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You don’t need to pay a high price for 
that box of candy you're planning to 
give this Christmas. 


30c with the coupon in this advertise- 
ment will buy the new Baby Ruth 
Family Package— a full pound of the 
most delightful and purest candy made. 


You know Baby Ruth, of course. The 
candy whose wonderful flavor millions 
enjoy every day. The candy famous 
coaches and athletes say is best. The 
creamiest of fudges— luscious chewy 
caramel, clustered over with plump 
nuts toasted golden crisp, and pure 
imported chocolate—America’s favor- 
ite candy! And remember, it’s tempt- 
ing new-made freshness is always 
guaranteed. 
NEW —For Christmas 

Now it comes in a pound box for home 
use, new this Christmas. The gayest, 
Christmasy box you ever saw. A gift 
you will be proud to give. 

“What better, more appreciated gift 


. could you make to mother, father, sister, 


little brother or that true blue pal you 


_want to remember? And by buying 


this wonderful gift package for only 
30c, you will make your Christmas 
money go farther. 


Never again will this beautiful 


box of dollar-a-pound 
cv 


quality candy 
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Amazing holiday one-time-only offer to 
introduce new Baby Ruth Family Pack- 
age. The perfect gift for mother—father— 
sister— brother—friend—at a big saving! 
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Just tear out this coupon and 
sign your name and address 
below. Present it at any candy 
counter in the United States 
with 30c and receive one full 
pound Christmas gift box Baby 
Ruth, without question. BL 


be sold for 30c. 
only introductory p 
gift to our millions of friends. Don’t delay. 
Clip coupon now! 

Coupons Redeemed Everywhere 


Sign your name and take to the nearest 
candy counter— anywhere in the United 
States. Hand it to the dealer with 30c. He 
will give you this big-value Baby Ruth 
Family Package containing one full pound 
of this delicious, tasty, fresh candy with- 
out question. Do it today, before you forget. 


‘THIS COUPON GOOD FOR 
ONE POUND Box Delicious Christmas Cand 
BABY RUTH FAMILY PACKAG 
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Special Xmas Offer 
Good Only With Coupon 
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“ CURTISS 


CANDY COMPANY, CHICAGO 


OTTO SCHNERING, President 


with 30c 


To the dealer: Please give the undersigned one full 
pound Baby Ruth Family Package in exchange for 
this coupon and 30c (Only one box to — . Sign 
your name and address below, and attach the Master 
coupon which is in the 12 box carton. 

Notice to dealers and jobbers: Your jobber will re- 
deem each coupon at ten cents cashvalue, when 
accompanied with Master coupon supplied to each 
dealer. The Curtiss Candy Co. will repay the jobber 





on of coup 
750 Briar Place, Chicago, Ill., on or before March 15, 
1929. No payments to coupon brokers. 


Address 





Your Name. 


Address. 





Dealer’s Name 
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Remington Model 26 Repeating 
Air Rifle. .... Price $7.50 


OW’D you like to have an air rifle 
H that looks and feels like a real 
Remington .22 caliber repeater? 
Wouldn’t any boy 
be crazy for one? 
Can you imagine a 
better Christmas 
present? 
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Remington has 
made just such an 
air rifle for you. It’s 
a fifty-shot repeater 
built on the lines 
of a Remington .22 rifle. There are 
no levers to spoil the looks and 
pinch your fingers. The stock and 
fore-end are made of fine American 
walnut and it has a pistol grip. 


And, oh boy! how it shoots! You’d never believe you could shoot so far and so 
straight with an air rifle. It’s safer, too, because it has some special safety features to 
keep it from going off accidentally—just like a rifle that shoots cartridges. 


_ Wecan’t describe half the improvements in this short space, but you can see them 
for yourself at your hardware or sporting goods store. When you get your hands 
on this air rifle and throw it up to your shoulder, you'll know what you want this 
Christmas. We’ll send you a circular telling all about it if you'll write us for one. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition , 
25 Broadway . . « New York City 








© 1928 R. A. Co. 
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“Oh, Dad, Just What 

















The joy of receiving gifts of Boy Scout Equipment will ring 
in thousands of Boy Scout homes Christmas morning. 

Mother and Dad will be happy, too. They are just as 
anxious to give you the things you want most. Tell them 
Official Boy Scout things will just hit the spot. These pages 
will help make a selection. 

Your Scoutmaster will be pleased when he learns you have 
selected Official Boy Scout Equipment. 








The Official Scout Seal 






































No article is 
official without 
this seal 
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I Wanted!” 


It isn’t necessary to go Christ- 
mas shopping in the crowded 
stores and have Mother and 
Dad, and even yourself, come 
home so tired and ill. Simply 
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order from these pages. 


Usually most Scouts outgrow their 
uniforms after a season of strenuous 
Scout activities. Nothing could be 
better than to start the new year in 
a fresh, clean, Official Boy Scout 
Uniform. 


Regulation Scout Coat 


Made of U. S. Standard Khaki which has 
been submitted to sun, acid and strength 
tests. Has notched lapel roll collar, two 
outside Stanley breast pockets and two 
lower bellows pockets. One plait in center 
back extending from yoke to belt, two 
inches wide. Lettering ‘‘ Boy Scouts of 
America”? worked in red silk over right 
breast pocket. Official buttons bearing 
Boy Scout emblem. 
No. 645. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 10 ozs- 
Price, $3.25 


Regulation Scout Coat in Wool 


Cut, made and finished with exceeding 
care from heavy all wool Melton cloth. 
A splendid garment, in every sense a 
worthy brother to our standard khaki 
uniform coat. V.hen ordering, have 
measurements taken carefully to de- 
termine proper age size; write for the 
October, 1928, Equipment Number. of 
SCOUTING, and on Page 4 you will re- 
ceive instructions. Allow for possible 
growth, or for sweater to be worn be- 
neath coat. 
No. 645A. . Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
Price, $7.75 


Regulation Khaki Shirt 


Made of standard light weight khaki 
material. Has loose fitting rolling collar 
with neckband and long sleeves. Two 
outside patch breast pockets with flap. 
Embroidered ‘‘ Boy Scouts of America”’ 
over right breast pocket. Order by age 
size. 
No. 648. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, $1.95 


Heavyweight Scout Shirt 


Made of standard khaki material. Has 
loose fitting, rolling collar with neckband, 
two outside Stanley square patch breast 
pockets with flap to button down. Has 
lettering ‘‘Boy Scouts of America”’ over 
right breast pocket. Coat style. Order 
by age size. 
No. 647. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 

Price, $2.25 


Scout Woolen Shirt 


Made in same pattern as above of 9% oz. 

olive drab Shirting Flannel. 

No. 649. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 3 ozs. 
Price, $3.65 


Regulation Scout Breeches 


Equipped with belt loops, two front, two 

hip, one watch pocket. Legs laced below 

knee, to be worn preferably with stock- 

ings. Modeled full. 

No. 651. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 8 ozs. 
Price, $2.40 


Regulation Scout Breeches of 
Wool 


Companion garment for coat No. 645A. 

Well designed and carefully cut to pre- 

sent trim, snappy appearance. Warm 

and serviceable. 

No. 651A. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. 
Price, $5.75 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all 
kinds of activity, whether it be in warm 
or cool weather. They are made of 22-24 
oz. all wool material. In Boys’ sizes 
12 to 18 years. 

No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 


Each, $4.75 


For men, order by collar size. 

No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 

No. 600. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.00 


Scout Mackinaw 


An all wool coat made of fine heavy 32 oz. 
woolen Melton cloth, khaki color.. A very 
serviceable fabric. Adopted-by many 
communities as part of the winter uni- 
form. A big, comfortable garment, not 
only for scouting, but for .wear with 
everyday clothes... Roll collar, two large 
pockets and snug waist belt. Size, 12 to 
18-years. At price, a remarkable value. 
No. 564. Shipping weight, 4 lbs. 

Price, $7.50 


Woolen Stockings 


Very attractive and durable, made from 
pure wool olive drab yarn, reinforced toe 
and heel: . Turn down below knee. 


No. 527. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, $1.35 


Cotton Stockings 
A heavy cotton khaki stocking good for 
both summer and winter wear. 


No. 528. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, 50c 


Scout Neckerchiefs 
Plain color Neckerchiefs.. Prepaid. 
Price, 50c each 


Combination Color Neckerchief, Prepaid. 
¢ Price, 60c each 


Neckerchief Slide, Prepaid. 
Price, 15c each 


Seascouts 


A ad Seascout Uniform and In- 
signia Folder Can Be Had by Writing 
to National Headquarters. 


Very often mother and dad or sister and 
brother are wondering what they can give 
you for Christmas. Why not suggest a 
new Official Boy Scout Uniform or any 
part of it. Show them these pages. 


The Official Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic and 
popular part of the Uniform of the Boy 
Scout. No uniform is complete without 
it. It is all quality. Well made from 


_ selected fur felt and shaped to keep its 


fine appearance year after year. 

Low crown, wide brim, ventilated; silk 
band ; detachable wind cord. Sizes 634 to 
734, inclusive. 

The Official Boy Scout Hat is undeniably 
smart and good looking. Sure to win in- 
stant approval. There is no felt hat on 
the market of equal value. 


No. 503. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. $2.95 
Outdoor Service Outfit: 


A most economical outfit consisting of 
low-cut ‘‘V”~ neck Shirt with short 
sleeves, Belt, Shorts and Stockings. 


The low-cut ‘‘V”’ neck and short sleeves ~ 


of the shirt allow ample freedom of the 
muscles of the neck and arms while the 
shorts are not only healthier and cooler 
for summer wear but they have a snappy, 
practical look that makes a fellow want 
to wear them all the time. 


New Service Shirt 


Low-cut “V” neck without collar and 
short sleeves, allowing-ample freedom to. 


the muscles of the neck and arms. 
Double-breast pockets with embroidered 
“Boy Scouts of America” strip’ over 
right pocket.. Order by-age size. 
No. 687. Shipping weight; i Ib. 

Price, $1.50. 


New Service Shorts 


Extra strong and sturdy, made of good 
wearing khaki. One hip pocket, two side 
pockets and watch pocket with usual belt 
loops. Order by age size. 
No. 688. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 

Price, $1.60 
*No. 529. Official Belt... ...... 50c 
*No. 528. Official Stockings. .... 50c 


Complete Outfit.......... $4.10 


*Description of these items found in 
other columns of this page. 


Belt 
Khaki Belt, 114 inches wide, with gun- 
metal Scout buckle, with two belt hooks 
for carrying knife and rope. 


No. 529. Shipping weight, 5 ozs. 
Price, 50c each 


National Outfitters to the Boy Scouts of. America 


_ No. 690. (Wide). 





Official Boy Scout Slickers 


Made of the very best scientifically 
treated extra quality waterproof oiled 
fabric. Olive khaki color. Fly front. 
Fastened with regular official Boy 
Scout buttons bearing the Scout in- 
signia. Has a corduroy-faced mili- 
tary collar containing outside loops 
with the regular college strap around. 
Made with two full roomy patch pock- 
ets with flaps; double: stitched seams. 


_ Snap fasteners on sleeves to tighten 


around wrists when necessary. Order 
by age size. 


No. 569. 12 to 18 years. 
' $4.50 
No. 570. Men’ssizes. Price each $5.75 


Price each 


Regulation Khaki Shorts 


Made of U. S: A. Government Standard 
Khaki like the rest of the official uniform.. 
Well cut and comfortable, Has two front, 
two hip and one watch pocket. Full 
range of sizes same as for breeches. 


Merit Badge Sashes 


Worn. over shoulder like:a Bandolier 
upon which merit badges are sewn. 


No. 689. (Narrow). “Prepaid. 
Price, 75c each 
Prepaid.’ 


Price, 75c each 


Scoutmasters’ Uniform 


The uniform for leaders is made 

~U. S. Standard Khaki, wool 
Melton, serge, whipcord or gabar- 
dine, all fully guaranteed by the 
National Outfitter and The Boy 
Scouts of America. 


Our new made-to-measure Uni- 
form Division is fully equipped to 
render prompt service. Write for 
special measurement blanks. 


Allow three weeks for made-to- 
measure uniforms. 


Ready-to-wear Scout 
Leaders Cotton Khaki 
Uniform 


$8.50 and $12.50 


Uniform consists of Cvat and 
Breeches. Trousers, extra 


$3.00 and $5.00 





SIGMUND EISNER Co., RED BANK, N. J. 


ALL THE EQUIPMENT ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE SOLD THRU YOUR LOCAL OFFICIAL OUTFITTER OR THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, BOY -oibs OF AMERICA 
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Books for 





Are you looking for some- 
thing to give a Boy Scout 
Sor Christmas? Here are 
some of the best books pos- 
sible. They are edited by 
Franklin K. Mathiews, 
the editor of this maga- 
zine, and they are prime 
Savorites with Boy Scouts. 
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THE 
BOY SCOUTS 


a notable collection. Best 
of all, Mr. Mathiews has 
included side-splitting 
funny stories. 


Illustrated. $2.50 





BOOK OF STORIES 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Stories about Boy Scouts, school — 
stories and stories of the sea 
are here combined with excit- 
ing Wild West stories to make 








BOYS’ LIFE 






Do you want some good 
books for Christmas? 
Put these on your list of 
Christmas presents ; there 
are no better books for 
Boy Scouts than these. 























THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK 
OF CAMPFIRE STORIES 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Lively stories of adventure, pluck 
and fun make this collection one to 
win a fellow’s heart. . The famous 
writers who have contributed 
stories include Jack London, Zane 
Grey, Rex Beach, Ralph Con- 





THE BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 1928 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Among books for boys there is 
none to beat The Boy Scouts 
Year Book, which Franklin K. 
Mathiews edits annually for 
Scouts throughout the country. 
Between its covers you will find 
all your favorite writers and 
there are crackerjack illustra- 
tions galore. This year aviation 
is to the fore, but there are also 
tales of adventures on sea and 
land. Raoul Fauconnier Whit- 
field, Mather Brooks, Arthur B. 
Reeve and Brewer Corcoran are 
just. a few of the famous story- 
tellers and authorities repre- 
sented. Illustrated. $2.50 














nor, Irving Bacheller, Irvin 


S. Cobb, Stewart Edward THE BOY SCOUTS OWN BOOK 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Frontispiece. $2.50 Here is a book of articles and stories in which well-known 
writers present various matters of interest to all Scouts. All 


White and a host of others. 








outdoor activities—swimming, camping, cooking, hiking, 

fishing, fire-building, first aid and more are taken up in a 

Joseph A. Altsheler, Thornton W. Bur- 

gess, Francis Rolt-Wheeler, Robert E. Peary, William T. Hornaday, 

— Wright, Dan Beard and many others contribute to this amusing 
k. 


lively and instructive manner. 


Illustrated. $2.75 








D. Appleton and Company 


35 West 32nd Street 
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The Pilot mn the Cloud Patrol 


7 F ANY two fellows ever 

courted death, it’s 

Maul and that little 

chump Tinker Muir up 
there in that old Curtis Jenny. 
Safety first doesn’t mean any- 
thing more than conversation 
to those two birds,” said Don 
Craig with a note of disgust in 
his voice as he looked up at 
a red and black biplane sailing 
above the landing field. 

“Safety first—huh—suicide 
first is their slogan, I’d say,” 
added Babe Crawford sarcas- 
tically as he shaded his eyes 
against the sun, and from the 
rear doorway of the Fullerton 
Airplane Factory gazed into 
the blue dome of the heavens 
that arched above the broad 
green expanse of the Ovington 
Airfield in New Jersey. 

“That’s just it—suicide is 
the word and Tinker Muir 
is a fool for going up in that 
old plane with Maul. He’s 
taking long chances with his 
life I'll tell the world,” mut- 
tered Dan England, a third 
member of the group of boys 
who stood in the doorway and 
watched the brilliantly painted 
Jenny from the Graham Flying 
school, swooping and zooming 
in wild abandon above the field. 

“They are both taking 
chances in more ways than 
one,” said Don Craig signifi- 
cantly. Then he added, “Lieu- 
tenant Graham is away again— 
I heard him say he was going 
down to Philadelphia on some 
special business and would not 
be back until to-morrow. I'll 
bet a plugged nickel Maul has 
taken advantage of his absence 
and has that Jenny out without 
permission. He’s the kind of 
a chap who would wait until 
the boss was away, then take 
the plane out for a hop. He’s 
one of those joy riders who brings grief to himself and a lot of 
other people with his sneaking ways. As a matter of fact, 
I happen to know that he has had that Jenny out without 
Graham’s permission several times while the lieutenant has 
been away.” 

“And that’s just the time when things happen; when you 
do something on the sly that way. Those fellows are 
sure due for a crash. Look at ’em! Every time they 
bark the old thing she side-slips about a hundred feet, and 
I can almost see the wirigs tremble under the strain,” said 
Babe Crawford. 

“Tl say so,” echoed Don. “Those Jennies are old war 
machines—built in 1915—think of that! A fellow wouldn’t 
take many chances in a thirteen-year-old automobile, and yet 
those chaps at the flying school risk their lives, and the lives 
of others in an obsolete old bus that is due for a crack-up any 
time. It’s criminal. These flying schools should be investi- 
gated and outfits like Graham’s closed up. Fellows who fall 
for their bunk advertisements about ‘learning to fly in six 
weeks,’ ‘earn money by. being an aviator,’ and such, don’t 
realize what chances they are taking. It is the dirty accidents 
that result from flying such machines that are noised all over 
the country and make people believe that aviation is as danger- 
ous asever. What’s the use of Mr. Fullerton and a few others 
spending time and money to educate the public to the fact that 
flying is safe and practical, when an outfit like that Graham 
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By Irving Crump 


Illustrated by William Heaslip 





As Lindy sprang at him he tripped over.a chock and went down on his back 


Flying School is allowed to operate. They do more harm to 
the cause of aviation with one crack-up than can be undone 
through months of effort by Mr. Fullerton and his friends. 
Just look at those fools, for instance. Gosh—a wing over— 
two—three—four of ’em. It’s a wonder the old Jenny doesn’t 
just fall apart.” 


De’ became almost breathlessly silent at the gyrations of 
the Jenny. So did his companions. The red biplane 
roared its way through the sky in a series of startling maneu- 
vers, some of them so obviously foolhardy that the three boys 
and the few other spectators to the flying exhibition could not 
believe what they saw. Everyone at the field knew how 
unsafe the old Jenny was and they could not believe that any- 
one would attempt such sky maneuvers in her. 

And it is doubtful if anyone but Paul Maul would have 
attempted them. Even dare-devil Lieut. Gordon Graham 
would have been more careful. The exhibition was that of 
a lunatic or an irresponsible fool and the three members of the 
Cloud Patrol, who worked for the Fullerton Airplane Com- 
pany at Ovington Field, had long ago catalogued Paul Maul, 
of the Graham Flying School, in the latter class. Indeed, 
there was little love lost between Maul and the three boys 
from Wainwright, Nevada, who were spending their summer 
at the New Jersey airport. And if Maul hoped to inspire 
their admiration by his foolhardy flight in the Jenny, and 


all his wild sky maneuvers he 
was greatly mistaken, for in- 
stead of admiring his daring, 
Don Craig and his. two com- 
panions could only view his 
stunting with a mixture of dis- 
gust and fear for his safety 
and the safety of his younger 
companion, Tinker Muir. 
How the discarded old Army 
plane ever held together under 
the strain it was subjected to 
was a miracle to Don Craig 
and his two friends, for Maul 
put the craft through rolls and 
spins that might have made 
even a newer and stronger ma- 
chine crack under the strain. 


M24uL would start the plane 

climbing until he got it up 
to two thousand feet or higher. 
Then he would open up the 
engine on a straight-away flight 
across the sky until it had at- 
tained terrific speed, when sud- 
denly he would pitch the thing 
into a series of barrel-rolls and 
wing-overs, or inside loops that 
would always terminate in a 
zoom downward toward the 
black and white pylon at the 
side of the field around which 
he would bank and sideslip at 
terrific speed, after the fashion 
of a racing pilot making a 
turn. 

This in itself was bad busi- 
ness where a ship as old as the 
one he was driving was con- 
cerned, for the strain on the 
wings and struts and every 
other part of the ship was 
tremendous. As the Jenny 
hissed around the pylon the 
three boys watching it could 
see the wings fairly tremble 
under the pressure and they 
realized that it would take 
very little extra tension to 
cause some of the strut-wires to 
snap. 

“‘He’ll get it one of these times—those old wings will col- 
lapse and he’ll crash in a heap. I wouldn’t try that stunt in 
a Jenny for a thousand dollars,” said Don England. 

“T have never tried it even in a good machine. Garry 
Foster says when you make a back and sideslip around a pylon 
that way the centrifugal force of the swing almost pulls your 
eyes out of their sockets—he says you can feel the whole inside 
machinery of you just move out of place and settle back again, 
and if it does that to the pilot think what it must do to the 
machine itself,” said Babe Crawford. 

“Yeah, it’s some pull all right. It’s a bad stunt and they 
have outlawed it in racing,” said Don. Then he added: 
“But I’d like to try it at that. Must be a great thrill, sliding 
through the air that way. I'll bet—sa-a-ay—look! The 
dickens! There you are! I knewit! Something’s gone wrong 
with the Jenny! Stabilizer wire is busted, I’ll bet a doughnut. 
Look how she’s wabbling in the air! He can’t straighten her 
out! Look! He’s got to come down! He’s coming down! 
He’ll drop into a tail spin! No, he straightened her a little! 
But he’s coming down! He'll crash! He’ll—Jiminy . 
crickets——” 

All three boys uttered involuntary exclamations of fear 
and sensed all that was likely to happen to the ship and its 
occupants. 

Coming out of one of his madly tearing banks and sideslips 
around the pylon Maul had attempted to right the machine 











and straighten her out on even keel once more. But the 
strain was far too much for the old bus to stand, and the three 
boys saw one of the stabilizing planes suddenly flop limply; 
at the same time the Jenny listed treacherously. They could 
see Maul struggling frantically with the control stick to right 
her and get her nose in the air, to climb a little higher, so that 
he could have room and time to make a good landing, for the 
Jenny was hardly a hundred and fifty feet off the ground. 

But he struggled to no avail. He could do nothing with the 
crippled plane. The whole thing began to wabble perilously 
in the air. Then suddenly it started downward, fortunately 
almost on even keel. 

How long it would stay that was a question. Don and 
his companions knew if it listed one way or another as it hit 
the ground, the old machine would pile up into a bunch of 
junk and Maul and little Tinker Muir would be killed. 

Don had seen one or two fatal wrecks in his day. Unbidden 
pictures of them leaped to his mind. He shuddered. Would 
Paul Maul and Tinker Muir be carried out of the wreckage of 
the Jenny the hideously twisted and mangled remains of 
human beings he had seen lifted from other wrecks? Poor 
Tinker Muir. He was a good kid, and if he wasn’t such a 
young fool as to team up with and imitate Paul Maul—well, 
he wouldn’t be in this predicament now. Maul was different. 
He was older and should know the risk he was taking. If 
they crashed and were killed it would all be Maul’s fault. 


UCH were the thoughts that flashed through Don Craig’s 

mind, as he and his companions with several other hor- 

rified spectators started running across the field toward the 
point where the Jenny was crashing. 

Maul was still struggling with the controls trying to keep 
the machine’s wings even as it dropped. He had shut off the 
motor, either by accident or design. His one effort now was 
concentrated on keeping the Jenny on as even keel as possible 
so that it would strike the ground right side up and on its 
landing gear. They might have one chance in a hundred to 
taxi to a safe stop if he could keep level a few seconds longer. 

But despite his efforts the plane tilted more and more as it 
descended. It was scarcely fifty feet from the ground. Now 
twenty-five. Now ten. One side was far down. It would 
strike the ground first. Don knew that a crack-up was im- 
minent—unavoidable. The tip of that down-dropping wing 
would touch the ground before the landing gear did, and the 
Jenny would trip and turn over. And traveling at seventy 
or eighty miles an hour Don did not dare to think of the 
consequences. 

Crash! 

The boys heard the rending of timber and fabric as in a cloud 
of dust the Jenny struck, skidded, tripped, nosed over and came 
to a sudden stop. But even as the dust boiled upward and 
Don saw one wing standing high in the air he realized with 
a sense of relief that it was not half as bad a crack-up as it 
might have been. 

Still it was bad enough. Don wondered, with pounding 
heart, what had happened to Maul and Tinker Muir. Were 
they both pinned down under the hot engine? Had their 
brains been dashed out against the cock-pit cowling? Or 
were they lying there in the wreckage suffering with broken and 
twisted limbs? 

He was soon to know, for fleeter of foot than Dan or Babe 
‘or any of the rest running toward the wreck, he was the first 
to reach the cracked-up Jenny. Frantically he began to pull 
apart broken sections. But even as he reached the tilted 


cock-pit he saw Maul, his face pasty and streaked with blood 
from a cut on his forehead, climbing out on unsteady legs. 
In the rear cock-pit, huddled in a frightened heap, crouched 


Tinker Muir, scared white 
but happily uninjured 
save for a cut on the back 
of his hand. 


ITH asense of relief 

Don reached over 
the cowling and hooked 
his hands under Tinker’s 
arms, half lifting and half 
dragging the smaller boy 
out of the wreck and 
standing him on his feet. 
Both Maul and Tinker 
were speechless with fright 
for a moment as they 
stared at each other, then 
at the shattered machine. 

“Gee, we’re lucky,” ex- 
claimed Tinker with a 
nervous tremble in his 
voice. 

“Lucky!” exclaimed 
Maul. “Do you call it 
lucky to have a crack-up like that. I——” 

“Tt was coming to you, Maul. Of all the fool things to do, 
stunting in a thirteen-year-old Jenny is about the foolest. 
How could you expect to do anything but pile up?” demanded 
Don, incensed now that the crisis had passed and tragedy had 
been averted. 

Maul turned on Don suddenly, his eyes blazing. 

“You mind your own business. This isn’t any of your 
affairs,”’ he snarled. 

Don stared at him coldly for a moment. 
voice he answered. 

“Don’t you believe it isn’t my affair. I’m interested in 
safe aviation and let me tell you, fool flying in old machines 
such as you have been doing isn’t helping the cause of aviation 
one bit. If Lieutenant Graham only——” 

At the mention of Graham’s name Paul Maul’s face went 
a trifle white for a moment, then flared red, as he took a quick, 
menacing step toward Don. 

“You shut your trap about Lieutenant Graham, and don’t 
you dare tell him about this crash—understand. If you do Ill 
beat you up so your own mother wouldn’t know you,” he 
threatened as he shook a clenched fist within an inch of Don 
Craig’s nose. 

Maul’s anger showed in the fire that blazed in his dark eyes, 
and the color that flamed in his cheeks and his drawn and 
corded neck. But it did not frighten Don Craig for a moment. 

Don smiled coldly and, reaching up, grasped Maul’s clenched 
fist and shove it away from his face. 

“Don’t wave that dirty paw in front of my nose, Maul. 
It annoys me, and doesn’t scare me a little bit. Don’t worry, 
I won’t tell Lieutenant Graham about the crash. If he 
didn’t know you had the machine up he’ll never learn it 
from me. I’m no tattle-tale. But I don’t see how he can 
help knowing about the whole affair when he gets a look at 
the Jenny.” 

His inability to scare Don Craig, along with the calmly 
confident way Don talked back to him, took Maul’s temper 
down considerably. 
backed away a little, still glaring at the scout. 

“Don’t you worry about the Jenny. It isn’t cracked-up 
so bad we can’t fix it. That’s our business. Just you keep 
your mouth shut and stay up at the factory where you belong, 
see.” 





Then in a hard 





He dropped his hands to his side and. 
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Don Craig started to run toward 


Then turning to his smaller companion, who stood just be- 
hind him watching the scene with tense interest, he directed: 
“Tinker, go get Pete Harding and a couple of other fellows. 
Bring the truck too, so we can cart this bus into the hangar 
before the whole world knows we had a crack-up. It isn’t 


_ smashed so bad we can’t put it in shape in a day or two— 


hurry.” 

And Tinker, with an understanding nod, turned and ran down 
toward the flying-school hangar while Don and his two com- 
panions, and the several others who had come down the field 
to look at the crack-up, all realizing that Maul did not want 
their assistance, started back toward the Fullerton factory. 


HERE was little love lost between the members of the 

Cloud Patrol and Paul Maul and Tinker Muir who worked 
at the Graham Flying School. Maul and Tinker, who were 
from the town of Ovington, about two miles south of the field, 
looked upon them as interlopers, for two reasons. First of all 
they were not town boys. They were from the west, having 
come to Ovington to take summer jobs as grease monkeys for 
former Lieut. Harvey Harmon, the Fullerton test pilot. They 
had secured the positions through the efforts of their Scout- 
master Garry Foster, who had been an Air Corps buddy of 
Lieutenant Harmon. 

By becoming assistants to Mr. Harmon, Don and his com- 
panions were filling the jobs that Maul and Tinker Muir had 
had, for before Harmon was appointed test pilot for the Ful- 
lerton Company, Lieut. Gordon Graham had occupied that 
position and Maul and Muir had been his grease monkeys. 
But Graham had managed to incur the displeasure of Mr. 
G. K. Fullerton, the president of the company, through his 
persistent recklessness, and had been dismissed, Maul and 
Muir with him. Mr. Fullerton had become a leader in the 
movement to educate the public to the use of airplanes for 
transportation purposes, and one of his first efforts in the cam- 
paign was to emphasize the safety of flying. 

He found himself considerably handicapped in this respect 
as long as he had Graham as test pilot, for Graham was a war 
aviator of the old school—a reckless dare-devil who took all 
sorts of chances and depended often entirely upon good luck 
to get him out of difficulties. Graham had more crack-ups 
and bad accidents through foolhardy flying than any other 
man at Ovington Field. Mr. Fullerton warned him repeatedly 
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The spot where the Jenny was crashing. 





about his carelessness and recklessness, but 1t appeared to 
make no impression upon him. 

Graham, who was naturally a very likeable fellow in spite of 
his recklessness, piqued by his discharge, promptly started 
the Graham Flying School, buying several old Curtis Jenny 
planes that had been discarded by the Army, and erecting his 
hangar at the upper end of Ovington Field. And of course he 
employed his former grease monkeys as his assistants. 

This flying school soon became a thorn in the side of Mr. 
Fullerton and others associated with him in the campaign for 
the safety of the air, for in flying the old Jennies, and taking 
up passengers or student flyers, at three dollars each, Graham 
was constantly risking his life and the lives of others. Indeed, 
Graham had a number of crack-ups in the Jennies, some of 
them of a rather serious, though happily not of a fatal nature. 


ME FULLERTON tried to close the school up or disfran- 
chised, and denied a place at the Ovington Field. But 
he was not successful. In the first place Graham was a friend 
of Nathan Sheldon, who owned the field and leased the Ful- 
lerton Company and others the privilege of using it. It was 
a public field and there was no way that Graham could be kept 
from using it if the owner was willing to let him remain there. 
And this Mr. Sheldon was anxious to do for he wanted to make 
his field one of the most popular airports in the east and the 
more planes he had using it the better. Already, besides the 
buildings of the Fullerton Company, the Wright Engine 
Company had established a public hangar and service there, 
while several other air craft companies maintained private 
hangars, and still others used the three big public hangars that 
Mr. Sheldon had erected on the field. There was a post-office 
building there, for the Government made the field as an air 
mail stop, and it was well equipped with a weather bureau, 
a wind indicator station, night beacons, and landing flares, 
and everything else that went to make it a perfect field. 

In fact it was such an excellent airport that it had lately been 
selected for the first time as the scene of the annual Speed Climb 
Contest and the start of the International Reliability Races by 
the International Air Craft Association,thus making it the center 
of aviation interest of the nation that particular summer at least. 

Don and the two members of the Cloud Patrol had heard 
a lot about Ovington Field in the west but they never 
fully realize what a popular and well-equipped airport it 
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was until they arrived 
there soon after school 
closed in June to begin 
their activities as grease 
monkeys under Lieuten- 
ant Harmon. For the 
first few days they spent 
every hour they could 
going through the vari- 
ous buildings and _in- 
specting the variety of 
aircraft coming and going 
or laying over for repairs 
at the airport. They 
were not long in locating 
the Graham Flying School 
at the far end of the field, 
and when they saw the 
equipment there and 
learned that the Jennies 
were used for student 
flyers they marveled that 
such an institution, with 
its obsolete ships was per- 
mitted to operate at such an up-to-date field. It was at the 
flying school that they met Maul and little Tinker Muir the 
second day after their arrival at the field, and this first meeting 
was a decidedly unfortunate one. 

To save expense, and time as well, since the nearest place 
they could obtain rooms was in the big town of Ovington, more 
than two miles away, Don and his two companions had brought 
their camping equipment east with them in their Ford, and 
with the permission of Mr. Fullerton and Mr. Shelton estab- 
lished a camp in a little patch of scrub-oaks beside a stream 
beyond the south end of the field. It was not an elaborate 
camp, for the boys had brought but a single Sibley Army tent 
and a portable camp cook-stove. But with their collapsible 
Army cots, and their scout mess-kits they contrived to set 
up a very comfortable establishment. It was all the home they 
wanted for the summer, and probably a more attractive place 
than they suspected, for no sooner had they put their camp to 
rights than they had a visitor in the person of a big police dog 
who came wandering down the bank of the little stream until 
he reached the tent. Here he paused and looked the boys 
over with his big, soft, inquisitive eyes, then ignoring them, 
walked majestically inside the tent, inspected it thoroughly 
with many sniffs of his black nose, and, evidently deciding 
he liked it, crawled under one of the cots and lay down. 

‘Well what do you think of his majesty?” exclaimed Babe 
Crawford looking in at the door. ‘‘He thinks this tent was 
put up especially for him.” 

“‘He’s a fine old fellow, but he’s covered with mud and stuck 
full of briars. I wonder who he belongs to?” observed Dan. 

““Us, I guess from the way he has adopted us. Come here, 
pup!” said Don. 

The police dog wagged his heavy tail, now matted with 
burrs, and obeyed Don’s summons, looking up into his face 
trustfully as he approached. 

“Why, he’s a fine dog,” said Don. “A little old but a peach. 
He’s wandered a long way from home too. Look how his 
pads are all worn and cut. Let’s comb him out and fix him 
up. If he sticks with us we’ll keep him. If he wanders off 
again we’ll conclude he’s gone home.” 

“T hope he stays. What will we call him,” queried Babe. 

“‘Lindbergh, Lindy for short,” suggested Don as he began to 
pick the burrs out of the grizzled coat. 

Lindy evidently liked his new name and his new masters for 








he stayed with them. The boys combed him and fed him and 
left him in camp when they went down to the air-field, fully 
expecting that he would be gone when they returned. But he 
was there when they got back ready to greet them with digni- 
fied enthusiasm and they were all pleased to see him. Nor 
did he seem much interested in leaving camp, except when the 
boys coaxed him to go along with them. 

Unfortunately they took Lindy along with them the after- 
noon they made their first visit to the other end of the field 
to look over the flying schools. They did not know Lieutenant 
Graham nor had they been told of Graham’s pet superstition 
which concerned two tailless Manx cats, one white and the 
other black, and for obvious reasons called Port and Starboard. 
These cats stayed at the flying-school hangar and it was said 
that the former Army flyer when he was the Fullerton test 
pilot always took either one or the other or both of them up in 
a new machine whenever he tested it out. Some said he took 
them up for the luck they brought him. Others said he al- 
ways watched the cats whenever he put them into a new ma- 
chine. If they curled up comfortably and went to sleep he 
felt that the machine was safe. If they appeared restless and 
ill at ease he concluded that their feline instinct warned them 
that the machine was unsafe, and he always had the craft 
reinspected before, taking it up. 


"THEY were called Graham’s lucky cats, but certainly they 

were far from lucky the day Don and his companions, 
followed by Lindy, visited the flying school. The boys had 
no more than entered the hangar, and begun icoking over the 
old Jennies when Lindy spotted the cats in a far corner of the 
building. Cats were just cats, and things to be exterminated 
to the police dog, and he promptly took after them. Followed 
a wild scramble in the hangar with the two fierce-eyed, and 
bristling cats yowling and spitting as they dashed about the 
building, with the yelping Lindy in full pursuit, and Don and 
his companions hot on the dog’s trail, trying to catch him. 
The rumpus brought Maul and Tinker from a little machine- 
shop in which they were working, and when they saw the sit- 
uation they became furious. 

They began to yell at the dog and throw things at him, until 
in self-defense Lindy forgot the cats and turned on Maul. If 
the police dog had been vicious in pursuit of the cats he was 
savage when he I€aped at the boy. Maul, somewhat of a 
bully, and by so much something of a coward, was scared stiff. 
As Lindy, with a snarl sprang at him, Maul, his face becoming 
chalk-like, threw up his arm, and stumbled backward, only to 
trip over an unused chock-block on the floor and go down on 
his back. Yelling wildly he rolled over and tried to struggle 
to his feet, only to find the police dog standing over him with 
yellow eyes glaring and his fangs bared. 

“Take him off! Quick! THe’ll kill me!” screamed Maul 
frantically as he lay, paralyzed with fear, on the floor of the 
hangar, staring up into the savage countenance of Lindy. 
And indeed it looked for a moment as if Lindy might kill the 
boy, for he was the picture of anger with his mane bristling 
and his ears laid back. His big, dripping jaws were within 
inches of Maul’s throat, and Don was almost as frightened as 
Maul was until he managed to get a good firm grip on the 
loose skin of Lindy’s neck and yank him back from the pros 
trated Maul. 

Graham’s grease monkey leaped to his feet then, his terror 
changing to anger. 

“You fellows take that savage brute out of here, and 
don’t you ever come near this place again. What are you 
doing here anyhow? You don’t belong down here. You're 
those Boy Scouts that’s been imported all the way from the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Mr. Orville Wright to-day is still interested in young men and model airplanes 
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N DECEMBER 17, 1903—-twenty-five years 
ago this month—two young brothers made the 
first machine that flew under its own power. 


Years 


of preparation lay behind that flight which marked 


' 

ithe beginning of a new era of transportation. 

| On this the twenty-fifth birthday of the airplane, 
‘ 

; 
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BOYS’ LIFE reprints Mr. Wright’s own story. 


cations. But there was another year coming and we 
weren’t discouraged. We had just begun. 

We had written to Chanute, who was an engineer in 
Chicago at the time. We told him about our glider; we 
drew sketches of it for him; we set down long rows of 
figures. And then we wound up our letter by begging 
him to explain why the tables of Lilienthal, which he had 
verified by experiments of his own, could not be proved 
by our machine. 

Chanute didn’t know. He wrote back that it might 
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Orville Wright soaring in one of his motorless gliders when he stayed aloft 


for five minutes in 1902 


SUPPOSE my brother and I always wanted to fly. 
Every youngster wants to, doesn’t he? But it was not 
until we were out of school that the ambition took defin- 
ite form. 

We had read a good deal on the subject, and we had studied 
Lilienthal’s tables of figures with awe. Then one day, as it 
were, we said to each other: ‘‘Why not? Here are scientific 
calculations, based upon actual tests, to show us the sustain- 
ing powers of planes. We can spare a few weeks of each year. 
Suppose, instead of going off somewhere to loaf, we put in 
our vacations by building and flying gliders.”” I don’t believe 
we dared think beyond gliders at 
that time—not aloud, at least. 

That year—it was 1900—we 
went down to North Carolina, 
near Kitty Hawk. There were 
hills there in plenty, and not too 
many people about to scoff. Build- 
ing that first glider was the best 
fun we’d ever had, too, despite the 
fact that we put it together as ac- 
curately as a watchmaker assem- 
bles and adjusts his finest time- 
piece. You see, we knew how to 
work because Lilienthal had made 
his tables years before, and men 
like Chanute, for example, had 
verified them. 

To our great disappointment, 
however, the glider was not the 
success we had expected. It 
didn’t behave as the figures on 


which it was con- 
structed vouched 
that it should. 
Something was 
wrong. We 
looked at each 


The first Wright glider (1900). This machine was controlled by 
cords from the ground, but taught the value of warping the wing 





be due to a different curve or pitch of surfaces on the 
plaxes, or something like that. But he 
was interested just the same, and when 
we went to Kitty Hawk in 1gor1 we invited 
him to visit our camp. 

Chanute came. Just before he left Chi- 
cago, I recall his telling us, he had read 
and O. K.’d the proofs of an article on 
aeronautics which he had prepared for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in which he again 
told of verifying Lilienthal’s tables. 

Well, he came to Kitty Hawk, and after 
he had looked our glider over carefully he 
said frankly that the trouble was not with 
any errors of construction in our machine. 
And right then all of us, I suspect, began 
to lose faith in Lilienthal and his gospel 
figures. 

We had made a few flights the first year, 
and we made about 7oo in 1901. Then we 
went back to Dayton to begin all over. It 
was like groping in the dark. Lilienthal’s 
figures were not to be relied upon. No- 
body else had done any scientific experi- 
menting along these lines. Worst of all, 
we did not have money enough to build 
our glider with various sizes and types of 
planes or wings, simply to determine, in 
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The second Wright glider (1902). More than 1000 flights were made in this machine 
which taught the brothers how to fly 


other silently, and at the machine, and at the mass of figures 


compiled by Lilienthal. 
if we had slipped somewhere. 
error; so we packed up and went home. 


Then we proved up on them to see 
If we had, we couldn’t find the 
We were agreed that 


we hadn’t built our glider according to the scientific specifi- 


The first plane to fly as it appeared poised on 
the topography of the land in the background at Kitly Hawk 


the runway, before the first flight. 





Note 


There was only the al- 
So we set to work 


actual practice, which was the best. 
ternative of working out tables of our own. 
along this line. 

We took little bits of metal and we fashioned planes from 
them. I’ve still a deskful in my office in Dayton. There 
are flat ones, concave ones, convex ones, square ones, oblong 
ones and scores and scores of other shapes and sizes. Each 
model contains six square inches. When we built our third 
glider the following year, ignoring Lilienthal altogether and 
constructing it from our own figures, we made the planes just 
7,200 times the size of those little metal models back at Dayton. 

It was hard work, of course, to get our figures right; to 
achieve the plane giving the greatest efficiency, and to know 
before we built that plane the exact proportion of efficiency 
we could expect. Of course, there were some books on the 
subject that were helpful. We went to the Dayton libraries 
and read what we could find there; afterward, when we had 
reached the same ends by months and months of study and 
experiment, we heard of other books that would have smoothed 
the way. 

But those metal models told us how to build. By this time, 
too, Chanute was convinced that Lilienthal’s tables were 
obsolete or inaccurate, and was wishing his utmost that he was 
not on record in an encyclopedia as verifying them. 

During 1902 we made upward of 1,400 flights, sometimes 
going up a hundred or more times ina single day. Our runway 
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was short, and it required a 
wind with a velocity of at least 
twelve miles an hour to lift the 
machine. I recall sitting in it, 
ready to cast off, one still day 
when the breeze seemed ap- 
proaching. It came presently, 
rippling the daisies in the field, 
and just as it reached me I 
started the glider on the run- 
way. But the innocent-appear- 
ing breeze was a whirlwind. It 
jerked the front of the machine 
sharply upward. I tilted my 
rudder to descend. Then the 
breeze spun downward, driving 
the glider to the ground with a 
tremendous shock and spin- 
ning me out head first. That’s 
just a sample of what we had to 
learn about air currents; nobody 
had ever heard of ‘“‘holes” in 
the air at that time. We had to 
go ahead and discover every- 
thing for ourselves. 

But we glided successfully that summer, and we began 
to dream of greater things. Moreover, we aided Chanute 
to discover the errors in Lilienthal’s tables, which were 
due to experimental flights down a hill with a descent so 
acute that the wind swept up its side and out from its 
surface with false buoying power. On the proper incline, 
which would be one parallel with the flight of the machine, 
the tables would not work out. Chanute rewrote the 
article on aeronautics for the last edition of the encyclo- 
pedia, and corrected his figures. 

The next step, of course, was the natural one of in- 
stalling an engine. Others were experimenting, and ‘it 
now became a question of which would be the first to fly 
with an engine. But we felt reasonably secure, be- 
cause we had worked out all our own figures, and the 
others were still guessing or depending upon Lilienthal’s 
or somebody else’s that were inaccurate. Chanute 
knew we expected to try sustained flights later on, and 

ile abroad that year mentioned the fact, so we had 

mpetition across water, too. 

We wrote to a number of automobile manufacturers 

ut an engine. We demanded an eight-horse-power, 

e of not over 200 pounds in weight. This was allow- 

twenty-five pounds to each horsepower, and did not 

m to us prohibitive. 

Several answers came. Some of the manufacturers 

litely declined to consider the building of such an 








The first flight This photograph snapped by a visiting life-saver shows the first plane in the act of taking off. Orville Wright is 
the pilot, and Wilbur, who ran down the runway to steady the machine, appears on the right. The plane remained in the air 


twelve seconds 








Orville Wright at the controls of one of his first military planes 











jirst plane at Kitty Hawk 


engine; the gasoline motor was comparatively new then, and 
they were having trouble enough with standard sizes. Some 
said it couldn’t be built to our specifications, which was amus- 
ing, because lighter engines of greater power had already been 
used. Some seemed to think we were demented—“ Building 
a flying machine, eh?” But one concern, of which we never 
had heard, said it could turn out a motor such as we wanted, 
and forwarded us figures. We were suspicious of figures by 
this time, and we doubted this concern’s ability to get the 
horsepower claimed, considering the bore of the cylinders, 


‘ etc. Later,-I may add, we discovered that such an engine 


was capable of giving much greater horsepower. But we 
didn’t know that at the time; we had to learn our A, B, C’s 
as we went along. 

Finally, though, we had a motor built. We had discovered 
that we could allow much more weight than we had planned 
at first, and in the end the getting of the engine became com- 
paratively simple. The next step was to figure out what we 
wanted in the way of a screw propeller. 

We turned to our books again. All the figures available 
dealt with the marine propeller—the thrust of the. screw 
against the water. We had only turned from the solution of 
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The first hangar showing the Wright brothers assembling th 
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one problem to the intrica- 
cies of another. And the 
more we experimented with 
our models the more com- 
plicated it became. 

There was the size to be 
considered. There was the 
material to be decided. 
There was the matter of the 
number of blades. There 
was the delicate question 
of the pitch of the blades. 
And then, after we had 
made headway with these 
problems, we began to scent 
new difficulties. One pitch 
and one force applied to the 
thrust against still air: what 
about the suction, and the 
air in motion, and the va- 
cuum, and the thousand and 
one changing conditions? 
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The world suddenly became air-minded. Here is the late King 
Edward of England inspecting a plane described by Wilbur 
Wright . 


They were trying out turbine 
engines on the big ocean liners 
at that time, with an idea of 
determining the efficiency of 
this type. The results were 
amazing in the exact percent- 
age of efficiency developed by 
fuel and engine and propeller 
combined. A little above 4oper 
cent. efficiency was considered 
wonderful.’ And the best we 
could -do, after months and 
months of experimenting and 
studying, was to conceive and 
build a propeller that. had to 
deliver 66 per cent. of effi- 
ciency, or fail us altogether. 
But we went down to Kitty 
Hawk pretty confident, just 
the same. 

There were the usual vexa- 
tious, delays. But finally, in 
December, 1903, we were ready 
to make the first flight. My 
brother and I flipped a coin 
for the privilege of being the first to attempt a sustained 
flight in the air. Up, to now, of course, we had merely 
taken turns, but this was a much bigger thing.» He won. 

The’ initial attempt was not a success. The machine 
fluttered for about 100 feet down the side of the hill, 
pretty much as the gliders had done. “Then it settled 
with a thud, snapping off the propeller shaft, and thus 
effectually ending any further experiments for the time 
being. 

It was getting late in the fall. Already the gales off 
Hatteras were beginning to howl. So I went back to 
Dayton personally to get a new. shaft and to hurry along 
the work as rapidly as I could. 








T WAS finished at last. As I went to the train that 
morning, I heard for the first time of the machine 
constructed by Langley, which had dropped into a river 
the day before. You see others were working just as 
desperately as we were to perfect a flying-machine. 

We adjusted the new shaft as soon as I reached Kitty 
Hawk. By the time we had finished it was late in the 
afternoon, with a stiff wind blowing. Our facilities for 
handling the machine were of the crudest. In the past, 
with our gliders, we had depended upon the help of some 
men from a life-saving station, a mile or two away. As 





none of them happened to be at our camp that afternoon, we 
decided to postpone the next trial till morning. 

It was cold that night. A man named Brinkley—W. C. 
Brinkley—dropped in to warm himself. He was buying sal- 
vage on one or more of the ships sunk during a recent storm 
that had raged outside Kitty Hawk Point. I remember his 
looking curiously at the framework, with its engine and 
canvas wings, and asking, ““What’s that?” We told him it 
was a flying-machine which we were going to try out the next 
morning, and asked him if he thought it would be a success. 
He looked out toward the ocean, which was getting rough and 
which was battering the sunken ships in which he was inter- 
ested. Then he said, “Well, you never can tell what will 
happen—if conditions are favorable.” Nevertheless, he asked 
permission to stay overnight and watch the attempted flight. 

Morning brought with it a twenty-seven-mile gale. Our 
instruments, which were more delicate and more accurate than 
the Government’s, made it a little over twenty-four; but the 
official reading by the United States was twenty-seven miles 
an hour. As soon as it was light we ran up our signal for help 

(Continued on page 81) 
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How I Learned to Fly 


By Orville Wright, Honorary Scout 
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N DECEMBER 17, 1903—twenty-five years 
ago this month—two young brothers made the 
first machine that flew under its own power. Years 
of preparation lay behind that flight which marked 
the beginning of a new era of transportation. 
On this the twenty-fifth birthday of the airplane, 
BOYS’ LIFE reprints Mr. Wright’s own story. 
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cations. But there was another year coming and we 
weren’t discouraged. We had just begun. 

We had written to Chanute, who was an engineer in 
Chicago at the time. We told him about our glider; we 
drew sketches of it for him; we set down long rows of 
figures. And then we wound up our letter by begging 
him to explain why the tables of Lilienthal, which he had 
verified by experiments of his own, could not be proved 
by our machine. 

Chanute didn’t know. He wrote back that it might 
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be due to a different curve or pitch of surfaces on the 











Orville Wright soaring in one of his motorless gliders when he stayed aloft 
‘ for five minutes in 1902 


SUPPOSE my brother and I always wanted to fly. 
Every youngster wants to, doesn’t he? But it was not 
until we were out of school that the ambition took defin- 
ite form. 

We had read a good deal on the subject, and we had studied 
Lilienthal’s tables of figures with awe. ‘Then one day, as it 
were, we said to each other: ‘‘Why not? Here are scientific 
calculations, based upon actual tests, to show us the sustain- 
ing powers of planes. We can spare a few weeks of each year. 
Suppose, instead of going off somewhere to loaf, we put in 
our vacations by building and flying gliders.”” I don’t believe 
we dared think beyond gliders at 
that time—not aloud, at least. 

That year—it was 1900—we 
went down to North Carolina, 
near Kitty Hawk. There were 
hills there in plenty, and not too 
many people about to scoff. Build- 
ing that first glider was the best 
fun we'd ever had, too, despite the 
fact that we put it together as ac- 
curately as a watchmaker assem- 
bles and adjusts his finest time- 
piece. You see, we knew how to 
work because Lilienthal had made 
his tables years before, and men 
like Chanute, for example, had 
verified them. 

To our great disappointment, 
however, the glider was not the 
success we had expected. It 
didn’t behave as the figures on 





The first plane to fly as it appeared poised on the runway, before the first flight. Note 
the topography of the land in the background at Kitty Hawk 





The first Wright glider (1900). This machine was controlled by 
cords from the ground, but taught the value of warping the wing 


planes, or something like that. But he 
was interested just the same, and when 
we went to Kitty Hawk in 1gor we invited 
him to visit our camp. 

Chanute came. Just before he left Chi- 
cago, I recall his telling us, he had read 
and O. K.’d the proofs of an article on 
aeronautics which he had prepared for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in which he again 
told of verifying Lilienthal’s tables. 

Well, he came to Kitty Hawk, and after 
he had looked our glider over carefully he 
said frankly that the trouble was not with 
any errors of construction in our machine. 
And right then all of us, I suspect, began 
to lose faith in Lilienthal and his gospel 
figures. 

We had made a few flights the first year, 
and we made about 700 in 1901. Then we 
went back to Dayton to begin all over. It 
was like groping in the dark. Lilienthal’s 
figures were not to be relied upon. No- 
body else had done any scientific experi- 
menting along these lines. Worst of all, 
we did not have money enough to build 
our glider with various. sizes and types of 
planes or wings, simply to determine, in 
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Something was 
wrong. We 
looked at each 
other silently, and at the machine, and at the mass of figures 
compiled by Lilienthal. Then we proved up on them to see 
if we had slipped somewhere. If we had, we couldn’t find the 
error; so we packed up and went home. We were agreed that 
we hadn’t built our glider according to the scientific specifi- 





The second Wright glider (1902). 
which taught the brothers how to fly 





More than 1000 flights were made in this machine 


actual practice, which was the best. There was only the al- 
ternative of working out tables of our own. So we set to work 
along this line. 

We took little bits of metal and we fashioned planes from 
them. I’ve still a deskful in my office in Dayton. There 
are flat ones, concave ones, convex ones, square ones, oblong 
ones and scores and scores of other shapes and sizes. Each 
model contains six square inches. When we built our third 
glider the following year, ignoring Lilienthal altogether and 
constructing it from our own figures, we made the planes just 
7,200 times the size of those little metal models back at Dayton. 

It was hard work, of course, to get our figures right; to 
achieve the plane giving the greatest efficiency, and to know 
before we built that plane the exact proportion of efficiency 
we could expect. Of course, there were some books on the 
subject that were helpful. We went to the Dayton libraries 
and read what we could find there; afterward, when we had 
reached the same ends by months and months of study and 
experiment, we heard of other books that would have smoothed 
the way. 

But those metal models told us how to build. By this time, 
too, Chanute was convinced that Lilienthal’s tables were 
obsolete or inaccurate, and was wishing his utmost that he was 
not on record in an encyclopedia as verifying them. 

During 1902 we made upward of 1,400 flights, sometimes 
going up a hundred or more times in a single day. Our runway 
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was short, and it required a 
wind with a velocity of at least 
twelve miles an hour to lift the 
machine. I recall sitting in it, 
ready to cast off, one still day 
when the breeze seemed ap- 
proaching. It came presently, 
rippling the daisies in the field, 
and just as it reached me I 
started the glider on the run- 
way. But the innocent-appear- 
ing breeze was a whirlwind. It 
jerked the front of the machine 
sharply upward. I tilted my 
rudder to descend. Then the 
breeze spun downward, driving 
the glider to the ground with a 
tremendous shock and spin- 
ning me out head first. That’s 
just a sample of what we had to 
learn about air currents; nobody 
had ever heard of “holes” 


the air at that time. Wehadto ‘he pilot, and Wilbur, who ran down the runway to s 


go ahead and discover every- 
thing for ourselves. 

But we glided successfully that summer, and we began 
to dream of greater things. Moreover, we aided Chanute 
to discover the errors in Lilienthal’s tables, which were 
due to experimental flights down a hill with a descent so 
acute that the wind swept up its side and out from its 
surface with false buoying power. On the proper incline, 
which would be one parallel with the flight of the machine, 
the tables would not work out. Chanute rewrote the 
article on aeronautics for the last edition of the encyclo- 
pedia, and corrected his figures. 

The next step, of course, was the natural one of in- 
stalling an engine. Others were experimenting, and ‘it 
now became a question of which would be the first to fly 
with an engine. But we felt reasonably secure, be- 
cause we had worked out all our own figures, and the 
others were still guessing or depending upon Lilienthal’s 
or somebody else’s that were inaccurate. Chanute 
knew we expected to try sustained flights later on, and 
while abroad that year mentioned the fact, so we had 
competition across water, too. 

We wrote to a number of automobile manufacturers 
about an engine. We demanded an eight-horse-power, 
one of not over 200 pounds in weight. This was allow- 
ing twenty-five pounds to each horsepower, and did not 
seem to us prohibitive. 

Several answers came. Some of the manufacturers 
politely declined to consider the building of such an 








in The first flight! This photograph snapped by a visiting life-saver shows the first plane im the act of taking off. Orville Wright is 
teady the machine, appears on the right. The plane remained in the air 
twelve seconds 
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Orville Wright at the controls of one of his first military planes 














The first hangar showing the Wright brothers assembling t 
first plane at Kitty Hawk 


engine; the gasoline motor was comparatively new then, and 
they were having trouble enough with standard sizes. Some 
said it couldn’t be built to our specifications, which was amus- 
ing, because lighter engines of greater power had already been 
used. Some seemed to think we were demented—“ Building 
a flying machine, eh?” But one concern, of which we never 
had heard, said it could turn out a motor such as we wanted, 
and forwarded us figures. We were suspicious of figures by 
this time, and we doubted this concern’s ability to get the 
horsepower claimed, considering the bore of the cylinders, 


’ etc. Later,-I may add, we discovered that such an engine 


was capable of giving much greater horsepower. But we 
didn’t know that at the time; we had to learn our A, B, C’s 
as we went along. 

Finally, though, we had a motor built. We had discovered 
that we could allow much more weight than we had planned 
at first, and in the end the getting of the engine became com- 
paratively simple. The next step was to figure out what we 
wanted in the way of a screw propeller. 

We turned to our books again. All the figures available 
dealt with the marine propeller—the thrust of the. screw 
against the water. We had only turned from the solution of 
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more we experimented with 
our models the more com- 
plicated it became. 

There was the size to be 
considered. There was the 
material to be decided. 
There was the matter of the 
number of blades. There 
was the delicate question 
of the pitch of the blades. 
And then, after we had 
made headway with these 
problems, we began to scent 
new dificulties. One pitch 
and one force applied to the 
thrust against still air: what 
about the suction, and the 
air in motion, and the va- 
cuum, and the thousand and 
one changing conditions? 


one problem to the intrica- 
=) cies of another. And the 
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The world suddenly became air-minded. Here is the late King 
Edward of England ns, plane described by Wilbur 
rig : 









The first plane made four flights on December 17, 1903, the longest being 852 feet. 
Then a gust of wind turned it over and smashed it as shown in the photo 





a They were trying out turbine 
engines on the big ocean liners 
at that time, with an idea of 
determining the efficiency of 
this type. The results were 
amazing in the exact percent- 
age of efficiency developed by 
fuel and engine and propeller 
combined. A little above 40per 
cent. efficiency was considered 
wonderful. And the best we 
could do, after months and 
months of experimenting and 
studying, was to conceive and 
build a propeller that. had to 
deliver 66 per cent. of effi- 
ciency, or fail us altogether. 
But we went down to Kitty 
Hawk pretty confident, just 
the same. 

There were the usual vexa- 
tious delays. But finally, in 
December, 1903, we were ready 
to make the first flight. My 
brother and I flipped a coin 
for the privilege of being the first to attempt a sustained 
flight in the air. Up to now, of course, we had merely 
taken turns, but this was a much bigger thing.” He won. 

The initial attempt was not a success. The machine 
fluttered for about 100 feet. down the side of the hill, 
pretty much as the gliders had done. ‘Then it settled 
with a thud, snapping off the propeller shaft, and thus 
effectually ending any further experiments for the time 
being. 

It was getting late in the fall.. Already the gales off 
Hatteras were beginning to howl. So I went back to 
Dayton personally to get a new. shaft and to hurry along 
the work as rapidly as I could. 








T WAS finished at last. As I went to the train that 
morning, I heard for the first time of the machine 
constructed by Langley, which had dropped into a river 
the day before. You see others were working just as 
desperately as we were to perfect a flying-machine. 

We adjusted the new shaft as soon as I reached Kitty 
Hawk. By the time we had finished it was late in the 
afternoon, with a stiff wind blowing. Our facilities for 
handling the machine were of the crudest. In the past, 
with our gliders, we had depended upon the help of some 
men from a life-saving station, a mile or two away. As 





none of them happened to be at our camp that afternoon, we 
decided to postpone the next trial till morning. 

It was cold that night. A man named Brinkley—W. C. 
Brinkley—dropped in to warm himself. He was buying sal- 
vage on one or more of the ships sunk during a recent storm 
that had raged outside Kitty Hawk Point. I remember his 
looking curiously at the framework, with its engine and 
canvas wings, and asking, ““What’s that?” We told him it 
was a flying-machine which we were going to try out the next 
morning, and asked him if he thought it would be a success. 
He looked out toward the ocean, which was getting rough and 
which was battering the sunken ships in which he was inter- 
ested. Then ‘he said, “Well, you never can tell what will 
happen—if conditions are favorable.” Nevertheless, he asked 
permission to stay overnight and watch the attempted flight. 

Morning brought with it a twenty-seven-mile gale. Our 
instruments, which were more delicate and more accurate than 
the Government’s, made it a little over twenty-four; but the 
official reading by the United States was twenty-seven miles 
an hour. As soon as it was light we ran up our signal for help 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Christmas With Bells On 


A Yuletide Adventure of the Lone Lynx Patrol 


By Lovell Coombs 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


“T WAS a dull and somewhat depressing day 
before Christmas, even for a cheerful Scout— 
not a speck of snow anywhere, and not enough 
frost to make safe skating on the pond back 

of the village. 

Patrol Leader Ted Bradley and several other 
members of the Lynx Patrol were standing at the 
door of the Lynx Cabin studying the weather signs. 

“Tf this wind holds, it will be colder before morn- 
ing,” Ted predicted. ‘‘ Anyhow, fellows, we should 
worry. We'll have our good time just the same. 
It’s going to be heaps of fun to-night taking the 
toys and other things around,” and a nod of Ted’s 
head indicated the packages of toys, piled in a 
corner of the headquarters, that they had spent 
the odd time of several weeks in repairing or making, 
for distribution on Christmas eve to a number of 
poor families. 

“And perhaps we will strike some other extra 
special Good Turn before the day is up,” Ted 
added. 

“Like the Hopewood Bobcats’.Good Turn last 
Thanksgiving,” suggested Chuck Rivington. 

“Yes, that was a dandy. Here somes Sid Liv- 
ingston, on the run. Perhaps he has an idea.” 

“More likely he has heard of the ‘hot dogs’ 
Chuck brought,” Bev McCall suggested. ‘‘Is that 
it, Sid?” as the latter joined them. 

“You'll say ‘hot dog’ when you hear the news,” 
returned Sid, and to Ted: ““You remember Sandy 
Harding, the milkman’s son, who ran away.a couple 
of years ago? Well, John Clarke, the butcher, 
saw Sandy out on the gravel-pit road last night— 
at the railroad crossing, with two men, tramps. He 
stopped him, and tried to get Sandy to go home, 
but Sandy refused, and he and the men went on 
up the track in the direction of the gravel-pit 
woods. Mr. Clarke thinks Sandy and the others 
are beating their way south, for the rest of the 
winter, the way they usually do.” 

““ And, now,” went on Sid, ‘‘how about our having 
a try at persuading Sandy to go back home?” 

The other boys were for it immediately. As 
usual, Patrol Leader Ted was silent a moment 
before commenting or committing himself. 

“Certainly it would make a dandy Good Turn. —— 
But we don’t want to rush it. If Sandy doesn’t 
want to return home, we can hardly make him. 

I remember the talk at the time was that he had run away 
because his father was so hard on him. Perhaps he is afraid 
to go back.” 

“T am pretty sure his father has different ideas now,” 
volunteered Andy Kyle. “He brings us our milk; and he 
isn’t at all the same sharp-spoken gruff man he used to be. 
He is quiet, and sometimes worried-looking, as though he 
had been thinking of Sandy, and wishing he had treated 
him better.” 

‘Perhaps he is different. But we might have hard work to 
make Sandy believe it,” suggested Ted. “And then too, the 
men Sandy is with ’ll have to be figured on. They may be 
making Sandy stick with them, to beg and carry for them— 
like Sid and Bev last summer.” At this reference there was a 
hearty laugh from the others. 

“All right, laugh,” retorted Bev. “But it was funny, any- 
way—after it was over. Anyhow, Ted, you are only making 
difficulties. Aren’t we going to have a go at it?” 

“Certainly. I was merely trying to work out just what we 
would be up against,” Ted returned. ‘‘We would tackle it on 
Mrs. Harding’s account, if for no other reason. We know 
she will be glad enough to have Sandy back.” 

“Yes, we'll tackle it.. And we'll start right off now, and 
figure out the details on the way. We will run out to the pit 
on the old handcat. Everyone ’phone their folks where we 
are going, and that we may not be back until around supper 
time.” 

The usual hike preparations were made, and fifteen minutes 
later Chuck, Sid, Bev and Andy were carrying the old 
handcar from its place behind the section shed. Ted came 
running from the station to report that the road would be 
clear of trains for an hour; all jumped on the car, znd once 
more were headed for their old “stamping ground,” the gravel 
pit and its surrounding woods. 

Twenty minutes brisk pumping brought them to the old 
siding. A few minutes later the handcar rolled to a stop in the 
woods a short distance from the old work camp. 








Balanced between the two he went forward with long rabbit-like leaps 


According to the plans made on the way, Ted and Chuck 
slipped off and set out in the direction of the camp, while 
the others waited, prepared to come ahead quickly on a call. 


ED and Chuck had proceeded but a short distance when 

the purpose of their expedition was temporarily forgotten. 
The cause was a small brown bear cub that scurried across 
the siding ahead of them. At least Chuck declared it was a 
bear cub; and with a whoop they were off in pursuit of it. 

The low-running animal crashed through bushes, scrambled 
clumsily over logs, and dodged around trees. Excitedly the 
two boys raced after it. 

“We're getting him!” cried Ted, leaping a prostrate trunk. 

They dove through a berry thicket into a small clearing, 
and the cub was in full view. 

The boys pulled up short. 

The “cub” was a human being, a man. He was half running, 
half scrambling along, in a peculiar stooped position. While 
the boys stood, he scrambled on, and gained the farther border 
of the clearing. 

“Well!” gasped Chuck. ‘Who is he?” 

“Perhaps a lunatic, who has escaped from somewhere,” 
Ted suggested. “Let us follow, and make sure. We won’t 
go too near.” 

They resumed the pursuit. The man, who had slackened 
his pace, again began running desperately, in the strange 
stooped posture. Ted and Chuck again drew near. Pres- 
ently they had another, closer view of their quarry. 

“Why,” cried Ted, “it’s a boy! And I believe,” he added 
excitedly, “I believe it’s Sandy Harding!” 

With a shout he was off at redoubled speed, Chuck after. 

“Sandy!” Ted:-cried. “Sandy! Wait! It’s Ted Bradley!” 

The fleeing boy halted abruptly. He looked back. With 
an answering cry he turned and came hobbling frantically to- 
ward them. Ted and Chuck rushed to meet him. 

“His feet are shackled!” exclaimed Chuck. “And one 
hand is tied to his ankles!” 
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As they reached the handcuffed lad the latter 
stumbled and went to the ground in a heap. Ted 
and Chuck dropped to their knees beside him and 
raised him to a sitting position. 

“You know me, don’t you, Sandy?” said Ted. 
“What have you got these things for? Who did it?” 

The runaway boy, thin-faced, ragged and un- 
washed, cast a frightened look over his shoulder. 
“T have been with some tramps.. This morning 
they sent me out to get something to eat. I was 
afraid to ask anybody, because I’d be known, so 
I came back and told them the reason—that this 
was near my home. Then one of them was afraid 
I'd leave them, and tell some things I know about 
them, so they put these handcuffs on me. When 
they weren’t looking I slipped away.” 


S THE fleeing boy talked Ted and Chuck 
were working to free him from his shackles. 

“Do you want to come home, Sandy?” Ted ques- 
tioned. 

Sandy’s voice trembled as he replied. ‘Yes, I 
would like to—but # 

“Tt’s your father?” Ted asked. 

Sandy nodded. 

“Look here, Sandy, your father will be glad to 
see you, too,” declared Ted. ‘I’m sure of it. He 
has been a lot different lately, and I’m as sure as 
anything he has been thinking about you, and 
wishing you would come back.” 

“And your mother,” Ted continued; “she has 
been sick most of the year, just because of your 
going away.” 

Sandy’s lips quivered and his eyes filled up. At 
that moment the three boys were startled by a 
shout. Sandy uttered a cry. “It’s them! They 
are after me! Oh, don’t let them get me again!” 

Ted and Chuck dropped their efforts at the hand- 
cuffs, and promptly seizing Sandy by either arm, 
set off on the run for the siding, half carrying, half 
dragging him. 

The shouting drew nearer. Desperately the boys 
sought to hasten their pace. It was of no avail. 
The next shout was yet closer. 

Sandy came to a stop. “It’s no use! I can’t 
keep it up!” he gasped. ‘You boys go on! Leave 
me, or they’ll get you too!” 

“Of course not!” declared Ted warmly. ‘That 
would be a fine thing to do!” 

“‘Certainly,” began Chuck. He interrupted himself. “Say! 
They haven’t seen you and me yet, Ted! Let us hike, and 
let them take Sandy back, then follow, and see where they 
put him. Then we’ll come back and rescue him!” 

“Yes, do that,”’ cried Sandy. ‘Here they come! Run!” 

Ted and Chuck darted away a short distance, and dropped 
behind a log. They found a hole, and peered from beneath in 
time to see a large red-bearded man run forward. The man 
grasped Sandy by the shoulder, and cuffed and boxed him 
roughly. Then he caught the boy up as though he were a 
sack of potatoes, and bore him off through the woods in the 
direction of the old work camp. 

As soon as Sandy and his captor were a safe distance away 
Ted and Chuck followed, dodging from tree to tree. 

The old bunk-house appeared through the trees. Toward 
this the tramp directed his steps, and entered an end door. 
After some minutes he reappeared, alone, and passed on about 
the shanty. 

“Good,” commented Ted. ‘He can’t have tied Sandy up 
very carefully. Now, first, let us find out how many men 
there are. I see some smoke over the bunk-house, so probably 
they are just beyond. They often build a fire there.” 

Keeping carefully under cover, the two boys continued for- 
ward until they were able to see beyond the western end of 
the bunk shanty. Under a tree in the center of the clearing a 
group of half a dozen rough-looking men were seated or lying 
beside a blazing fire. 

“Now,” said Ted, ‘“‘we had better work back until the 
bunk-house is between us.” 

The move was made. Then, watching that they stepped 
on no crackling twigs, the boys stole out across the clearing. 
They gained the rear of the long, low building. 

There were no windows on that side. Chuck found a crack, 
and peered within. 

“‘T see him,”’ he whispered. ‘‘He’s in a bunk, on the far 
side.” 
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He caught the boy up as though he were a sack of potatoes and; bore him off: through the woods 


Ted applied his eyes to the crack. 

“Sh—h! Sandy!” he whispered. 

The figure in the bunk moved, and Sandy’s pale face showed 
over the side board. He returned a low hiss. 

“T’m tied in here,” he said guardedly. ‘You will have to 
come in by the door at the front end. But be careful! They’ll 
surely get you if they see you!” 

“They won’t see us,” declared Ted confidently. 

Chuck had crept én to the end of the shanty, and was lying 
flat on the ground, peering about the corner. Ted followed. 

“How does it look?” he asked. 

“The door is only six feet away; but it doesn’t look very 
good for getting in without being seen. There is a low clump 
of juniper just beyond the door, but it’s not high enough to 
give us cover. I’m afraid the tramps will see us.” 

Ted looked. He considered the problem. 

“T have it,” he said. 

He drew back, and made for a small scrubby cedar tree. 
With his knife he cut off a bushy branch. 

‘“‘What’s the idea?”’ asked Chuck. ‘Oh, I see! Good!” 

Ted trimmed the branch to allow a foot of stem. Dragging 
the branch behind him, he returned to the end of the shanty. 
He dropped to the ground, and peered about the corner. 


‘THE tramps were still smoking and talking. Cautiously 
he crawled out around the corner, the cedar bough trailing 
behind him. 

Slowly, inch by inch, he edged forward. Several times he 
lay flat, as one of the tramps on the farther side of the fire 
seemed suddenly to look squarely towards him. 

He gained the far side of the bunk-house door. Now came 
the ticklish part of the proceeding. With eyes never removed 
from the men at the fire, Ted slowly brought the cedar bough 
around in front of him. Then slowly, very slowly, he began 
raising it beside the juniper bush. 

Several times he faltered, almost certain that one of the 
tramps had observed him. To Chuck, watching and fairly 
holding his breath, it seemed an hour before the cedar branch 
was finally upright. 

For several minutes Ted lay immovable. Then carefully 
he raised himself on one elbow and began very slowly to force 
the trimmed end of the.cedar branch down into the juniper. 

It was done—and the blind completed. 

“‘Fine!”’ whispered Chuck. 

“Yes, that will do,” returned Ted. ‘Now for Sandy!” 

He wormed his way backward, and crawled in over the 
bunk-house doorstep. Chuck followed. 

The shanty, which was lined on either side with tiers of 
rough, shelf-like bunks, was but dimly lighted by two small 
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windows. Ted and Chuck tiptoed forward, and discovered 
Sandy’s white face straining anxiously over the rail of one of 
the topmost bunks. 

“You were so quiet I thought you had gone,” he exclaimed 
in relief. 

“We had to stick up a ‘blind’ before we could risk coming 
in through the door,” Ted explained. ‘‘Now we will soon 
have you out.” 

“You'll have to cut my hands loose first. They are tied 
behind me, to one of the bunk posts. Luckily he took the 
handcuffs off my hands, but he left the one on my feet.” 

Ted climbed into the end of the adjoining upper bunk. 
He whipped out his knife, and with a few cuts freed the 
prisoner. Sandy sat up, slipped over the bunk rail, and 
dropped to the floor into Chuck’s waiting arms. 

“Have you a file?” he asked. 

“No. Filing would take too long, anyway. We have a 
handcar out on the siding. We’re going to get you away on 
that,” explained Ted. ‘‘You follow Chuck, now, and crawl 
out, around to the back of the shanty. You go first, 
Chuck.” 

At the door Chuck dropped on his face, and wriggled over 
the step. As soon as he was out of the way, Sandy followed, 
then Ted. They crawled round the rear corner, and sprang to 
their feet, safely out of view of the tramps. 

**So far so good! Now for the woods and the handcar! 
We'll make a hand-chair and carry you, Sandy.” 

Ted and Chuck crossed and gripped each other’s hands, 
stooped and picked Sandy up between them, and set off 
hastily for the trees. 

““We must be careful not to step on any dry sticks,” Ted 
warned. 

They were within a few feet of the trees and safety when 
there happened the very accident they were carefully picking 
their steps to avoid. Ted, skirting a brush pile, stepped 
into a grass-hidden hole. Before he could recover himself all 
three boys fell with a crash into the mound of dead and brittle 
branches. Immediately there rose a shout from the direction 
of the camp fire. 

“T ought to be shot! I didn’t see it!’ groaned Ted, as 
they scrambled out. 

“It was my fault. I’m too heavy for you,” declared Sandy. 
“Let me hop along. We can go faster.” 

“All right,” agreed Chuck, and with Ted he hastily caught 
Sandy under the arm, and they broke into a run, Sandy hop- 
ping along between them. 

They gained the trees. At-the same moment, a shout told 
they were seen. 

“Straight for the car!” said Ted. And abandoning all 
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attempt at concealment, he emitted a shrill warning whistle, 
and cried, ‘Hey! Sid! Bev! We’re coming! They’re after 
us! Get ready to run!” 

To Sandy he urged, ‘‘Come on! For all you’re worth!” 

Sandy required no urging, despite the shackles. Balanced 
between the other two, he went forward with long, rabbit-like 
leaps, and they covered the ground like sprinters. They 
crashed through a cedar thicket, and were at the siding. The 
handcar was a few yards away. 

“Start her going!” cried Ted to the boys on the car. 

Ted and Chuck caught up Sandy and fairly flew over the 
remaining distance. They flung their passenger aboard and 
leaped after. The others threw themselves upon the handle- . 
bars, and the car wheels began to spin. 

Before they were fully under way, however, one of. the 
tramps rushed into view within fifty feet of them. He raised 
a cry, and came racing after. The boys thrust up and down on 
the jigger bars with all their strength. Rapidly the car 
gained speed. For a few moments the pursuing tramp con- 
tinued to gain upon them. Then, as the boys worked des- 
perately, he began to fall behind. bd 

“We're beating him!” cried Sid, who faced the rear. “‘He 
has stumbled and fallen! There—he has stopped!” he an- 
nounced jubilantly a moment later. : 

The boys’ elation was short-lived. There was an exchange 
of shouting from the direction of the camp, and presently Bev 
exclaimed, ‘‘They are after us with one of the old push-cars! 
Two are riding, and two are running and pushing!” 

“‘They’re not gaining on us, though,” said Ted, looking 
back. “They’ll not get us. They can’t run fast enough over 
the ties.” 

““If they follow us out on to the main line they may give 
us a race!” warned Ted breathlessly as he heaved up and 
down. ‘‘Four men, taking turns, could make one of those 
cars hum! Work for all you are worth, fellows! Let us get 
as big a lead as possible before we hit the main track!” 

Sandy had been lying flat on the car, exhausted. “I’m 
going to help,” he said, and rising to his feet, he got one 
hand on the bobbing handbar. 

Although weak from ill treatment and want of food, the 
prospect of escape gave Sandy new strength, and his help 
quickly showed in the increased speed of the car. Faster the 
handbars bobbed up and down. The trees rushed by them 
in a stream. ‘We're pulling away from them now!” Sid 
cried jubilantly. 

The rushing car approached the curve that would take 
them out of the woods. 

‘How far back now, Sid?” Ted asked. 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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For a moment I thought he was angry 


All Tied Up 


HE last of February I had the flu, - I was in bed 

only three days. but afterwards I was just too weak 

and tired and unhappy to do much but sit by the 

window and pretend to read, and to wish that 
Billy hadn’t gone up to Mr. Scarborough’s lumber camp to 
his first job. Dr. Burgess came in nearly every day and kidded 
me along, but he had some long talks with mother, and at last 
it was decided that if the right place could be found I was to 
stay out of school for a month or two, and go somewhere into 
the hills where I could have lots of fresh air and a good quiet 
rest. I-didn’t enjoy the prospect much—going off among 
strangers, with nothing in particular to put my mind on. And 
nobody seemed to know just where to send me, until one day 
I heard a big jolly voice at the door, and a moment later John 
Scarborough himself was shaking my hand. 

““We’re going to take you up to Camp Four,” he boomed 
at me. “I'll have to do that, if I’m going to keep Dean there, 
and I certainly need him.” 

Of course, mother worried about what kind of care I would 
get away up there in the woods, in case I should come down 
sick again, and about the roughness of the men, and a whole 
lot of other things. But Mr. Scarborough told her he had a 
doctor right there in camp, and that if a boy almost eighteen 
couldn’t stand rough company without being damaged he 
guessed he never would, but that he’d keep an eye on me; and 
that while the men were rough, they weren’t a bad lot, and 
that in just a year or two I’d have to be getting out on my 
own among all kinds of men, anyway. 

“And I'll arrange things so he can lie abed mornings, and 
have his breakfast brought to him,” he finished. 

So it was settled that I should go. We took the train to 
Lewiston, and there Big Mack met us with two big horses 
hitched to a box sled. They bundled ,me up in blankets, and 
off we started for the half-day drive up into the high hills and 
the big trees. 

“Maybe I’d better post you on two or three things,”’ said 
Mr. Scarborough. “Billy isn’t clerking as I had planned. 
He’s the bull cook.” 

“‘I didn’t suppose he could cook well enough for a whole 
gang of men,” I said. 

Mr. Scarborough laughed. 

“Oh, a bull cook doesn’t do any cooking. 
of general roustabout around the cook-shack.” 

“Kitchen police?” I ventured. 

“‘That’s it—makes the fires, cuts kindling, lugs in the wood, 
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peels vegetables, cleans up the scraps, helps wash dishes and 
wait table—things like that.” 

“Is that all?” I said. ‘‘What does he do with all the rest 
of his time, barring the couple of hours he needs for sleep?” 

Mr. Scarborough laughed again. 

“‘Oh, it isn’t as bad as all that. He gets time to play check- 
ers sometimes in the evening with Gust, the cook, and to find 
out all sorts of things about lumbering from Mack, here, and 
do a lot of wishing for Tommy Chessley.” 

“What sort is the cook?” I asked. 

“Gust? Well, he’s something of a tough customer. He’s 
a wonderful cook, and he’s fair and square, but he has a temper 
like-a tiger, and when it’s roused he doesn’t care much what 
he does. That’s how it happens that Dean is the bull cook. 
Bull cooks as a rule aren’t a very good lot, just job-holders, 
more or less lazy, or slack, or dirty, unless they are youngsters 
like Billy, out on their first job. Most of them are just 
drifters, and when any of them try to put anything-over on 
Gust, he beats them up. Gust is a very particular person. 
He’s king of his kitchen, and everything has to be just so. 
And he wouldn’t lower himself to do any of the chores himself 
—not if the camp starved to death; he’s the cook, not a chore 
boy. The last bull cook tried to tell him the right way to 
make a bread pudding, and grumbled about having to peel 
potatoes for French fries. Gust took him by the collar and 
showed him some grease in a kettle he was supposed to have 
washed, and then he took him in his two hands like a stick of 
wood, and heaved him clear over the chopping block. 

‘‘And that’s the man Billy is working for!” I gasped. 

“Yes; I couldn’t get anybody else. The men like Gust’s 
cooking, but they are afraid to work under him. For a few 
days I had to draft men into the job, for a day at a time, 
including some of the office force. They didn’t like it, and 
neither did Gust. And just as Dean arrived, Gust came roar- 
ing up to the office that if he couldn’t have a regular bull 
cook right away, there wasn’t going to be any dinner, nor any 
breakfast, and for all he cared the men could come down and 
cook their own grub, but they’d have to dig out the kitchen 
first, because between vegetable peelings and dirty dishes the 
kitchen table was buried about a foot deep. And Dean just 
looked up at him with a grin, and said he didn’t know any- 
thing about the job, but guessed he could wash dishes all right, 
and that as long as he-had nothing to do for the afternoon but 
humor his appetite he’d be glad to help out any way he could. 
He didn’t get through till about eleven that night, but he made 
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a great hit with Gust—the old tyrant actually pitched ‘n and 
helped him clean up. And Dean has been bull cook ever 
since. And it’s as good a job as any, to get a line on the 
lumber business with.” 

‘He hasn’t had any trouble?” ° 

“‘No. He doesn’t pretend to know anything about the job 
until he’s been told, and then he follows directions, and Gust 
says he never has to be told twice. If anything does go wrong, 
somehow Gust has got to feeling it must be his own fault. 
And as Gust takes a pride in his cooking and Dean has an 
inquiring mind and a praiseful tongue, and is making Gust 
teach him to cook, they’re mighty good friends. Only Gust 
is putting up a howl that Dean has too much work to do, and 
has to have some help. He’s complained of all the other bull 
cooks that he couldn’t get any work out of them, and he’s 
piled extra chores on to them till they were ready to drop.” 

“Billy seems to know how to handle people,” I said with a 
grin, thinking of how he had worked on Mr. Scarborough’s 
prejudice against Scouting, and finally got him to boost a plan 
for a new Troop in a church where he was a trustee and had 
always kept Scouting out. 

“Meaning me?” said Mr. Scarborough, grinning back. 

“Not any more than me,” I answered. ‘‘He argues me 
into all sorts of things.” 


ee WAS just supper time when we got to Camp Four, and 
Billy was as busy as I was hungry, so I didn’t get a chance 
to talk tohim. There were two long tables in the mess hall— 
a long room of rough pine planks—and Billy, in his shirt- 
sleeves and a big apron that had once been white, stood in the 
door of the kitchen with his eagle eye on the men that came 
swarming in, and both ears cocked for polite requests like 
“More spuds, kid,” and “‘What’s the matter with fillin’ up 
this coffee pot?” Billy flitted around with a sort of gyrating 
motion, as if he were practising the fox-trot. 

There wasn’t much conversation during supper. The men 
sat on rough benches along the two oilcloth-covered tables, 
hunched over their plates, and made a real business of just 
eating. They wanted a lot of food, and wanted it quick, and 
didn’t care very much just how they got it. And what a meal 
it was! Boiled beef and cabbage, macaroni and cheese, 
potatoes, stewed tomatoes and canned corn, great plates of 
hot biscuits, bowls of stewed prunes and apricots, and thick 
slabs of what looked like frosted raisin bread, that Mack said 
was camp cake. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Mr. Scarborough and Mack and I sat at the far end’of one 
of the long tables, where I could get a good look over the whole 
room and out into the kitchen. Just inside the kitchen door, 
in cook’s cap and apron, stood a short, squat man, arms akimbo, 
staring out into the dining-hall with a look that was half satis- 
faction, half defiance. He was black-haired, little-eyed, 
short-necked, and a big scar ran diagonally across his forehead 
to the top of his nose. Mr. Scarborough made a sign to him, 
and in a moment he came sort of sliding in, almost noiselessly, 
and put down in front of me a huge bowl of milk toast and a 
tumbler of soft-boiled eggs. 

‘Vor you,” he said, with a grin that might have been either 
a sneer or kindness, and was gone. 

“That’s Gust,” said Mr. Scarborough. 
at him.” 

He was worth looking at. The hand that had quietly 
slipped the bowl to my plate was like a beef-knuckle. And 
the shoulders were huge—not broad so much as thick. And 
his hands reached almost to his knees. About his wide, bony 
face there was something fierce, and at the same time some- 
thing somehow sorrowful. 

“The best camp cook in three States,” said Big Mack, who 
was sitting just beyond Mr. Scarborough, ‘‘and the meanest 
disposition, so they say, though I’ve always got on with him 
myself. But let a man come in here hungry, any time of day 
or night, the way we did the night of the big storm, and though 
Gust may curse over the extra work till the air is blue, he’ll feed 
the man, whoever he may be, till he’s full. You eat what he 
cooks for you, Tommy—all of it. He won’t like you if you 
don’t.” 

Supper over, the men broke out suddenly into a babel of 
talk and guffaws of laughter, and then trooped out with a 
great clattering of heavy boots. After a little I heard the 
squeak of a violin from one of the bunk houses, the purr of a 
harmonica, and then a heavy rhythmic beat that I knew must 
be made by dancing—lumberjack dancing. 

Mr. Scarborough and Mack lingered at the table. 

‘“They’ll be noisy for an hour or two,” said Mr. Scarborough. 
“But I’m going to put you in Mack’s cabin, where you won’t 
hear a sound, not even the‘snores. Oh, Gust!” 

““Yaw, Mist’ Scorbraw,” bellowed Gust from the kitchen. 
“Vat you vant? Ay got vork to do.” 

“That’s what I want to see you about.” 

“Ay be right dere.” 

We waited two or three minutes, while Mr. Scarborough 
stared at the ceiling, a comic grin on his cheery face. And 
then all at once Gust was right there beside us. 

““How’s everything, Gust?” 

“Oh, pretty goot.” 

“The boy’s doing all right?” 

“Yaw. He don’t know mooch, but he vork, and he learn. 
But a kid can’t do two man’s work, Mist’ Scorbraw. You gif 
me dirty lazypones, tank he know it all, and all the time 
talk about how much vork he do. Ay fix him so he not talk 
so mooch. But Beel, he vork, not talk, only he tell me funny 
stories, make me laugh. But ve need dishvasher, vaiter. 
Still, ay radder do chores vid Beel myzelf than haf anodder 
boozy loafer aroundt lak most tam Ay get. Ve get along. 
Ay help Beel. He’s goot boy.” 

‘“‘Here’s another one,”’ smiled Mr. Scarborough. 

“Yaw,” grunted Gust, beaming at me like summer sunshine, 
‘spare ribs!” 

He took a long look at me. 

“The kid that came ofer the mountain in 
the storm vid Mack and Beel,” he grunted. 

“Yaw, he can stay.” 

‘“‘He’s been sick, Gust. But maybe he’ll 
be useful when he gets stronger. Feed him 
up. And mind, no orders. He’s to do only 
what he feels like. And no rough stuff with 
these boys, Gust. You start beating either 
one of them, and I’ about break your neck. 
Understand? 

Gust’s grin grew wider. 

“You break my neck, you pooty good man: 
Listen. Efery man Ay beat up, he had it 
coming—bums, loafers, low lifes. You can 
haf them in camp, but Ay von’t haf them in 
my kitchen.” 

He waved a solemn, stocky finger at me. 

“Morning, after the gang, you eat in 
kitchen vid Beel and me—maybe fried 
chicken. You too tired to vork, tell me funny 
story.” 

Up at Mack’s cabin, I sat for awhile be- 
fore the blazing fire, while Mack smoked his 
pipe. Finally he asked me about Jim. 

“Fine,” I said. ‘He won the archery 
contest.” 

“Archery? Bow and arrows? Huh!” 

“And how’s Skaggs?” 

“Fine, too. All well again after his fight 
with the cougar, and doing well with his 
traps. He comes in here every little while. 
We’re pretty good friends.” 

“And Billy’s doing all right?” 

“He suits Gust. That’s worth money to 
the whole camp. And besides—well, he and 
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“Take a good look 


more?” 


“You may be the one 
the men call,—was it ™ 
Lazy or Loony Larri- 





Gust have some sort of a scheme on. Gust says Larsen, the 
last bull cook, was stealing provisions, though how he got 
them out of camp is a mystery. And they say the stealing is 
still going on. I don’t know much about it. Billy can tell 
you. And son, for you it’s bed time.” 


HEN I woke in the morning, Mack had gone and the sun 
was ‘so high I knew it must be late. I wondered what 
Gust would think of me, and if I would get any breakfast; 
for I had an appetite like a wolf. Gust gave a sour good morn- 
ing when I appeared, though he and Billy were having a late 
breakfast themselves, and I wondered why he should be vexed 
at me. -We ate in silence. Finally Gust shoved back his 
chair and sort of heaved himself to his feet. 
“Out of prunes,” he snorted. ‘Mist’ Larrimore, the store- 
room clerk, says so, so ve must be. And ve got lot of prunes 
two veeks ago. Sax box prunes in two veeks: The vay they 


go, one vould tank Ay cook prunes for Paul Bunyan. Any- 
thing else?” 
“He says to go slow on oatmeal,” said Billy. “Some of 


the bags on the last load got wet and moulded, and he had 
to throw them out.” 

“‘Qudt vere? He got no pigs, no chicken, no cow. And 
he gif no oatmeals to mine. Throw id oudt—to the bird and 
the rabbid, and the borgubine, Ay subbose. How can Ay 
feed this gang vidout prunes and oatmeals? Aind’t ve short 
vid bodadoes, too?” 

“We are,” said Billy. ‘‘Larrimore said the last lot were so 
bad he had to resack them. There were three sacks of bad 
ones.” 

‘‘For the borgubines and the birds! 
bird go on two legs, vidout fedders. 
cook he steal right 
out of the kitchen, 
till ve lock effery- 
thing up in the store- 
room, and haf to 
check out all ve get. 
And now they dis- 
appear from the 
store-room. 
Oatmeals to the 
bird! Those 
bird, they smell 
like a rat to me, 
Beel—a rat vid 
glasses, vot is a 
very bolite 
young man 
named = Larri- 
more. And 
maybe, Beel, he 
tell Mist’ Scor- 
braw you and 
me are the rat 

and the borgu- 
bine and the 
bird!” 


By gar, I bet you those 
Ven Larsen vas bull 
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“But if Larrimore is stealing things, how does he get them 
away?” : 

“Ay don’t know. Bring me that last box prunes you yust 
brought from the storeroom. Look,” he went on, as Billy set 
it on the edge of the table. “‘Hatchet marks under the edge 
of the lid. Alretty been opened. Ve take off lid—efferything 
look all right. Ve take out handful prunes—and—you see— 
all jumbled up underneath, not packed tight at all—four, fiv> 
pound gone. Subbose, maybe, something out of flour sack, 
sugar sack; beans, maybe; split peas, coffee—vhat? I'll bet 
you. And maybe canned goods out of case that unfortunately 
gets busted.” 

“Well, keep quiet about it, Gust, and we'll watch. Come 
on, Tommy, I’ve got work to-do.” 

“Ve allus got vork to do,” grunted Gust. ‘You got to 
have clerk’s yob, if you vant time to think up meanness.” 

I sat on a log and watched Billy work, and listened while he 
explained things to me. Gust, it seemed, hated Larrimore 
on general principles. Larrimore seemed to think himself 
quite a josher; and because he couldn’t very well work his 
wisecracks on the woods crew, who despise clerks anyway, he 
tried them on Gust. Gust’s last name was Appermann, and 
Larrimore got to calling him the Apeman, and put Larsen, 
the former bull cook, up to asking Gust about oranoutans and 
chimpanzees, and talking about what long arms and big fists 
they have; and when Gust got sore, the two of them would 
keep up their natural history conversation in his hearing as 
if they didn’t know he was anywhere around. It was because 
they had teamed up together in pestering him that Gust in- 
sisted Larrimore was in on the stealing, too. 

“Anyhow,” said Billy, “‘something’s wrong. Al! the sup- 
plies get unloaded and checked at the storeroom door, and 
I have to check everything out. But somehow 
they don’t go as far as they should. But what 
becomes of them? Larrimore doesn’t eat them. 
And nobody that we can discover takes them out 
of camp. They don’t get hauled off in any wagon, 
for we’ve watched to see; and though Larrimore 
now and then goes down to some of the little burgs 
along the river, he doesn’t take anything with him.” 

““What’s become of Larsen?” I asked. 


wh 


ie H, HE’S around. He’s got some sort of 
cousin that owns a patch of timber a mile 
or so down toward the river. Our flume cuts 
across one corner of it. They’re getting out some 
timber down there, to run down the flume late in 
the spring, after the Scarborough run is over. I 
believe Larsen has been working down there.” 

“Hum!” I murmured. 

“Well, what?” 

“‘T was just thinking.” 

“Keep at it, then,” said Billy. ‘“‘It’s 
all you have to do fora while. And when 
you get so you can do a chore or two, 
make up to Larrimore a bit. You can 
pretend you’ve had a row with Gust and 
me. Larrimore hates any kind of physi- 
cal work like poison, and he has to lug 
in the wood for the storeroom heater. He 
tried to hang that job onto me, till Gust told 
him where to get off. You might work into 
that, just to be doing something, you know, 
and then keep your eyes open. 

“All right,” I said, ‘“‘unless Mack puts me 
at something else.” 

It was two or three days before I felt like 
doing anything, except eat and loll around. 
Then one afternoon as I was sunning myself 
in a chair on the office steps, Larrimore came 
out, frowning. His face brightened as he 
saw me. 

“Oh,” he said, “this is the new boy, isn’t it—Tom- 
my—Tottering Tommy, I believe the men call you.” 

Such a pleasant smile he had-when he said it, too. 

“*Let’s see—you’re a pal of the bull cook’s, aren’t 
you?” 

“‘T’m acquainted, with him,” I said. 

‘Well, some people have all the luck. There was 
poor Larsen that the big ape nearly worked to death, 
and now he’s taken a fancy to Dean, and does half 
his work for him, and says Dean has to have a helper. 
I suppose you’re going to be the helper?” 

“‘T don’t know that Dean and I concern you one way 
or the other,” I answered, “but just now I’m only a sort of 
boarder. When I feel up to it I’ll probably be helping some- 
body, that being my unfortunate nature, as well as part of 
the Scout Law. I don’t know why it should have to be 
Dean, though. I might help you, if I took a notion.” 

“Help me what?” 

“Whatever it is that you do besides making wisecracks. 
Maybe I could help you at that, too. It comes sort of natural 
to me. Speaking of Tottering Tommy, you must be the one 
the men call—was it Lazy, or Loony, Larrimore?” 

He scowled at me. 

““Well, just now I’m going to lug in some wood for the store- 
room stove. I’d like some help with that.” 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Captain Marshall’s Vanity 


ws: OOTBALL,” said Johnny Barnett in a bored tone, 
“is rubbish.” 
He grinned insolently at Coach Boles and Walt 
Marshall. The coach retained a wooden face; but 
Walt’s tightened. The line of his rather prominent jaw be- 
came more so, and his eyes glinted with a sudden light. 

“Considering that you’ve just agreed to come out for the 
team, that remark might need a little explaining,” he said 
evenly. 

“No trouble to show goods,” Johnny answered without heat. 
“You football fellows have a swelled idea about the impor- 
tance of your favorite vanity.” 

“Vanity?” Walt repeated. 

“Sure; vanity’s the word,” Johnny went on. “You live on 
cheers and hooey, and can’t understand why everyone doesn’t 
agree with you. And if any inquiring, curious sort of person 
asks: ‘how come?’ you answer with a lot of hokum about ‘the 
glory of Alma Mater.’ I heard what you said about my not 
coming out for the team last year. ‘A poor spirited louse,’ 
I believe you called me. I didn’t care then; I don’t care now. 
Your opinion doesn’t have any weight with me. And, since 
we’re on the subject of personalities, you’re wondering why I 
promised to report at the field to-morrow, eh?” 

“T am,” said Walt, “just so.” 

“One reason is because Coach Boles here has always treated 
me like a gentleman,” Johnny explained. “Another reason is 
that Bud Ainsworth and Nip Tyler are friends of mine, and I 
owe them some little service on that basis. And there’s still 
another reason which is strictly private and personal. Satis- 
factory?” 

“Perfectly,” Walt nodded. “And don’t get the idea that I 
solicited your help of my own free will. The team is going 
rotten, and, being captain, I didn’t let any personal dislike 
interfere with my duty. But, since you feel that football is 
rubbish, I don’t suppose that sort of unselfishness registers.” 

Johnny grinned. 

““What am I to do now, give three cheers?” he taunted. 
“You'll likely spread it all over the place that you put your 
precious pride in your pocket and asked me—a fellow you hate 
plenty—to help the team. A dollar’s worth of self-advertis- 
ing for a nickel’s worth of effort!” 

Walt turned to Coach Boles. 

“How about this fellow, Coach?” he asked. “Looks like a 
poor risk to me. He’s the type that will just about shoot to 
pieces any little bit of morale the team has left.”’ 

The coach shook his head. 

“No, I think not,”’ he said. “If Johnny gives his word, I 
think you can bank on it.” 

Walt got to his feet. 

“Your opinion is final with me, Coach,” he said. “To- 
morrow at three in the gym; and thanks for coming out, 
Barnett.” 

“You’re welcome, Marshall,’ said Johnny with icy polite- 
ness. 

Johnny promptly forgot the incident and was soon absorbed 
in the book which the late visit had temporarily set aside. 

But Wali didn’t. He thought about it for a long time, toss- 
ing restlessly in bed. When he and Coach Boles had started 
for Johnny’s room, he hadn’t—even vaguely—supposed that 
Johnny would come out. Johnny wasn’t interested in foot- 
ball; and Walt knew it perfectly well. Why? Walt was a 
snob at heart; more than a little selfish; a 
sweet-running halfback; but nobody’s fool. 
As a player, he had established himself; as a 
captain, he was still unproven. And the team 
had been unlucky; no question about that. 
Injuries—bad ones—and scholastic conditions 
had reduced a formidable-looking squad to a 
forlorn outfit, that stood a very good chance 
of being the doormat for every important 
team on the schedule. Walt had maintained 
an attitude of coolness through this season of 
ill luck. Inwardly, he was raging. This visit 
to Johnny’s was the last straw. And Johnny 
had upset all the dope by nonchalantly accept- 
ing. There was a hidden reason. Hadn’t 

Johnny openly hinted that there was a “reason, 
strictly private and personal?” 

‘*He’ll cross me wherever he can do it with- 
out getting caught,’ Walt muttered bitterly. 
“Well, two can play at that game!” and he 
fell into a troubled sleep. 

Two days of grilling signal drill, and another 
day of dummy scrimmage. Then a ray 
of sudden sunshine. Bill Lister, star tackle, 
had straightened out his scholastic tangle and 
returned to the fold. That was where Coach 


By Lee Willenborg 


Illustrated by Louis Schroeder 


Boles had been playing Johnny. What would they do with 
him now, Walt wondered. The coach answered this question 
by promptly shooting Johnny into the back-field. 

“Think he can be tuned up in time to do us any good back 
here?” Walt asked. 

“Don’t know,” Coach Boles had answered bitingly. ‘“‘He 
can’t hurt you any.” 

The team’s work was getting on the coach’s nerves a bit; 
he was only human. But Walt got a different slant on it. 
This switch in positions gave Johnny an added chance to gum 
Walt’s play. A second’s delay in starting; a missed take-out 
of an opposition tackler; a slight shift that would “telegraph” 
the play to their opponents. Walt had a beautiful time 
imagining all kinds of miserable situations. And he wasn’t 
entirely at fault. Hadn’t Johnny boldly declared that 
football was “rubbish”? Walt was game enough to admit 
that Johnny had worked like a beaver in practice; had 
caught the signals and formations surprisingly well. But 
then, Walt had expected that; he knew Johnny was smart. 
And that was the chief reason why fear had such a big part 
in his suspicions. 

The Walnut Hall game was a thriller. St. James, coming 
from behind, had tied the score in the last two minutes of play. 
A goal after touchdown added the winning point, and the 
school went more or less insane. Johnny wasn’t in it, of 
course; not being ready for scrimmage. He came into the 
field-house after the cheer leaders had carried most of the 
squad in on their shoulders. 


ALT, unlacing his shoes, looked up and saw Johnny 
opposite him. ; 
“Well, old gloom shooter, how did you like that one?” he 
asked, grinning through the sweat and grime. 
“They outplayed us,” said Johnny coolly, “but we out- 
lucked them. It looked about even in gameness.” 
“Got no thrill out of it, I suppose?” Walt asked. 
Johnny shrugged. 
He started to say something, changed his mind and then 
said: 
“You wouldn’t understand what I was about to say; so 
why should I say it?” 
“Suit yourself,” Walt answered sneeringly; “it wouldn’t 
make any difference one way or another.”’ 














You live.on cheers and hooey and can’t understand why everyone can’t agree with you 
g y 


The regulars got Monday off; but a scrimmage drill went on 
between the scrubs and second stringers. 

Johnny, at fullback for the scrubs, tore the opposing line to 
ribbons. His form was crude; but his powér was amazing. 
Fifteen minutes of it, and Coach Boles took him out. But the 
damage was done. The “regular gallery” perched in various 
parts of the stand saw it, of course. And, not having had any- 
thing much to gloat over for a full month, they spread the 
news with abandon. True, Johnny’s opposition was the sub- 
varsity; but the same that had made such tough opposition 
for the varsity backs all seasons. Walt, following the teams 
up the field, grew very thoughtful. It might be only a “flash 
in the pan”; such things happen. But suppose it wasn’t? 
Suppose—yes, Walt was thoughtful. His terse, pointed re- 
marks grew less frequent, and finally ceased. 

Two days later, Johnny, fullbacking for the varsity, re- 
peated his line-smearing tactics, only this time it was more so. 
Walt, covertly watching Coach Boles, caught that rare gleam 
in his eye that came only when a player flashed something of 
great promise. And there wasn’t the slightest evidence that 
Johnny meant to gum things for Walt’s back-field play. But, 
if he expected the coach to mention it, he was mistaken. One 
of the few things Walt had missed in his athletics—and they 
were few indeed—was the temperament of the coach. He 
stood it as long as he could; then he opened up. 

“Johnny looked sweet in there to-day.” 

“Yes, he did,” said Coach Boles. 

They were on their way to the training table, and they 
walked a half block before the coach added: 

“Yes, he looked good. But these were players he knew. 
Against strangers, he might not show so well.” 

Walt said nothing. The coach was merely cautious; but 
Walt thought he was dissembling. Thishurt. What had he 
done to lose the full confidence of the coach? Nothing that 
he could recall. Well, it was all of one piece. The football 
situation had grown visibly better since Johnny’s advent; 
but Walt was too sore and bitter to let himself see it. It would 
be a relief when the season ended; there had been nothing but 
grief in it for him. Probably he wouldn’t have cared so much 
if someone else had the captaincy. The student body 
always held a football captain responsible—when the team 
hit a losing streak. He recalled what Jolmny had said 
about football as Walt’s favorite “vanity.” Johnny was a 
cheap wisecracker, with no understanding of 
St. James’s traditions. Johnny’s reference to 
Bud Ainsworth and Nip Tyler was likely 
some more blah. For a moment he was 
tempted to ask them point blank and 
find out just how far their friendship for 
Johnny would reach. But he discarded the 
impulse as worthless. If they really were 
close friends of Johnny’s, they would cover 
up, and disclose nothing. If they weren't, 
they would suspect Walt of being jealous 
of Johnny. 

You are wondering, no doubt, why all this 
record of Walt’s reactions. Simply to indicate 
what was going on in his mind. Walt wasn’t 
a saint or a prodigy; he was just an average 
human. If he hadn’t been human and subject 
to human weakness, this affair couldn’t have 
happened. 


HE Greenville team came to St. James 

the following Saturday overspilling with 
confidence. Their arrogance became apparent 
in the very first scrimmage. Dawson, the 
Greenville captain, called across the double line 
of stooping players: 

“Hey, Marshall, is that bird Barnett in the 
game?” 

Before Walt had a chance to reply, Johnny 
walked around to Dawson and extended his 
hand. 

‘I’m new at football,” he said, ‘‘and maybe 
I’m doing the wrong thing. But it’s an honor 
to be singled out by the great Dawson. My 
number is twenty-one. Hope you'll see it, 
early and often.” 

And, without waiting to get an answer, he 
turned and came back to his position. Bud 
Ainsworth laughed, a loud guffaw that was 
echoed by the whole St. James team. 

“Ts that so?” said Dawson. 

“The busher’s comeback,” Bud sneered. 
“Tf originality was money, you couldn’t cash 
in for a dime.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“The bushers will worry you plenty before the last gun 
cracks,” Dawson snarled. 

“Start the worrying!” Ainsworth demanded. 

They did. Dawson tore around left end, and was felled in a 
wicked tackle by Walt after a 12-yard gain. 

“Thought you were faster on your feet, Dawson,” Nip Tyler 
drawled. ‘Guess that’ll be your biggest gain for to-day.” 


ALT was furious. Conversation didn’t bother him, but 

Johnny’s quick coolness had shaken Dawson and braced 
the whole St. James team. Bud and Nip had picked up 
Johnny’s lead very smoothly. And the whole thing had left 
Walt on the outside. Back and forth, the ball seesawed, both 
quarterbacks jockeying 
for a break that would 
put them in a position 
to score. Late in the 
second quarter, Green- 
ville made a bid. A 
sudden opening with the 
forward pass netted some 
forty yards in four plays. 
Eighteen yards from the 
goal, St. James halted 
the march. Dawson 
tried a goal from the 
field which was partly 
blocked, but wouldn’t 
have registered in any 
event. 

St. James got the ball 
on their own twenty- 
yard stripe early in the 
third period, and Walt 
began throwing Johnny 
against the line, bark- 
ing Johnny’s _ signal, 
three times in every 
four plays. Five con- 
secutive first downs put 
the St. James rooters in 
a frenzy and their team 
twenty-two yards from 
the goal. Four more 
times, Johnny was 
called, and made a first 
down by inches. Two 
more attempts netted ; _ 2 
a scant three yards. “a ~~ 
Johnny was stopped in “pS ee 
his tracks on the third 
down. 

“Field goal! Field goal!” came from the St. James stands 
in a rumbling chorus that rose to a hysterical shriek; and 
ended in a growl of disappointment, as Johnny hurled himself 
into the line for a fourth down and no gain. 

Greenville promptly kicked, a long, beautiful spiral, that 
undid all of Johnny’s effort. 

A buzz of talk arose in the St. James stand. 

“For Pete’s sake, what was Walt thinking of?” “Johnny 
carried the ball too often; he hadn’t anything left.” ‘Walt 
ought to be shot at sunrise!” ‘‘Rotten judgment!” ‘Oh boy, 
what Coach Boles will tell him!” ‘Walt couldn’t captain a 
flock of white wings!” ‘“‘Why didn’t he try for a field goal, the 
poor sap?” ‘A forward would have worked; the ends and 
backs were all in a mile too close.”” And there was a lot more; 
some of it unprintable; all of it critical. 

Johnny was taken out. A deafening cheer greeted him; a 
cheer richly earned. 

“Wonder he can walk,” sneered a statistics sharp. ‘‘ Carried 
the ball twenty-three times in twenty-eight plays.” 

The game ended in a scoreless tie. The optimists took 
it as a “moral victory”; Greenville was conceded to be 
the stronger team. But the vast majority took no such 
cheerful view. As their disappointment cooled, however, 
Walt came in for less drastic criticism. A victory and a 
scoreless tie in the last two games wasn’t so bad; better, much, 
than two defeats. 

The thing to really think about was Johnny. If he was 
badly hurt, St. James had lost a valuable asset. 

“Not hurt,” said Coach Boles, answering a group of anxious- 
eyed fans. 

He might have added that Johnny was nearly exhausted, 
but he didn’t. That would have opened the way for more 
criticism of Captain Marshall; and there was too much of that 
already. Nor did Coach Boles mention it to Walt. Walt had 
expected a call-down from the Coach. Johnny was in no 
physical shape to deliver what Walt had asked of him. Of 
course, Walt had an alibi; Johnny was the only St. James 
back who could gain consistently against Greenville. 
This same excuse was freely used by Walt’s friends; and 
he had some friends in St. James. But the last fellow 
in the school that Walt expected to show him any mercy was 
Johnny. . 

A gang at Morey’s coffee shop were panning Walt; and 
Johnny suddenly came to his defense. 

““He’s played some fine football for St. James,” said Johnny 
coolly. 
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“That’s a hot one from you, Johnny,” Sid Lewis jeered; 
“the hates you plenty.” 

“‘Well, that doesn’t change the facts any, does it?” Johnny 
countered in his lazy drawl. ‘‘He may be just as rotten a 
football captain as you say he is, Sid; but, as a player—there’s 
his record. You can’t laugh that off.” 

Of course, the incident was repeated and magnified; by the 
time it reached Walt, it was quite a story. Walt ignored it. 

“The cheap bounder!” he said to himself. ‘‘He won’t fool 
me by any such dramatics!” 

The Hillsboro game was a sort of set-up, 
supposedly. Coming just a week before the 
big final against Hull, it was on St. James’s 


Walt brought the stands to their feet 
with a sweeping end run of 


schedule mostly as a good, stiff practice game. Coach Boles 
wanted to win it, of course; he wanted to win every game 
possible. But the real ambition—in which St. James joined 
unanimously—was Hull. If St. James dropped every other 
game on the program and took Hull, it was counted a success- 
ful season. Johnny knew this, and it filled him with a satiri- 
cal humor. After the Hillsboro affair—and St. James won it 
17 to 6—the squad_was in the Hillsboro field-house taking 
the showers, and in a happy frame of mind. 


“ALL set for Hull now,” ‘said Jiggs Donahue. 
“Tf we don’t, I’m going to enter a monastery,” Dan 
Field declared. 

“Why wait.a week?” Johnny asked innocently. “I know 
you fellows hold the Hull affair important; but why?” 

The answers came in a confused chorus, during which 
Johnny grinned tauntingly. 

“What you fellows are trying to say is: A victory over Hull 
means more food for your vanity,” he said slowly. ‘Queer. 
I don’t understand it.” 

Walt boiled over inwardly; but his voice was icy cool. 

“No,” he sneered, “you wouldn’t. As a favor to St. James 
and your team mates, I’m asking you to stop that sort of talk. 
If you had the first glimmer of sense, you’d know that that 
sort of patter hurts the team’s morale. I’m sorry to have to 
talk to you this way; but it’s your own fault, Barnett.” 

“Piffle!” said Johnny, never losing his good-natured grin. 
“Morale is nothing more than fine physical condition and a 
fixed determination to win.. No team ever talked itself into a 
victory if-the opposition had anything; aor out of it, if they 
were really better than their opponents. This morale stuff is a 
lot of hooey; a sad bluff to bolster up the lack of fundamentals. 
As an example: Dawson and his Greenville team. They had 
it; far-in excess of St. James. Well, they didn’t win. What’s: 
the answer?” 

Walt stalked out, and a buzz of argument arose. But it 
didn’t last long. Food was a far more interesting subject. 
And most of'them slept on the homeward trip.. Among the 
few who didn’t sleep was Walt. The late conversation with 
Johnny kept revolving in his mind. .He tried, unsuccessfully, 
to get Johnny’s viewpoint. His own, being deeply imbedded 
in tradition and habit, remained firmly fixed. He wasn’t 
conscious ‘that he was prejudiced; prejudiced people usually 
aren’t; that’s why they’re prejudiced. He related the entire 
incident in detail to Coach Boles on Sunday. The Coach was 
thoughtful. 


Some great basketball stories appear next month in BOYS’ LIFE 
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**T’ll do just as you say, Coach,”’ Walt said. “ Personally, I 
consider Barnett a menace to our morale. If I was thinking 
only of my own comfort, I’d fire him off the squad at once.” 

“Put that idea out of your mind, Walt,” the Coach answered 
tersely; ‘we'll need every last ounce of man power to win from 
Hull.” 

Rain fell in torrents on Monday; the field was still unfit for 
play on Tuesday. And Coach Boles absolutely refused to take 
any undue risk of accidents. Wednesday was the final scrim- 

mage of the year. The 

band leading, most of the 

St. James student body 

came on the field to cheer 
the drill. Songs and yells 
echoed across the chill 

November air. It was 

Johnny who grabbed the 
lion’s share of applause 
when the scrimmage was 
put on. Walt had figured 
. that Coach Boles would 
put Johnny in at tackle; 
but he didn’t. The scrubs 
felt the power of Johnny’s 
thrusts at their line even 
though fourteen of them 
played at once. His work, 
far more effective than 
his first attempts, was 
still lacking in polish. 
But it was effective; Walt 
admitted it—to himself. 
The rooters were not so 
secretive. Their boom- 
ing cheers winding up 
frequently with “‘ Barnett, 
Barnett, Barnett!” got 
on Walt’s nerves. And 
they were already frayed 
to near the snapping 
point. The kidding ban- 
ter in the field-house after 
practice irritated. Even 
the sympathy of his per- 
sonal friends failed—for 
the first time—to soothe 
him. Thursday and Fri- 
day were positively the 
longest days he had ever 
lived. A chance remark 
at the training table Satur- 
day morning determined 
Walt upon a certain thing that had been at the back of his 
mind for days. 

Coach Boles was reading a newspaper, and Buck Wilson, 
the assistant Coach, was finishing a belated breakfast. 

“T’d feel a lot more confident if someone besides Marshall 
was calling the plays to-day,” said Buck between mouthfuls. 

Walt, passing the door, heard his name mentioned; he 
paused. 

“Who, for instance?” the Coach asked. 

“Brick Hawley,’”’ Buck answered promptly. 

“‘T’ve had the same thought,” said Coach Boles, laying down 
his paper. “Walt is a sweet player; I wouldn’t ask for a better, 
steadier half-back. But on strategy he’s short. I saw it long 
ago, and I lacked the moral courage to make the change. It’s 
Walt’s last year; he’s earned the right to be captain. To take 
the signals out of his hands now would hurt him. And what 
for? A new signa! caller might work; but the chances are 
against it.” 

“Umph,” Buck grunted. 

Walt tiptoed down the hall, turned and tramped noisily 
toward the dining-room. He didn’t want the coaches to know 
that he’d been eavesdropping. 

“Coach,” he said, coming up to the table, “I want to ask a 
special favor. Let someone else call signals to-day. I’ve lost 
confidence in my ability to select plays ever since the Green- 
ville game.” 

“Pretty late in the day to make a shift,” said the Coach, his 
keen eyes boring into Walt’s. 

‘A half hour’s signal drill with Brick Hawley calling would 
do the trick,’”’ Wali insisted. 

‘All right,” said the Coach, getting to his feet, “call the 
squad, Buck.” 


twenty-seven yards 


HE field was cleared and the gates locked. Wild rumors 

began to fly about. St. James had discovered that Hull 
had her signals and were rehearsing a new set—Walt had been 
hurt—Brick Hawley had refused to play unless he would be 
given the signal assignment—Johnny had been put off the 
squad for insubordination. These, and more, filled the old town 
with an added fillip of excitement to the already supercharged 
atmosphere. How such silly ideas get started, no one seems to 
find out. 

Hull’s squad, quartered at a Country Club five miles away, 
knew nothing of it. And, to do them justice, wouldn’t have 
cared greatly had they known. 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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Why Boys Should Take Up Aviation 


ORACE GREELEY said, “‘Go West, young man!” 

To-day I say, “Go up!” What Horace Greeley 

meant by his terse statement was for young men 

to go into new territory where new developments 

were taking place and there was an opportunity for men to 
grow up with the country, to rise with the tide, to get out of 
old ruts. When he said this, the ‘‘West’’ wes a new country; 
it offered unlimited possibilities and was a path by which 
young men could reach a most glowing future. The West is 
settled now—free land has gone long ago—and the thousands 
of great careers and successful men attest the 


By Augustus Post 


performing the feat gave the greatest demonstration of what 
a single individual with a good idea can accomplish that the 
world has seen since Columbus. He said, too, that “the 
Boy Scouts of to-day will be the flyers and engineers of to- 
morrow. The Army and Navy Training Schools provide as 
good training as can be obtained in the world. The Scout 
should be satisfied with nothing less than the best training 
obtainable.” 

The construction and flying of model aeroplanes, especially 
if they are models built from scale drawings and exactly like 


panies, the smallest number of. ground mechanics em- 
ployed was two and the largest 104; there is at present 
a shortage of trained men for positions as mechanics and 
ground engineers. Applicants are preferred who are aero- 
nautically trained mechanics.or who have had experience 
in airplane factories, but training in a trade school is very 
desirable. 

One reason why the commercial future of American aviation 
is so well assured is that we are bound to work up to the 
development of commercial aviation in other countries, which 
is at the present time ahead of ours. The 
lines of air-travel are thoroughly established 





wisdom of Horace Greel¢y’s foresight. The 
“Hills,” “Harrimans,” “Morgans” of the air 
are already beginning to plan for the great 
future of “Aerial Transportation Systems.” 
Lindbergh’s name will, without doubt, stand as 
high in the annals of history for his work in 
laying out airways as for his marvelous feat of 
flying across the Atlantic ocean. 

There will be at least ninety men working on 
the ground to keep ten men actually flying in 
the air as pilots of aircraft. Each large city will 
employ hundreds of men not only in actual work 
at municipal airports, but in the factories and 
repair shops that will inevitably be established 
near the air centers, and which in many cases 
are already in operation. Men will be needed 
to carry on the wireless stations, to attend the 
wireless direction-finding service, the “ Aviation 
Beacons,’ which take the place of the coast 
lighthouses, and to chart the weather and air 
conditions. There will be many new and un- 
thought of positions to be filled incidental to the 
new form of travel. What farmer ever thought 
that he would be making money selling gasoline 
to tourists as a side line, or that his wife would 
be making the spare room pay by overnighi 
accommodation, or that his boy would be 
running a “hot dog” stand on the lawn? Some 
things you can foresee, but it is hard to see in 
advance the directions in which a brand new 
activity will branch out and deveiop. 

Machinists of the highest grade for repair 


Beginning with the January issue, BOYS’ LIFE will in- 
augurate a Department known as 


THE LANDING FIELD 


which will be open to all readers of the Magazine. Send 
in your questions on aviation and they will be answered 
by an expert. 

Major Post, who will supervise The Landing Field, is a 
pioneer in the science of aviation. 
has been more continuously at the center of aeronautic 
activities in this country, and in touch with more 
history-making airmen than he. 


Follow these rules: 


Make your questions short.. 


If a personal reply is wanted, inclose a stamped self- 
ressed envelope. 


Questions that require more than 75 words to answer 
must be ignored. 


Address your questions on aviation to Mr. Augustus Post or 


The Landing Field, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


No man in America 


and are to be depended upon to maintain 
a high record for both efficiency and safety; 
the air-map of Europe is an impressive 
spectacle. We are but just beginning to draw 
lines on our air-map. British commercial avi- 
ation, for instance, has developed six main 
routes: London to Paris; London to Zurich, 
via Paris and Basel; London to Brussels, via 
Ostend; London to Cologne, via Brussels; 
Southampton to Guernsey; and Cairo to Basra, 
via Gaza, Rutbah and Bagdad. The first of 
these is probably the most famous air service in 
the world—though all six are prosperous. 
During the summer months Imperial Airways 
conducts three flights in each direction (London- 
Paris) every day, one being a de luxe service 
with buffet refreshments and stewards to attend 
the needs of the passengers and to point out 
objects of interest en route. There are seventy- 
six regular air lines in Germany, on every one 
of which at least one plane flies every day in 
each direction, except on Sundays, and about 
eighty-one towns in Germany have regular 
connections by airline. Holland is extending 
its air service to the Far East; in Italy there are 
seven main services in operation. This country 
now has regular mail lines over which transport 
planes fly 25,000 miles a day; last year it was 
estimated that over 23,000,000 miles were flown 
over regular lines. But considering the size of 
this country, there is plenty of room left yet 
for flying. A highly important recent develop- 











work will be required, and men capable of ad- 
justing the most delicate instruments will be 
called for in great numbers. It may surprise you to know 
that I assisted in organizing and was a stockholder in the 
first public automobile garage established in America, 
under the St. Nicholas Rink in 66th Street, New York 
City, where a few of us who were the first to have auto- 
mobiles in this country were literally forced to put our 
money into this venture because we could not keep our 
motors in the livery stables. For they frightened the 
horses and aroused the opposition of the coachmen to the 
“horseless carriage,” as it was then called. From this start 
in 1898-99 to the number in evidence to-day, is only to be 
repeated in the development now taking place in the air. 
It may interest you to know that I base my prophecy for the 
commercial future of aviation on a more potent fact. When 
Mr. Glenn Curtiss wished to teach the first two pupils that 
were taught to fly in this country, Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Charles Willard, and also to test out the machine that he 
had sold to the Aeronautical Society of America, I arranged 
with Mr. Hubbell and Mr. Gage E. Tarbell of the Garden 
City Estates, Long Island, for permission to fly over the 
Hempstead Plains, which offered the most suitable level 
ground of adequate size near New York City. Here Mr. 
Curtiss, besides teaching his first pupils to fly, won a second 
leg on the Scientific American Trophy by flying twenty-four 
and seven-tenths miles, on July 17, 1909. We received per- 
mission also to establish a flying field and erect hangars, 
which we did, and it was known as the Aero Club of America 
Flying Field. The flights here at Mineola, L. I., gave that 
place a start as the headquarters for aviators, and it soon 
became the popular resort for everyone interested in aviation 
in and near New York City, which distinction it has main- 
tained ‘ever since—Lindbergh started from ‘this field—and 
probably it will maintain its pre-eminence for some time to 
come. With the actual experience of being a party to establish- 
ing the beginnings of automobile and aeroplane garages and 
fields—and since then of signing nearly 16,000 F. A. I. pilots’ 
licenses—I am sure of what I say when I advise a young 
man to follow aviation if he has a genuine interest in the sub- 
ject and desires to do big things in his lifetime. The future 
is absolutely unlimited. Lindbergh is but a single example 
of what can be done by one individual if he gets a good 
idea and carries it out. 

Lindbergh himself said that the Raymond Orteig Prize 
was “a challenge to aviation,” which he accepted, and in 


full-size machines, is one of the best ways for boys to start 
to learn about aviation. Get a copy of the Aviation 
Merit Badge book and read all you can on the subject. 
Follow all the news printed in the papers! New inven- 
tions are being made every day and new records being 
made almost from hour to hour. See that your mind is 
soaked with information on every aspect of flying, nothing 
comes amiss, you do not know just where you may fit 
into the general scheme of this already highly special- 
ized industry. The son of Henry Ford could have taken 
up any line of business, railroading, steamship, manufac- 
turing, anything—but what he did take up was the de- 
velopment of the industries of the air. Take courses of 
study in high school that will prepare you for college 
engineering courses, if your ambition is toward the design 
and construction of aircraft. 

Almost all aircraft manufacturers employ graduate engineers 
in their engineering departments, the average number being 
four. For positions such as shop-foreman, the’ most important 
requisite is previous experience in aircraft manufacturing, 
but for the higher positions, a specialized education is a neces- 
sary qualification. If your ambition is to be a pilot, you 
should prepare yourself to take a course at once of the flying 
schools. A pilot, to obtain his license, must have a medical 
certificate of physical fitness, pass a written examination in 
six branches, and complete to the satisfaction of a Department 
of Commerce inspector a series of flying tests. The six sub- 
jects of examination are: aviation terms and names; principles 
and theory of flight; airplane rigging and testing; engines, 
ignition, carburetion, instruments, operation; aerology, 
meteorology, navigation; air traffic rules and regulations of the 
Department of Commerce. You can see how your reading, 
even in high school, may tend to fortify you in advance for 
such examinations. 

Pilots in one of the foremost flying schools flew, last year 
alone, more than 350,000 miles—equal to fourteen times 
around the world. In the past ten years, the pilots of this 
school have flown more than a million and a half miles of 
paid commercial flying. 

The general education of ground engineers and mechan- 
ics—positions open to a wider field of applicants—includes 
high-school training. Their mechanical experience covers 
general and special aviation shop work in addition to 
field aviation experience. Of the large air-transport com- 


ment is the combination of air-transport lines 
with railroad lines, foremost of which is the Pennsyl- 
vania system; by this management a traveler may already 
buy a combination ticket for both rail and aeroplane trans- 
portation. The advantages of this system anyone at once 
will see, as ticket offices, terminal facilities, baggage service 
and airway routes with telegraph and telephone are already 
established. 


HE subject of aviation is so wide that it covers far more 

than flying or the building of machines to fly. The meteor- 
ologist ,will be one of the most important of the flying staff 
of an airport, for the accurate charting of weather conditions 
is of the utmost importance. In your study of physical 
geography now, notice particularly the conditions that affect 
the weather and the currents of the air. A new branch of 
meteorology is known as aerology, or the study of the phe- 
nomena that have to do with the air-currents. Aerial pho- 
tography is another of the side lines of aviation; it includes 
map-making and requires special study and training and is 
of the utmost value in aerial surveys. 

The most important study for the equipment of the long- 
distance flyer, especially over oceans, is the newly developing 
science of “‘avigation,”’ or navigating the air, and the use of the 
instruments connected with it. An air-navigator like Lind- 
bergh, Byrd, Chamberlain, is as far above an everyday pilot 
or mere flyer as the captain of an ocean liner is above the 
quartermaster who simply steers the ship. Aircraft instru- 
ments are the most marvelous devices now being pro- 
duced by the ingenuity of man, and are enabling the 
pilot to fly absolutely “blind” through fog and darkness 
with the greatest of ac . The earth-inductor com- 
pass, the speed and drift meter, the bank and turn indicator, 
are a few of the remarkable equipments of the instrument 
board. 

This does not in the least exhaust the possibilities. for 
careers in aviation. Many new inventions are required: the 
art is still in its infancy. Indeed, in a profession as young as 
this, one must always allow for the unexpected. It is far 
tasier to say what may come than what may not. Literally, 
“the sky is the limit.” 

But if your ideas are in this direction, you will do. well 
now, even before you are old enough to take up active 
flying, to prepare yourself for the aerial age which is just 
now dawning. 
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How May I Earn a Living? 


III. The Manual Occupations 
By Myron M. Stearns 
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The finest example of coordination in athletics 
—Babe Ruth hitting a home run 
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COORDINATION SCORE CARD 
Read this article and then score yourself with this chart 
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Mechanics adjusting the Wright whirlwind for 
Lindbergh’s plane 





Not so long ago I told my two older boys 
to pick some apples. It was Saturday, and 








lot to do with your choice of an 





occupation. 

Last summer someone asked President 
Coolidge what he was going to do after he 
left the White House next spring. 

“Whittle,” he said. 

That is not as much of a joke as it 
sounds. Down in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, a man who had been blinded by 
the explosion of a shotgun saved his vigor 
and health and efficiency by whittling. 
Instead of sitting around and mourning 
his lost eyesight, he whittled. It gave him 
something to do with his hands, and enabled 
him to regain his mental strength and 
balance and hopefulness, instead of worry- 
ing. He became a successful builder and 
contractor, relying on the eyesight of 
others. 

People who work with their hands, wood-carvers and 
leather-workers and basket-weavers and cabinetmakers, get 
a lot of comfort and satisfaction out of it. It is a part of our 
inheritance as human beings, to find happiness in the work, 
usually useful work, that we do with our muscles. It runs all 
the way from handling bales of cotton on a wharf to playing 
a violin or concert piano in front of an audience. 

Think of the games that you enjoy most, if you want to 
understand what I mean. What is the fun in playing marbles 
or spinning tops? Why do you like to catch a baseball? At 
college, one of our regular Fraternity-house recreations was a 
“catch” on the front lawn. Almost invariably, when the 
weather permitted, there were two or three fellows on the 
lawn, throwing a baseball back and forth, back and forth, 
back and forth, as long as they could find time for it. ‘When 
one pair dropped out, another was ready to start. Why? 
Because of the satisfaction there is in the use of skilled muscles. 
Just as with whittling. 

Children two and three and four years old, little duffers 
just able to toddle about, enjoy playing with blocks. 
Why? They get very much the same kind of pleasure 
out of it that stone masons do in building a wall. Only 
with children we call it ‘‘fun,” and with masons or brick- 
layers we call it “‘satisfaction.” 

You don’t have to stop with small children, either. 
Making houses out of Lincoln logs, or stone blocks, is 


















What a corner of the Westinghouse machine shop iooks like 
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taken from discarded barrels. 
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Scout training in manual occupations. (Left) This canoe was buili at a cost of $12.00. The ribs are 
(Right) An archery booth, where excellent bows and arrows were made 
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good fun. Work-sets like Meccano go still further. Working 
on an automobile motor is not so very different from that, 
and just about as much fun. 

When I was about fourteen I used to enjoy building cairns 
out of rocks, along the trails above tree-line in the White 
Mountains. Still earlier I had enjoyed making little towers 
out of stones along the beach. A couple of years ago I mixed 
sand and cement and built a stone fireplace in the back yard, 
to use as an incinerator for garbage. It was good fun to do all 
of those things. The main difference is that nobody thinks 
of making castles in the sand at the seashore as “‘work,”’ while 
they are willing to pay eight or ten or even twelve dollars a day 
for having a fireplace built for them. 






















‘THIS is the third of a series of articles on “How 

May I Earn a Living,” which surveys broadly 
the field of opportunity in the manual occupations. 
The rating chart in connection with these articles 
will be of special interest to those who are thinking 
of their future work. 

These articles are a companion series to “What 
Kind of College is Best?”? which can now be ob- 
tained from BOYS’ LIFE in pamphlet form. 

—The Editors. 
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they felt, I’m afraid, that it was hardly fair 
of me to make them work on the one day 
that they were out of school. In picking 
the apples, they‘found that they could save 
time, in some places, by having the fellow 
up the tree throw the apples to the other 
on the ground to catch. They came to the 
house to get a fielder’s mitt, for the fellow 
on the ground to catch the apples with. 
Now I ask you! Is that so very much 
harder, or less enjoyable, than throwing a 
baseball back and forth on the lawn in front 
of a college Fraternity house? Except for 
the different attitude toward what we call 
“work” as distinguished from what we call 
“play,” the two may be about the same. 
Yes, as I said at the beginning of this 
article, if you are good at games, you’re 
lucky. If you are unusually good at out- 
door games that require skill, you are particularly lucky. For 
those games point the way directly to the craftsmanship that 
gives satisfaction and success in the manual occupations. 





[F YOU read the preceding article of this series, that told 
something of the outdoor occupations and the physical 
fitness that especially qualifies some boys for them, you will 
notice that to quite an extent they overlap with the manual 
occupations that require muscular skill and dexterity. 

A farmer has to have almost all kinds of muscular skill. 
It takes adroit use of muscles and body to handle a sack of 
meal, steer a plow, harness a team, milk a cow, pitch up a load 
of hay, or drive acar. Try milking a cow sometime if.you don’t 
believe it! A forester has to be skilful with an axe and a whole 
lot of other things; a lumberjack has to be able to handle logs 
with a peevy; a sailor has to have clever fingers that can splice 
rope; a good cow-puncher has to be phenomenally skilful with 
a lariat, even a naturalist usually has to be able to use a butter- 
fly net or microscope effectively—and all those activities can 
be classified as “Outdoor” occupations. But in addition 
to muscular skill they also require, for the greatest success 
and satisfaction, the health that comes with excellent 
physical development, that gives strength and wind and 
endurance ard vitality, and the full enjoyment of outdoors. 
On the other hand, you may be good at the manual occu- 
pations without having particularly good health. A 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The Ford shop, where thousands of mannal workers find employment 
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The little Sudanese met the shock brasely, sighting with 
grit-filled eyes and pulling their triggers with the cold 
and deadly ferocity of a forlorn hope 


The Creed of the Desert 


‘ 4 
PART II 


HREE hours later the uneasy muffled beat of a 

tiny drum, intense, implacable in its monotony as 

the pulse of fate, throbbed like a beating heart 

into the desert night. Overhead was a gold- 
glittering powder of stars; all about, the shrouded waste of 
the Nubian desert, with the placidity of changeless centuries 
upon the drifted sand. 

Crowning a low dune, in picturesque bulk against the sky, 
was a Bedouin tribesman, clad in a voluminous striped 
burnoose, and astride a rangy, straddle-legged camel. Star- 
light tipped the pennanted head of a slender spear, and a 
modern magazine rifle rested across his knees as he sat motion- 
less, in an attitude of listening. Thus he remained, until the 
distant quavering howl of a pariah dog caused him imper- 
ceptibly to stiffen. Digging his skin-clad heels into his beast’s 
neck he wheeled, and, with draperies fluttering, rocked swiftly 
over the sand drifts toward the sound of the beating drum. 

After a time, a speck of flame—a campfire of dried camel 
dung under a group of dom palms—came into view, and he 
rode it down, skirting two circular depressions in the hard 
sand, which marked the position of El Gabu Wells. Sitting 
cross-legged about the fire were a dozen hooded and bearded 
figures, talking, and sharing a scented water pipe which 
passed from mouth to mouth in the unhurried, imperturbable 
way of the East. The fire brought into high relief each fierce, 
dark hawk-like face in its frame of vivid-colored djebba, and 
gleamed upon the weapons thrust through the broad silken 
waistbands of the desert nomads. 

The rider forced his camel to its knees, slid off, and ap- 
proached the leader, the Emir Abdul Husuf, once a power 
under Osman Digna, but forced since the downfall of the 
Dervish Empire to wander with his band of hybrid desert 
outlaws, cruel, bloodthirsty, courageous, owning no man 
master, and selling their services to whichever of the hated 
white lords of North Africa promised most of fighting and of 
gain. The Bedouin leader was of majestic stature and 
dignity of form, with a sweeping black beard, and brilliant, 
deep-set eyes. He was not a young man, but the years had 
not robbed his commanding face of its ruthless force. He 
wore a spotless white burnoose, with a dulband of bright 
emerald, and carried a jewel-encrusted Tuareg wrist-knife— 
fruit of a savage raid—as well as the heavy, broad-ended 
sword of the Sudan. On the approach of the rider, he ques- 
tioned shortly. The messenger made obeisance. 

“May Allah protect thee, Scourge of the Unbeliever—the 
pariah hath scented carrion.” 

“Back, faithful one, to thy post. Mohammed Wahud! 
. . - Zahid Hossein! Insh’ allal Take thou each a follower, 
and fetch the stranger hither!’ 

Two of the group at the fire sprang to their feet like panthers 


By Captain N. R. Raine 
Illustrated by Harry _H. A. Burne 


and melted from the circle of light, calling for their retainers. 
A minute later four camel-mounted shapes were painted in 
barbaric silhouette upon the stars as they fled like wraiths 
into the desert. Abdul Husuf resumed his seat, and again the 
narghile with its perfumed smoke went around. The tiny 
drum was stilled. 

After ten minutes the silent riders returned, in their midst 
the stranger, a tall soldierly figure, wrapped to the eyes in a 
dark blue djebba of fine material rimmed with silver, over 
which was slung a heavy pistol holster, ready to his hand. 
His splendid, cream-colored female racing camel was without 
the usual ornate trappings of the desert tribesman. He rode 
boldly within the fringe of light, dismounted without kneeling 
his beast, in a manner that betokened long practice, and strode 
to the fire, saluting the Emir with palm to brow and breast. 

“*Sa-eedah, Abdul Husuf, Beloved of the Prophet,” he 
greeted sonorously. “May the sword of thy enemy be a lash 
to his back.” 

“The All-Merciful fend thee, Brother to the Oppressed,” 
the Bedouin returned, and made room for him to sit at his 
left hand. As the stranger bent to take his place his djebba 
gaped at the breast, and the fire glanced for a second upon the 
crested buttons and khaki service tunic of a British officer. 


Feo a time there was small talk, interspersed with flowery 
Arab compliments which the stranger handled with con- 
summate skill. Deep versed in the etiquette of the desert 
he knew better than to broach the subject of his visit before 
the amenities, well-defined as those of a Fifth Avenue drawing- 
room, had been complied with. Coffee was passed, and a 
narghile prepared for the visitor, which he gravely puffed, 
and, as he smoked, the fire sketched on the background of 
night the erotic stripings of the tribesmen as they gathered 
outside the council ring. 

At length Abdul Husuf set his narghile upon the sand at his 
feet and turned his hooded eyes to the stranger. 

“The spring breeze kisses the young tree to blossom,” he 
insinuated, in the rich metaphor of the desert. 

“But the rain of gold must fall before it beareth fruit,” the 
other replied softly. 

Abdul Husuf’s eyes gleamed appreciation. Here was a 
fencer worthy of his steel. 

“The shower is at hand—if the bud showeth promise,” he 
returned. 

Up to now the tribesmen had avoided the gaze of the 
stranger, but with this preliminary fencing they concerted 
their eyes on him. Under their wolfish glares he lost none of 
his assurance, although his cool replies to the Emir became 
hurried to the point of curtness; but there was need of haste, 
for time was growing short. With a sudden change of tactics 
Abdul Husuf pierced the stranger with his eyes as though 
boring through to hidden motives. 


‘Hast thou brought the plan to thoughts that are locked 
in the vulture brains of the white infidels, oh, Leader of War- 
riors?” he asked meaningly. 

‘And thou—has thou for me the price agreed upon?” 

“Listen,” said Abdul Husuf, and circled the other’s wrist 
with brown fingers that gripped like the jaws of acamel. ‘In 
Cairo, at the house of the agent of the Banque de l’Indo-Chine 
is £20,000 in English gold. That sum shall be handed with- 
out question to whoever shall present this!” He drew from 
the folds of his burnoose a small folded paper chit and handed 
it to his visitor. 


'HE latter arose, examined it closely by the light of the 

fire, then nodding satisfaction passed to his camel and took 
from a saddle-bag a bundle of dried dates wrapped in linen. 
This he broke open. Inside was a small flat parcel done up 
in strong paper which he handed to the Emir. Abdul Husuf 
quickly scrutinized the contents, then handed it to one of his 
followers who bore it away. 

The stranger plucked the Bedouin leader by the sleeve. 
“T have word for thy ears alone,” he murmured, and they 
moved to a place apart. The whispered communication lit 
fighting fires in the Bedouin’s eyes, and he smiled exultingly 
under his beard. What he was told stirred his warrior blood 
to its depths, and straightening his great frame he looked like 
an eagle of war. Then a thought struck him. 

“Thou knowest the creed of the desert, Sidi Captain?” he 
growled, and his lips were grim. “Thou art truly the leader 
of the garrison, and not compromising the honor of another? 
Remember—a Bedouin will not bargain to stain the honor, 
even of an enemy. If this is trickery, beware!—for Abdul 
Husuf will deal with thee until thy very bowels shrivel! A 
panther will fight a lion; but ’tis only a pariah dog that slink- 
eth out of the dark to bite the hand that nourisheth him!” 

“Wahydt en-nabt!—By the life of the Prophet! ’tis the truth 
I speak! Anyway, precautions cost nothing. More water 
never scorched cooking meat, remember. To play thee false 
would crack me no lice!” 

“Bismillah! We shall be ready!” the Bedouin said shortly, 
and invited the other to resume his seat. The traitor declined. 

“Time stands not,” he said. “I have nigh on two hours 
ride ’ere I regain the post, and I must be back before the 
moon whitens the sands.” 

“Thy words are wise. By this night’s work thou hast 
earned the gratitude of———” 

The stranger threw up a hand in warning, and glanced 
furtively about him. 

“Name no names, Abdul Husuf. A dead camel moveth 
not, yet can be smelled afar!” 

A sardonic smile flickered in the stern shadows of the 
Bedouin’s beard. 

“Have no fear, Sidi Captain. There are no jackals among 
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us,” he said quietly, and walked with his visitor to where his 
camel knelt, a grotesque blur on the rim of the firelight. 

Before mounting, the stranger held out his hand in farewell. 
The Moslem made no move to take it, but gazed steadily at 
him, unfathomable thoughts in his keen dark eyes. The other 
shrugged, and the beast heaved to its feet. 

“May thy name grow large with victory, Emir Abdul 
Husuf, and the blood of the Prophet run quick in thy veins,” 
he said, and swung his camel to the south. 

“As we plant, so we pluck—and the All-Merciful will re- 
ward each, according to his deserts!” the outlaw replied enig- 
matically, and as the traitor padded swiftly into the gloom he 
spat contemptuously after him. The Emir remained a mo- 
tionless ebony figure until the high wailing note of the pariah 
dog told him that the stranger had passed the last of his hidden 
sentries; then he stalked back to the campfire and held war 
council with his henchmen until the finger of Allah lifted the 
edge of night. 


APTAIN ELLIOTT, with Dick at his side, stood in the 

doorway of Farrell’s room, adjusting his pistol holster. 
Farrell, sitting on the bed, buckled his boot-strap and slung 
on a haversack, water-bottle, map case and pistol. 

“All ready for the picnic, Paddy?” Elliott asked with 
a smile. 

“All serene, me bhoy,” the Irishman grinned. ‘Something 
like old times in Arabia, isn’t it, when we were chasin’ the 
‘Turk—or he was chasin’ us. I see ye’ve made Dick a Field- 
Marshal—”’ in jocular reference to the fact that Elliott had 
rigged out his cousin in a British officer’s uniform. 

“Yes. I did it for the men’s benefit. Better for discipline. 
By the way, Terence, on second thought, I’m taking Dick 
with me. You’ll have all you can handle on the hill, and I 
want to keep my eye on him. Besides, he may be useful to 
me. Don’t look so disappointed—I’ll turn him over to you 
during the route. Allset? Come along, then.” 

He snapped open his wrist-watch, glanced at it, and they 
clattered down the stairs together. ‘The square was full of 
shadowy, camel-mounted Sudanese troopers, each wearing on 
his head his regimental farboosh with its jaunty green cockade. 
Badul Halim and Abd-el-Rahman Osman materialized out 
of the gloom. The latter saluted Elliott. “Everything is 
ready, sir,” he announced. 

“Thanks, Rahman Osman. Badul Halim, have the men 
fall in outside the main gate, and we’ll move off.” 

A half hour later, the expedition wound in a long file over 
the desert toward El Gabu, with outriders to front and flanks. 
Elliott led the main column on his rangy, cream-colored racing 
camel, Dick beside him. All equipment had 
been examined, so that nothing jingled or 
made noise, beyond the soft scuffling.pad of 
the camels’ feet. 

Dick had difficulty in suppressing his ex- 
citement. What a tale he would have to tell 
his West Point classmates in the fall; partici- 
pant of a battle against a fanatic Bedouin 
rebel in the depths of the North African desert. 
For the fourth time he spun the cylinder of 
his pistol, uplifted by a thrill of anticipation, 
and shot admiring sidelong glances at the im- 
passive bronzed face of his soldier cousin. 
“This is the life,” he breathed. 

“What say, Dick?” 

Dick told him. 

“You bet! By the way, when we come into 
action you’ll be second in command of the 
main body, old boy, so keep your wits about 
you.” He turned in his saddle at a sound in 
the column behind him. ‘Who the deuce is 
that hawking and spitting? Ride back, Dick, ° 
and shut him up.” 

The guilty trooper gave instant obedience 
to Dick’s command and he regained his place 
at the head of the column. The moon was 
bright, and cast dense shadows on the sand, but 
they trusted to the protective fringe of theirs 
scouts and traveled without incident for about 
twelve miles. Then Captain Elliott held up 
his hand and the long train came to a halt. 
He and Dick rode back to Badul Halim’s 
detachment, and ranged alongside that happy 
young warrior. 

“‘Here’s where you branch off, Lieut. Badul 
Halim,” Elliott said. ‘‘ Don’t forget that Far- 
rell’s got to have time to get into position with 
his guns.” 

The young Egyptian’s white teeth flashed. 
“Tt’s lovely,” he laughed. “My first scrap. 
Sorry we can’t be together, Dick. I hope 
I'll have a chance at the fighting,” he ended 
wistfully. 

“You may have a crack at them before we’re through,” said 
Elliott, and on sudden impulse gripped the boy’s shoulder. 
““Away you go, now, old chap! Best of luck!” They shook 
hands, and Badul Halim’s command struck north into the night. 

Two miles farther on the command halted again, and Far- 
rell’s little Lewis-gun party rode up from the rear. 

“Your turn now, Terence,” Llliott told him. ‘Keep well 
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to the left until you flank Jebel Salmi. It’s not likely they’ve 
got anyone posted there, but if so, use the knife. We can’t 
afford a racket. And don’t forget the signal at five-fifteen 
sharp. All O. K.?” - 

“Sure!” the Irishman responded. ‘‘We’ll make the Emir 
think he’s at Donnybrook Fair. - Don’t let the Arabs get close 
to ye, Dick. The smell of thim is terrible. Well, ma’ as- 
salama!l What does that mean, Dick?” 

Dick grinned. ‘Peace be with you.” 

“That’s right. And the answer?” 

“ Allah yisallimak—May God protect thee.” 

“Bright scholar! Ye’ll be giving lessons to Abdul Husuf 
this time to-morra. Solong!” Hechuckled as Fe swung away. 

After he had g-ne Elliott dismounted his own force and al- 
lowed the men to rest, and after placing sentry groups well in 
front, he and Dick lay beside their camels, chatting in low 
tones. But the lonely silence of the desert was a tangible 
thing, and stifled idle thought, and presently they fell silent. 
Dick was aware that his cousin, for all of his calm self-posses- 
sion, was under high tension. The American fighting-man 
had courage of a high order, cold, and ruthless against a dirty 
foe; but the strain of anxious months had tautened his nerves, 
so that now, through the rough warp of his longing for the 
fight, ran a thread of vague unease. 

Presently he arose, and standing motionless beside his 
kneeling camel strove to pierce the darkness toward the Emir’s 
camp. What were they doing, that force of lawless desert 
wolves? Were they wrapped in their djebbas in their goat- 
hair tents, or were they lying out on the rolling dunes, hawk- 
like eyes burning into the south, and dark cheeks hugging their 
rifle-stocks, in wait for the first pale streak of dawn? 

Mohammed Hassan, the Company Sergeant-Major, came 
noiselessly up to the commander. 

“The moon departs, Father of Courage,” he reminded, in his 
liquid Arabic. Elliott glanced at his watch. Three fifty-five. 

“Get the men mounted, Mohammed Hassan,” he ordered. 
“We'll move up, now. Caution them against noise. No 
coughing! No spitting! We'll get in as close as I think safe, 
then take open order, dismount and take cover.” 


GAIN the file moved north. The utmost caution was ob- 
served, and even the soft grunt of a camel was awarded 

a vicious heel in the neck. -Presently Captain Elliott raised 
his arm, and murmured to an orderly at his back. The man 
disappeared along the column. After a minute or two it 
opened out right and left, until line was formed. The little 
fellaheen soldiers moved like clockwork. Dick passed along 
the order to dismount, and each man selected cover for himself 


Crowning a lone dune was a 
Bedouin tribesman 


and his beast. Then the force composed itself to await day- 
break, and the signal shots from Jebel Salmi. Four-thirty 
o'clock. 

African desert nights are cold as a rule, but this night was 
hot, with a dry, trembling heat that hugged the arid expanse, 
and the breeze that comes before dawn failed to stir. The 
great plain brooded, pregnant with fatalism. Dick fre- 
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quently consulted the luminous dial of his watch. Slowly the 
hands crawled on. The eastern sky lost something of its 
opaqueness, and the stars paled. Dissolving night became a 
deep, translucent gray, faint-flushed with pink, then full 
blush rose. In the north, a group of shadowy dom palms 
etched themselves against the light. El Gabu Wells! 
Captain Elliott unfastened the snap of his holster. Ten 
past five. 

The sun appeared as a golden ball, lighting the sky to hard 
steel blue, and the scene of attack was revealed; a plain of 
sand stained by the dawn to a pale salmon, and stretching in 
unbroken sameness to the horizon. Here and there stark out- 
crops of lava-like rock jutted up, their tiny crevices filled with 
powdered sand. Sand and sky—and in the background be- 
yond the palms, every moment more sinister, rose the rugged 
crown of Jebel Salmi, rock-studded, and covered with needie- 
toothed thorn bush. 

Five-fifteen. Time for Farrell’s signal. 

Five-sixteen .. . five-seventeen .. . five-twenty. Jebel 
Salmi remained wrapped in the silence of the ages. 

Dick’s knuckles whitened about his pistol, but he remained 
motionless, awaiting his cue. Elliott’s inscrutable face was 
turned to the grim slope; then worming cautiously to the crest 
of a dune he surveyed the Bedouin camp. A few rude goat- 
skin tents were pitched near the palms, but they showed no 
sign of life. He backed down the drift. What the dickens 
had gone wrong with Farrell? Had he——? 

Tat-tat-tat! . . . tat-tat-tat-tat! 

The familiar whip-like crack of a Lewis gun staccatoed across 
the plain. 

With leaping heart Elliott made for his camel, giving swift 
orders as he ran. All along the extended line his men jumped 
to their mounts and at a signal from their commander swung 
forward in undulating order. Elliott turned to his cousin, 
the light of battle in his eyes. 

“Take command of the left wing, Dick,” he commanded, 
“and don’t let them get out of hand. Dress by the right, 
and when you hear my whistle, charge!” 

As they advanced at a swift, ordered pace, Elliott watched 
the Emir’s camp. There was no movement. Reluctant to 
admit to himself the vague fears forming in his mind, he gave 
his full attention to the job immediately in hand. But had 
the Bedouins cleared out? Again a burst of Lewis-gun fire 
came from the top of Jebel Salmi. Good old Terence! Right 
on the job. , 

When within a quarter of a mile of the wells, Elliott halted 
his force. No doubt about it now, something was wrong. 
Suspecting a trick he sent forward a patrol of a corporal and 
four troopers. They worked forward from 
cover to cover toward the tents, and the broad 
face of Mohammed Hassan, their trainer, 
shone with pride. Ata hundred yards from 
the wells they +halted and fired into the silent 
camp, then, greatly daring, ran forward under 
the palms. Like terriers they searched the 
tents and combed the ground for some hundred 
yards about. Then they faced the waiting 
troops and raised their arms. Abdul Husuf 
was gone! 


ISAPPOINTMENT and anger scraped 
Elliott’s soul at the way fate had served 
him; but as he ordered the advance not even 
old Mohammed Hassan, scanning his face with 
faithful kindly eyes, guessed how keenly he felt. 
He halted his men at the rim of the camp and 
rode with a signaller to the deserted tents, 
and ordered him to wag a message to Far- 
rell on the heights to report with his force at 
El Gabu. The blue and white flags com- 
menced to move with practiced skill. 

The left wing under Dick commenced to 
close around the wells, linking up with the 
center and right. Elliott turned to wave them 
back, when a terrific burst of Lewis-gun fire 
spat from the summit of Jebel Salmi. Instantly 
the air was rent with the screams of wounded 
men and camels, the beasts and their riders 
rolling on the sand in a kicking welter of blood 
and agony. Again the guns hammered, and 
bullets swept like sleet through the mass of 
riders who were rushing to the aid of their 
comrades. Man after man went down, until 
the plain was dotted with jerking figures that 
presently lay still. Through it all, the sig- 
naller, moving his arms like an automaton 
gone mad, stood with legs apart, getting his 
message across until on the final letter he 
was shot through the heart. 

Sanic was imminent. Dick, his helmet 
shot away, and stunned by the sudden- 
ness of it all, wheeled and tried to rally his men. He saw 
Elliott, dismounted, and blood streaming from a_ bullet 
crease on the scalp, shouting orders. He yelled for Moham- 
med. Hassan, but the brave old man had met a soldier’s 
death at the first volley. Then. the Sudanese, respond- 
ing to Elliott’s disciplined command, retired in fair 
(Continued on page 73) 
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‘IEUT. STUART OSBORNE 

stood near the bulletin-board 

posted at one corner of C 

hangar for the student officers. 

There was a frown on his lean, browned 

face; his gray eyes were narrowed. Out- 

side, above the hangar, planes droned in 

the sky. They were little ships—Nieu- 

ports with rotary engines. Fast as 

arrows through the air, tricky to handle 

on the ground. Small wing-spread, tiny 

cockpit. Fighting machines, the Nieu- 
ports were—combat planes. 

A voice sounded from behind Osborne. 
He turned, smiled grimly into the dark 
eyes of Lieutenant Brent. Behind Brent 
was Johnny Condon, his blue eyes asking 
a question. Lieutenant Osborne gestured 
toward the notices posted on the bulletin- 
board. 

“Last chance for me, this afternoon.” 
His voice was grim. ‘Aerial combat with 
Captain Samson. If I don’t catch his 
ship in the camera shots——” 

He broke off. Lou Brent slapped him 
on the back. Johnny Condon was 
grinning broadly. 

“You'll make it, Stew!” he stated 
cheerfully. ‘‘You’ve been doing better 
on the shoot stuff every day. Captain 
Samson’s a good egg. You'll get by—and 
we'll all go up front together.” 

Lou Brent nodded. ‘The captain told 
me that you were coming along fine, 
Stew,” he stated. ‘You're as good as 
passed, now.” 

Lieutenant Osborne smiled at the two 
officers. The three had gone through 
Ground School, through Kelly Field 
together. They had crossed on the same 
transport, to England. And here, at 
Issoudun, France, they had continued 
training. Johnny and Lou Brent had 
passed their final tests in aerial combat. 
They were waiting orders to go up to the 
front, to a fighting squadron. But Stuart 
Osborne was having a fight. The camera 
shoot was his barrier. 

Aerial combat was the final test—at 
the big training-school in France. Two 
ships went into the sky, got a certain alti- 
tude over given points. Then they at- 
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tacked. There was a stick trigger to be 
pressed. But instead of the stick trigger 
action pouring out a stream of lead 
through the propeller, synchronized to the gun, it simply 
caused a picture to be taken—of the other plane. For ten 
minutes the two combating ships twisted, dove and zoomed 
in tke sky. Then, on the ground, the narrow strips of 
negative were developed. The camera was mounted back of 
the gun’s ring-sights; it took a picture of the ring-sights and 
of the other plane. 

For more than a week, the pictures squeezed out by Lieuten- 
ant Osborne had been bad. The other plane, combating with 
his, would be out of the ring-sight circles. It would show, 
such a picture, that Osborne had squeezed his camera-gun 
trigger too soon, or too late. He was leading the other plane 
too much, or not enough. 

And now, this afternoon, he was to have his final chance. 
Combating against Captain Samson, he must shoot that 
officer’s plane dewn, in theory. If he did not 





TUART OSBORNE did not like to think of that. He 
wanted to fly a combat ship—a fast single-seater. Recon- 
naissance planes, bombing planes, they had much to do. But 
pursuit class was the type Osborne wanted to fly. His two 
pals, Johnny and Lou, had made the grade. They had had 
tough times, before this. But they had come through. Now 
it was up to him. 

Johnny Condon broke the silence. “Lucky Captain Samson 
is combating with you, Stew,” he stated. “You might have 
run up against Lieutenant Shane. He’s a flying fool—and you 
know how many men he’s kept out of single-seater work. 
Twists that baby Nieuport of his around like Richthofen.” 

Stuart Osborne grinned. ‘“‘Wouldn’t have had a chance— 
with him,” he stated. ‘‘Getting better all the time. But it’s 
come slow. Think I can get past the captain, though.” 

Lou Brent chuckled. ‘Sure you can!” he agreed. “They 
can’t break us up—not at this stage of the game. We'll go up 
front together. We figured that up seven months ago.” 

Lieutenant Osborne smiled as the three moved out toward 
the dead-line. Lou and Johnny were in full uniform; their 
wings glistened in the sun. Gold bars on their shoulders. 


The tail-assembly of his Nieuport flashed in the ring-sights. 





Osborne was in his flying togs; he had been up for a thirty- 
minute flight, sighting on clouds, stunting his ship, practicing. 

As they walked along the dead-line a figure moved toward 
them. They halted, saluted. Captain Samson smiled cheer- 
fully at Lieutenant Osborne. 

“Out here at three, Lieutenant,” he instructed. ‘Want to 
clear you off the sheets this afternoon. Feel fit?” 

Stuart smiled. He liked the captain. He gave the students 
he taught confidence. He was quiet, gentle. Lieutenant 
Shane was a different type. He was dynamic. A sweeping 
pilot, filled with fire and skill. Not that Captain Samson 
wasn’t skilful. He was, but his methods were different. 

‘Feel fine, sir,” Osborne replied. ‘‘Think I'll make the 
grade.” 

The captain nodded. ‘Need all the pursuit pilots we can get 
—up front. Hope'you do make it, Lieutenant. Three o’clock!” 

He smiled, returned the salute of the three lieutenants, moved 
on down the dead-line. Johnny Condon grinned at Stuart. 

“‘He’s a good scout!” he stated. “‘He wants to see you make 
thegrade, Stew. That ought to help you a lot—knowing that.” 

Lieutenant Osborne nodded. ‘It does!” he stated grimly. 
“*T’'ll shoot him down, fellows.” 

Lou Brent chuckled. “And he’ll like it!” he added. ‘‘He’s 
a prince!” 


T WAS ten minutes of three. The sun had gone under a 
heavy bank of clouds, to the westward of the Number 
Seven Field. Issoudun was divided into ten fields—the one 
above which aerial combat was taught was the most impor- 
tant, perhaps, of all. Near the dead-line stood Stuart Osborne. 
Johnny Condon was at his side; a short distance away stood 
Lou Brent. It was the latter officer who spoke up. 
“They’re coming down, Stew—guess you’re next.” 
Lieutenant Osborne nodded. There had been two planes 
in the sky, diving, zooming, twisting. Now they were coming 
down from beneath the clouds, heading into the wind, toward 
the Field. The plane flown by the student officer came in first. 
The landing was good. Stuart snapped the buttons of his 
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flying-suit, jerked his helmet over his 
reddish hair. 

He watched Captain Samson coming in. 
The instructor handled his ship finely. 
There were gusts of cold wind sweeping 
the field. The captain was setting his 
Nieuport down in a perfect three-point 
landing now—wheels and tail-skid touch- 
ing earth at the same time. It was a 
smooth landing, but a gust of wind caught 
the little ship just as she struck earth. 
Stuart straightened; his eyes widened— 
and then he smiled. The captain had the 
plane under control. He gave her the 
gun—used engine power to roar her 
skimming over the earth, then cut again. 

A cry. sounded, from one side. Stuart 
half turned. Johnny was pointing to the 
right. The plane of the student officer 
who had been combating with the cap- 
tain—she was directly in the path of the 
instructor’s ship! 

Hoarse shouts sounded from the dead- 
line. It was clear to Stuart, in a flash, 
what had happened. The student officer 
had been taxiing toward the dead line. 
The same gust of wind that had caught 
the captain’s ship in the landing had 
caught his plane, too. It had swung the 
little ship around.” With the pull of the 
rotary engine, a little gust could do that. 

“Crash!” Stuart muttered, his body 
tense. ‘Ground crash!” 

He stared at the captain’s plane. It 
was ground-skimming toward the ship 
of the student. Less than fifty feet 
separated the two planes 

And then the captain’s plane swung to 
the left, out toward the center of the 
field. The right wing-tip dug into the 
earth. The tail whipped upward and 
over. Ground-crew men started running 
out—the crash-siren wailed. An ambu- 
lance hummed out from the far end of 
the dead-line. 





HE ship flown by the captain was over 
on her back now. She was not burn- 
ing. Stuart Osborne stood motionless, his 
face twisted. There was a rule that stu- 
dent officers should not go out on the field, 
in case of awreck. He thought he sawa fig- 
ure crawling out from the narrow cockpit. 
Then the ambulance streaked across the 
line of his vision. Johnny Condon spoke. 
“Saved the other ship—he did! Hope he isn’t hurt much. 
That gust of wind sis 

Johnny stopped speaking. Lou Brent was out near the 
edge of the dead-line. The ambulance was coming in now, 
slowly. It reached the dead-line, stopped. The captain 
climbed down from inside. He was supported by the Ground 
Officer, Lieutenant Blake. He grinned at the student officers 
who gathered about him. 

“Crack over the eyes—maybe a busted collar-bone,” he 
stated cheerfully. ‘Never taxi a plane off the field, you 
men, when another’s coming in. Let her sit. Wind’s a 
bit nasty—but we'll keep on flying. Blake—call Lieu- 
tenant Shane. Tell him to fly over a Nieuport from Field 
Two. Osborne’s next up. All right, driver, run me over to 
the hospital!” 

He climbed back into the ambulance. The driver got into 
the front seat. Lieutenant Blake headed for the telephone in 
the field office. Ground-crew men went out to get the wreck- 
age of the Nieuport off the level stretch. 

Stuart Osborne, his eyes on the departing ambulance, wet his 
lips with a tongue that felt suddenly stiff. Minutes ago he 
had been sure of himself, confident that he could handle the 
camera-gun, get the plane of Captain Samson in the ring- 
sight pictures. And now—Lieutenant Shane! He was to 
combat Lieutenant Shane! 

Lou Brent was at his side. He was trying to smile. 

“Same thing, Stuart—just a different pilot, that’s all. A 
Nieuport’s a Nieuport.” 

Osborne nodded his head slowly. Suddenly he laughed. 
It was a bitter laugh. He saw that Johnny Condon was 
watching him closely. Johnny had said that it was lucky he 
was going up against Samson for his final test, not Lieutenant 
Shane. He had said that Shane was “‘a flying fool.” What 
would he say now? 

Johnny spoke quietly. His eyes met Stuart’s; he put a hand 
on Osborne’s right arm. 

“Go up there—forget who’s in that other ship, Stew! 
Camera-shoot him full of holes. You can do it!” 


December 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Johnny turned away abruptly. Lou Brent was nodding his 
head. He smiled at Stuart. 

“‘Lou’s right, Stew. You can doit. Lieutenant Shane’ll be 
tougher than the captain would have been. But you can fight 
him, Stew!” 

Stuart Osborne nodded his head slowly. He felt cold, 


nervous. Confidence was gone. His lips uttered words that 


he did not really believe. 
“T can try,” he said slowly. 


IEUTENANT PAT SHANE walked briskly down the 
dead-line. He stopped near the ship in which Stuart was 
to fly, called out sharply: 

“Lieutenant Osborne!” 

Stuart moved out from the tail-assembly of the plane, which 
he had been inspecting. The dark eyes of Lieutenant Shane 
met Osborne’s gray ones. He glanced down at a small card 
he held in his left-hand fingers. 

“Last chance for you, Lieutenant—that’s the captain’s 
notation. Like to see you get through. No use letting you 
get through, though, if you can’t shoot. The enemy like pilots 
who can’t shoot. You get five thousand over the round tower. 
I’ll take four thousand, over the northeast corner of Black 
Woods. That’ll put us two miles apart, and give you a thou- 
sand feet of altitude over me. The clouds are about six thou- 
sand feet. Use them if you see I’m getting an advantage. Use 
everything you know—and squeeze that camera-gun trigger 
every time you get me in the ring-sights. All set?” 

“All set, sir.” Stuart managed a faint smile. 

The lieutenant-instructor smiled back. But it was a differ- 
ent sort of asmile. Grim, tight-lipped. 

“When I pull over in a loop—the fight’s on!” he snapped. 
“‘When I come in close and point over the side, downward— 
come in. Shooting luck, Osborne!” 

He turned away, moved toward his plane. Stuart Osborne 
moved back toward the Nieuport he was to fly. He slipped 
into the cockpit, snapped the safety-belt across his waist. 
His hands were shaking a little as he pulled the goggles down 
over his eyes and nodded his head for the ground-crew men to 
pull away the wheel blocks. The plane of Lieutenant Shane 
was taxiing out, was getting off the field. 

Stuart Osborne reached for the throttle on the left. His 
right hand gripped the stick rising between his knees; his feet 
were tight against the rudder bar. As the plane rolled out 
from the dead-line, and he gave slight rudder to compensate 
for the whirl of the rotary, air-cooled engine, he twisted his 
head. Johnny Condon and Lou Brent were standing together, 
on the dead-line. They waved to him. Johnny battered a 
clenched right fist into the palm of his left hand. Fight—that 
meant. . 

Stuart lifted the ship off the earth, into the air against the 
gusty wind. The engine roared smoothly. He glanced down 
at the camera box, mounted just back of the ring-sight. His 
fingers touched the stick trigger of the camera. If he passed 
the test the camera would become a gun. He would go up 
front. If he failed— 

A sweep of wind battered the left wing of the Nieuport down. 
He corrected with a short, swift movement of the stick. And 
he stopped thinking about what would happen, if he passed— 
or failed. He could see the ruins of the round tower, perhaps 
a mile distant. He needed altitude, banked the plane over, 
climbed her. The air was very rough. Clouds moved swiftly 
from the northeast. He found himself gripping the stick too 
tightly, forced himself to relax. 

“‘Steady!” he muttered beneath the roar of the engine. 
“This isn’t a—first flight. It’s a—” he wiped an oil-spattering 
from the right glass of his goggles, savagely —‘‘camera shoot!” 

He had the Nieuport at five thousand, over the round 
tower. The sky was gray—the clouds above seemed very 
close to the ship. Ragged, lower-surface wisps of them trailed 
the area above his ship as he circled her. Over a corner of 
Black Woods he could see Lieutenant Shane’s plane. It was 





little more than a speck, so gray was the sky. And now, as he 
stared, the speck suddenly zoomed upward, went over in a 
loop. The signal for the attack! 

Stuart Osborne advanced the throttle wide. He roared the 
ship toward White Lake, which was half-way between Blaek 
Woods and the round tower. And he held altitude, kept the 
Nieuport on even keel. The plane was doing better than a hun- 
dred miles an hour, with the wind on her tail. The two ships 
rushed toward each other. 

Lieutenant Shane was climbing his plane. Stuart climbed, 
too. Strangely, his nervousness was leaving him. He had 
altitude—he -had the Nieuport in the better position. He 
would give Shane a fight! 

Wisps of cloud drifted across the path of his flight. He nosed 
down, then suddenly nosed up through the clouds. For per- 
haps ten seconds he held the plane in them. Then, suddenly, 
he dove her. With a wire-screaming roar she came down. 
Stuart stared through the misted goggles. He cried out sud- 
denly. Lieutenant Shane’s ship was banking around, almost 
directly below him. The officer had lost him in the clouds— 
was waiting for him to come out. 

He came down. Lieutenant Shane spotted him as the 
Nieuport dove in a slant at the instructor’s ship. He leveled 
off, nosed down—then tried to zoom out of the line of Stuart’s 
dive. But he was too late. 

Stuart’s eyes sighted through the circular steel ring before 
the camera-gun. The instructor’s ship flashed upward. Stuart 
squeezed the stick trigger—heard the shutter of the camera 
click. His heart was pounding. He was sure it was a perfect 
shot. 

He zoomed his plane, saw that Shane was out cf his zoom, 
banking widely to the right. He banked to the left. Once 
again the two ships rushed toward each other—and once again 
Stuart had altitude. He squeezed the stick trigger as Shane 
zoomed to meet his dive. The shot was perfect! 

But this time he lost altitude. The instructor was above 
him now. He kicked his Nieuport into a tight spin, twisted 
his neck as she whirled downward through the sky. Shane’s 
plare was diving down on him. He was not in close enough 
range for a camera shot. But when Stuart came out of the 
spin—— 


E GOT the controls on neutral, checked the spin. The plane 

was screaming downward nowin a straight dive. Slowly 

Stuart pulled back on the stick. The nose of the Nieuport came 

up—not too swiftly. He didn’t want her to tear wings from 

the fuselage. She was almost level now. He glanced back of 
him. The instructor was coming in on a slant. , 

Stuart Osborne smiled grimly. He pulled the stick back 
against the cloth of his flying-coat. The ship’s nose whipped 
upward. Straight toward the clouds above. And then she 
was over on her back, over in a loop. As she came downward, 
Stuart shoved the stick forward, into neutral position. A 
shape flashed off to one side, banking. 

Lieutenant Shane was a veteran. The loop had not com- 
pletely fooled him. But he had not expected it to be so smooth. 
The tail-assembly of his Nieuport flashed in the ring-sights. 
The camera shutter clicked. A hit! And a hit on the tail 
assembly meant that the other ship was cut of commission! 

Shane had his plane on 
level keel now. He was try- 
ing for altitude. Stuart 
zoomed, leveled off, zoomed 
again. The instructor was 
banking around. Stuart was 
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smiling grimly. He had been below the other ship—but the 
loop had got him a hit. At least, he felt sure it had. Three 
scores—unless he was wrong. And Lieutenant Shane had not 
got a camera-click on him—not yet. 

He zoomed again. The roar of the engine died abruptly. 
There was one brief splutter—then no sound. Stuart was 
straight in the cockpit. Adead prop. Probably a broken feed- 
line. He glanced at the altimeter as he mechanically shoved 
the stick forward to get flying speed. Four thousand, three 
hundred. The field was more than a mile to the northeast. 

The ship was diving. He twisted his head. The plane of 
Lieutenant Shane was almost upon him. A dead stick! He 
wasn’t supposed to combat without engine power. But suppose 
such a thing should happen at the front? Shane represented an 
enemy plane. He must fight it out—all the way back to the 
field! 

He kicked the Nieuport into a spin. Twisting his head, he 
saw that Lieutenant Shane was still diving down behind him. 
But a spinning Nieuport was hard to hit. 


‘TH earth whirled up toward him. He couldn’t hold the 

spin. He had to glide to the field. Getting the controls 
in neutral, he came out of the whirling plunge, pulled back on 
the stick. As the nose of the plane came up slightly—he 
banked widely to the right. The lieutenant’s ship flashed past 
—on the left! Once again he had fooled the instructor. 

He was down to two thousand now. The rush of air was 
whirling the propeller. He wondered whether Shane would 
believe that he had a dead prop—or that it had gone dead in 
the third zoom, high in the sky. 

The Aerial Combat Field was to the north-east. The wind 
was slowing the glide of his ship as he nosed for the field. 
Lieutenant Shane’s ship was below, but the officer was banking 
around. He was going to try to cut Stuart off. 

His eyes on the field, Stuart Osborne gauged the distance. 
The instructor’s ship was zooming at him. Stuart nosed down- 
ward sharply for speed. Then he zoomed—zoomed with a 
dead engine! 

He didn’t hold the zoom too long, but when he shoved the 
stick forward again the instructor’s plane was out of sight. 
Twisting his head, Stuart saw that the lieutenant was banking 
around again. He jerked his head to the front and stretched 
his glide for the field. 

Trees lined the southwest edge of it. The earth was rocky, 
rough, on this side of the trees. He had to get over, to get onto 
the level stretch. With all the skill he possessed, he stretched 
the glide of the little Nieuport. The trees were flashing back 
toward him now. But he was down low. The last zoom—he 
had lost gliding speed in that zoom. 

The highest branches flashed toward the Nieuport’s under- 
gear. He heard them swish gently against the wheels. But 
the glide speed of the ship was enough to carry the plane on, 
over them. Then he was leveling off above the earth; the 
Nieuport headed into the wind. She struck, bounced once, 
struck again. No engine to fight against the wind gusts. A 
wing tilted—just failed to crash into the earth. The Nieuport 
rolled forward, more slowly now. She stopped. 

Stuart Osborne snapped his safety-belt buckle. He slid out 
of the cockpit, hopped to the ground. A plane shape flashed 
over his Nieuport. He waved a 
hand. And he saw the hand of 
Lieut. Pat Shane waved back to 
him. It seemed to him that the 
instructor’s face, held over the 
side of the fuselage, bore a grin. 


HEY stood just outside of the 
dark room. Lieutenant 
Shane held the strip of narrow 
film in his hands. He spoke 
quietly. 
“Three hits for you, Osborne, 
That cloud stuff of yours had me 
(Concluded on page 65) 





The captain’s plane swung to the left, out towards the center of the field 
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Our New President 
Tu S country gave me, as it gives every boy and 


girl, a chance. It gave me schooling, inde- 
pendence of action, opportunity for service and 


modern business. 
starvation. 

As a Cabinet Officer in the Republican adminis- 
trations of 1920-1928, time after time he was called 
on in critical situations, and each time his genius as 
an'administrator and organizer rendered great serv- 
ice tothe country. In the disastrous floods of the 
Mississippi, the country turned as one man to Mr. 
Hoover. The negligible Bureau of Commerce grew 
under his hands into the most perfect machine ever 
organized by a government to serve its industries. 

If any man has placed the Republic under 
obligation, Herbert Hoover has. It is the won- 
drous quality of his public-spirited citizenship 
that sees in his election to the greatest office in 
the gift of the people, not a reward, but the oppor- 
tunity to fulfill a great obligation. 


He literally saved Europe from 








Sea Scouts as Leaders 


WHEN the students of Central High School, 

St. Joseph, Missouri, met recently to elect 
the officers of their Student Council, their choice 
fell on four boys—Bohumir S. Vavra, Wilbur Mc- 
Donald, M. J. Rice, and George Stuber, who were 
elected President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer respectively. These boys are all mem- 
bers of the Sea Scout ship Sea Gull of that town. 
The crew of the Sea Gull consists of twenty-nine 
boys; the students of Central High number over 
a thousand. 

That is remarkable enough evidence of the Sea 
Scout as a leader, but many other incidents in re- 
cent experience have shown the stamp and quality 
of these boys in the sea arm of the Boy Scout 
Movement. In numbers they are as yet a negli- 
gible quantity in the Boy Scout Movement. Yet 
two of their number were chosen for the seven 
finalists who were considered for the Byrd Antarc- 
tic Expedition. Paul Siple, who. was finally 
chosen as the representative of the Boy Scouts of 
America, has been a Sea Scout the last four years, 
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story is one of the wonder achievements in the 
history of human accomplishment, and we are 
very proud indeed of being able to repeat for the 
benefit of our readers Orville Wright’s own story 
of that wonderful accomplishment as he told it 
specially for our readers. Orville Wright is one 
of that small group of famous men who are called 
Honorary Scouts, and whose names appear on the 
staff head of this page. 

Second only to that wonderful achievement is 
the manner in which that art has developed within 
the course of a few years. An idea, once it is 
released to the modern world, is taken up by a 
thousand of minds. It develops faster in ten 
years to-day than it did in a hundred a few 
centuries ago. The knowledge of printing and 
the force of gunpowder were known to the ancients, 
but their use lagged through the centuries. 

The airplane, which twenty-five years ago was 
a dream, to-day moves swiftly and surely along its 
appointed airways, beaconed by powerful lights, 
and keeping a faithful schedule. The inventor 
to-day has a satisfaction the ancients could never 
have known. Edison has seen the incandescent 
light, the moving-picture and the phonograph in 
everyday use; Alexander Graham Bell saw the 
telephone become an integral part of our business 
and home life; Orville Wright to-day is seeing his 
airplane grow into one of the means of national 
transportation on which we will come to depend 
as we now do on the railroads. Things move 
swiftly in this our day. 


{L_aterry Christmas 














-The Christmas Good Turn 
AMONG the readers of Boys’ Lire are many 


thousands who make a practice of a special 
Good Turn at the Christmas season. As in- 
dividuals or as members of organizations and 
Scout Troops, they make and repair toys, they 
collect hampers for the needy—in a hundred-and- 
one ways they try to make the Christmas 
Spirit, which in itself is an embodiment of 





honor. In no other land could a boy from a 
country village, without inheritance or influen- 


tial friends, look forward with unbounded R 


hope. My whole life has taught me what 
America means. I am indebted to my country 
beyond any human power to repay. 

We quoted those words on this page some 
months ago, but they will bear repeating 
again and again. ‘They were the words 
President-elect Herbert Hoover used in tele- 
graphing the acceptance of his nomination 
by the Republican Convention in Kansas 
City, and referring specifically to the state- 
ment of the Chairman, that the country was 
under obligation to make this choice. It is 
such an utterance as might well be made 
the guide-post for every man seeking public 
office, and to every boy who dreams of great 
office in the service of his country. My 
country owes me nothing; on the contrary, 
Mr. Hoover intimated, it is I who owe 
everything to my country. 





its sale. 


high purpose. 


A Great Prize Serial 


EADERS of this page will recall the announcement of a prize 
of $4,000 offered last year by “ Boys’ Life” and Little, Brown 
& Co. for an outstanding boys’ story based on the principles of 
the Scout Oath and Law. The story was to run serially in the 
magazine, and to be published later in book form by Little, 
Brown & Co., bringing the author an added return in royalties on 
It is one of the greatest, if not the greatest offer that has 
ever been made by a boys’ magazine in the interests of developing 
a worthwhile story for its readers. 
Over one hundred manuscripts were submitted in this contest. 
The editorial staffs of “‘ Boys’ Life”’ and Little, Brown & Co. chose 
unanimously the story submitted by Russell Gordon Carter 
called “‘The Three Points of Honor.” 
fight for the realization of his ambition, a story of every-day 
adventure, a story of the integrity with which we keep to our own 
Its concluding chapters are some of the most 
thrilling ever found within the covers of a book written for boys. 
Nobody who follows this hero in his efforts to live up to his Scout 
Pledge, in his fight upward against odds to realize an ambition 
from which he will not turn, can fail to be inspired. 
The serial publication of ‘“‘The Three Points of Honor” com- 
mences with the January issue. It is an auspicious inni 
the editorial program for 1929, which “ Boys’ Life” plans to 
make the greatest in its history. 


It is the story of a boy’s 


to 


the Good Turn idea, a reality in their lives. 
It is the most exhilarating period of the 
year, for it embodies the great secret of all 
true happiness. 

Weare glad that the National Tuberculosis 
Association gives us the opportunity at this 
time of the year to remember our opportunity 
todo our little bit in the great fight for health. 
The “White Plague” each year takes a tre- 
mendous toll. Its seal, in addition to bright- 
ening our Christmas packages and letters, 
gives us an opportunity of enlisting in one of 
the great efforts to stamp out one of the 
great dangers in our community life. 


A New Christmas Label 
CANCER is the one great cause of death 


that in recent years has shown an in- 
crease in occurrence, not adecrease. While 
the death-rates from most of the other 
dreaded diseases have fallen, that from 
cancer has risen. The number of cases 








And yet few men have given themselves 
sO unstintingly to the service of America. A 
man of immense prestige as an engineer, known in 
many far corners of the world; he-has again and 
again thrown over his private interests to serve 
the public weal. In the first disorganization of the 
World War, he formed a relief committee that 
helped over 160,000 Americans stranded in 
Europe. When the blockade faced Belgium with 
famine, it was he who stepped into the emergency, 
and built up almost overnight a machine that 
fed 10,000,000 people. 

When America entered the World War, it was 
Hoover who was called on immediately to be 
Food Administrator, and the vast enterprises he 
built up as a part of his responsibilities are gigantic 
by any comparison with what has been done by 


and in recent months one of its junior officers. If 
the quality of our leaders is the measure of our 
future, the Boy Scouts of America might well re- 
joice in the promise of its Sea Scouts. 





Twenty-five Years of Flying 
WENTY-FIVE years ago this month the 
Wright Brothers succeeded in flying a heavier- 

than-air machine for less than a minute. That 


occurring annually can only be guessed at, 
since cancer is not a reportable disease, but it 
is known that during 1927 it caused approxi- 
mately 110,000 deaths throughout the United 
States. What this means in suffering to the 
patients and to their families can not even be 
estimated. There is besides a tremendous eco- 
nomic loss to society. 

The request of the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer that you buy one or two dollars’ 
worth of these cheerful Christmas labels to 
brighten your Christmas packages is one that 
many readers of this page would like to respond to. 
It is a Good Turn of a practical kind. Labels can 
be obtained from the New York City Committee 
of the Society at 34 East 75th Street. 
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The Scout World 


West 


Scout Heroes 
HE National Court of Honor has added ten names 
to its Golden Book of Honor. To each of them it 
has granted the highest award in Scouting—the 
Gold Honor Medal for the saving of life at personal 
risk of the rescuer’s own life. In three cases these awards 
had to be made posthumously, for the Scouts in attempting to 
render their great service, lost their lives. In attempting to 





(Above) G. Barrett Rich, 
Jr., member of the Execu- 
live Board, with two of 
his four Scout sons. 
Three of them are Eagles. 
(Right) Billy Utermark 
of Troop 50, Brookfield, 
Ill., who has been award- 
ed a Gold Honor medal 


live up to their Scout 
pledge to help other 
people at all times they 
made a supreme sacri- 
fice. Mr. Daniel Carter 
Beard, National Scout 
Commissioner and 
Chairman of the National Court of Honor, in writing to the 
parents of these boys said: “In awarding the Honor Medal 
in recognition of his bravery, the National Court of Honor 
feels that it is offering to you a perpetual memorial of his im- 
mediate response to the call of duty. The intrinsic value of 
the medal is small, but that for which it stands should mean 
much to you now and in the future. It shows that he was 
prepared, as a true Boy Scout, to do his utmost, even though it 
resulted in the loss of his own life.”” The following are the 
names of those awarded the Gold Honor Medal, with brief 
accounts of the rescues which won them this high recognition: 


Charles Edward McKnett, First Class Scout, aged 1344 _ 


years, Troop 17, Huntington Park, 
Calif. The family, consisting of the 
father and mother and three boys, had 
gone for a Sunday picnic in Fish Canyon 
and while the meal was being prepared 
the boys had hiked, on up the canyon. 
Robert had raced on ahead of the other 
two boys, had stripped his clothing and 
plunged into the pool just as Charles 
and his youngest brother arrived on 
the scene. It seems, according to the 
story of the seven-year-old boy, that 
Robert was seized with cramps and went 
to the bottom almost immediately. Charles must have sensed 
the danger, for he ordered his little brother to run and get his 
father while he plunged in, to attempt the rescue. He was 
familiar with the mountain streams and realized the risk he 
was taking. ‘If I don’t come out tell my mother I died right,” 
he said to his little brother. Both boys were drowned. He 
was awarded a Gold Honor Medal with Palms. 

Curtis-M. Larsen, Second Class Scout, Aged 13, Troop 4, 
Warren, Pa. While he was rowing with his two sisters on the 
Allegheny River, one of them fell out. “Hearing the cry of 
the other, he looked around and saw the little girl struggling 
in the water. Although a poor swimmer, he sprang into the 
water and held her up, shouting the meanwhile for help. By 
the time another boat reached them he was completely ex- 
hausted. The boat was just in time for his uncle to drag the 
little girl in by her clothes and Scout Larsen sank. When 
his body was recovered it was too late to revive him. 

Guy Atwood Ruggles, Jr., Veteran and Life Scout, aged 
21, Troop 16, Tecumseh, Okla. A number of girls, none of 
them able to swim, were wading in Honey Creek, when one 
of them slipped backward into a deep pool. The Scout dove 
in, brought the girl up from the bottom, towed her ashore, and 
pushed her to safety, just as he collapsed and sank. When his 
body was recovered there was no sign of life. 

William O. Britton, Assistant Scoutmaster, aged 31, 


1928 


By James E. 


Troop 2, Newark, N. J. He 
was awarded an Honor 
Medal for rescue of six- 
year-old Herbert Smith. 
Assistant Scoutmaster Brit- 
ton, an Ensign, was aboard 
the U. S. Eagle Boat No. 48 
when he saw another man 
fail to rescue the child. Mr. 
Britton swam a quarter of 
a mile.. He kept the child 
afloat until a_ life-boat 
came, but it leaked and 
could not accommodate 
both. He put the child 
aboard and then swam back 
the quarter of a mile to 
shore. 














Burtis Juhl, Second Class Scout, 
aged 15, Troop I, Crystal Lake, Iowa. 
On the 7th day of December last year 
a sudden storm came up. It began to 
snow. The temperature fell to twenty 
degrees below zero, the wind rose to 


fifty or sixty miles an hour. School was ° 


closed, but the school busses, unable to 
make the drifts returned one by one to 
the school house. The driver of the 
bus in which Scout Juhl was riding, 
coming up against a drift that he felt 
the bus could not surmount began to 
turn his horses around. Two little 
girls, three or four hundred feet from 
their home, jumped out of the bus and 


‘started homeward. The wind whipping 


into their faces immediately turned 
them around. .Scout Juhl, seeing them, 
immediately sprang out of the return- 
ing bus.. He made his way to the little 
girls, tucked them under his arms, and 
began to buck the snow and the wind. 
Again and again unable to stand up 
against the blinding snow and wind 






(Above) Six Scouts 
who won their Eagle 
awards at one Court of 
Honor. All members 
of Troop 2, Hollister, 
California. 

(Left) Four members 
of the “Sea Gull” 
(Skipper John H. 
Archers) of St.Joseph, 
Mo., who were chosen 
from a thousand stu- 
dents as officials in 
their High School 

Student Council 


The Scouts of Herbert Hoover's home-town (Buffalo 
Bill Area Council, Iowa) presenting him with a long 
bow made by them especially for this purpose 





he tried to find his way 
around the storm, falling 
into snow drifts five or 
six-feet deep. The cry- 
ing of the children was 
heard by the mother 
before the Scout reached 
theirdoor. His face and 
hands were frozen, but 
remembering that his 
little sister would have 
been unable to reach 
home he started back for 
school. He was found 
by a rescuing party, 
taken to a near-by 
house and treated for 
the severe pains he suf- 
fered from freezing. 
Frederick J. Keough, 
Tenderfoot Scout, aged 
13, Troop 1, Gorham, 
Maine. Two boys were 
playing on a raft when 
one of them fell over. The other jumped in and soon 
they were both in trouble. Scout Keough, who was 
playing with a small boat at the edge of the pond, 
peeled off his outer garments, and together with another 
boy went to the rescue. Scout Keough took the boy 
who could not swim, and towed him ashore. The rescued 
boy was unconscious, but was revived. Scout Keough 
at the time weighed only seventy-eight pounds and was 
lighter than the boy he rescued. 

Munroe Hosford, aged 15, Troop 1, Cayuga, Indiana. 
The award to Scout Hosford was made on the recom- 
mendation of the Boy Scouts Association of Canada, for 
it was in High River, Alberta, that Scout Hosford rescued 
a Mrs. Hunt from drowning. The cart in which he was 
riding with four others, broke loose from the horses while 
they were crossing High River. While Mr. Hunt went 
for help Scout Hosford held the tongue of the cart into 
the mud to prevent its drifting. When two of the re- 
maining passengers were taken off, the cart began to 
float, spun round in the current and swept Mrs. Hunt 
from the cart. Scout Hosford immediately plunged into 
the icy river, and brought her ashore. 

Marshall Oliphant, Eagle Scout, aged 16, Troop 10, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. During a picnic on the shores 
of Lake Erie, Mr. Phillip Kennedy swam out some dis- 
tance and was taken with a cramp. Scout Oliphant 
swam out to him, and after a struggle brought Mr. 
Kennedy, who weighed fifty more pounds than the Scout 
did, ashore. 

William Untermark, ‘Second Class Scout, 12 years old, 
Troop 50, Brookfield, Ill. Scout Untermark was swimming in 
Salt Creek with Jerry Slaby and Chester Otto, when Jerry got 
into trouble. The Scout helped him out, when Jerry slipped 
back into deep water, and met Scout Untermark’s efforts to 
help him with a stranglehold. The current was carrying them 
downstream as they went down together. Breaking the hold, 
Scout Untermark got himself free, swam to safety, and as 
the boy was by this time helpless, carried him ashore. 

Paul E. White, Patrol Leader, aged 15, Troop 2, Shonn, 
Kentucky. During the swim period at camp the boys were 
playing tag. Chester Casey was tagged, and dove in, just 
as mess was sounded. The 
boys were at the bank when 
Scout White noticed a head 
disappearing under the 
water. He dove in. At 
the time Scout White had 
little experience in the water, 
and the river being high and 
the current somewhat strong 
he had some difficulty in 
reaching Casey. When he 
did, it was to find himself 
gripped by the drowning boy, 
and three times they went 
down together. When Casey 
was finally brought ashore 
he had to be revived with 
artificial respiration. 


Scout service in the tornado- 
stricken area of Porto Rico. 
These boys worked long 
hours with the Red Cross 
Relief organization 


Scouting in Africa 


“(CYNE thing that inter- 

ested me in our visitors 

was the education which the 
(Continued on page 85) 
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What’s New in the News 





B AMES FOX, winner of air meet in Los Angeles, exhibits his model hydroplane which 
took off from water and flew for 26 seconds 





HIS Western Union messenger boy, Milton |i - ' es =." H ARRY BEN GRONSKY, fifteen years old, is 
Argost, broke the non-stop bicycle record at |& ee wee er - the youngest artist to play in the famous 
Philadel phia when he paddled ninety miles in six < ee ko Ea ese | “Symphonies under the stars” in the Hollywood, 
hours without a stop - » 2 . hl 2 } Cal., Bowl. He was selected from more than 100 

a : contestants 





Oratorical Contest held in Washington were re- 
ceived by President Coolidge. Countries represented are (front row) Canada, France 
(winner), Mexico and the Argentine. Back row. United States, Cuba,Germany and England 





HIS seventeen-year-old boy, Joey Izelone, an ____ = a SS 
Italian boy from Omaha, is the country’s lead- RICHARD POUSETTE DART, twelve-year-old son of an artist, sketches dad while .his 
ing jockey, having turned in 140 wins this year father draws him. Admirers say “Like father like sonl’’ 


UNNY LEAVITT of Chicago recently broke 
the world’s free-throw basketball record by 
caging seventy-three successive free-throws 














HIS elaborate radio set built by Harry C. OM CREAVY, seventeen-year-old golfer, ILBUR F.“ JUNIOR” COEN, boy star STANLEY CONNELLY, fifteen. years old last 
Rowe, Jr. (eighteen years old), won first prize defeated Johnny Farrel, National Open of the American Davis Cup team (left), fall, won the Illinois Athletic Club river swim 

at the Chicago Radio Show. It is Harry’s thir- Champion, in an extra hole match in the Metro- shakes hands with the director of athletes at the of three miles in 64 1/2 minutes. His name goes 
teenth prise for set building politan Matches University of Kansas, where he is a Freshman on the cup alongside that of Johnny Weismuller 
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As if on a winged flight, swiftly and surely you : 
; go, flashing across the ice! A rhythmic murmur grows in 
_ the tingling, frosty air—the sound of keen, hard runners of 
finest steel singing to the smooth, shining surface of the ice. % 
You move with greater confidence, less effort and greater 
ease on JOHNSONS. 
All Nestor Johnson runners are made of High Carbon 
Vanadium Alloy Tool Steel. The high quality steel runners 
receive the careful workmanship and attention given only 
to the finest of tools. They are tempered to the exact 
degree of hardness to make them stay sharp longer. To 
prove that degree of hardness, runners are given the accu- JOHNSONS are made in Hockey and Racer Styles 
rate Diamond Test—the test that is used on special parts _ for boys and girls, men and women. Hockeys for 
of automobiles and airplanes where accuracy is essential. general skating—a real help to the beginner and 
. Machine pressure forces the point of a diamond against a joy to the expert. Racers for speed skating— 
: the steel runner. The depth to which the diamond pene- they go like lightning. 
trates is recorded numerically on a dial, indicating the NESTOR JOHNSON NORTHSTAR = NESTOR JOHNSON FLYERS 
degree of hardness. Thus, you are sure of skate runners AUl Steel Full Tubular Skates we AU Steel Full Tubular Skates Ss 
with the correct hardness when you buy JOHNSONS. Aluminum Finish with Shoes . $10.00 Aluminum Finish with Shoes . $7.50 
Nickel Plate with Shoes ... | $12.00 Nickel Plate with Shoes... .. $8.50 
BE A JOHNSON BOOSTER AND WIN A SKATE PIN! PO cp moe 


Aluminum only, with Shoes . . $7.00 
NESTOR JOHNSON COLLEGIATE 
with hard toes: 





Explain the Diamond Test used on Johnson skate runners 
(given in the copy above), to three boys in your neighbor- 
hood. Send us the names and addresses of those boys, and 
we will immediately mail you the handsome Skate Pin. 
Upon request we will send you our catalog giving the 
complete line of JOHNSON Skates. 


Nestor Jonnson Mrec. Co., 1904 North Springfield Avenue, Chicago 





Insist on genuine JOHNSONS; remember, 
there is only one JOHNSON Skate—look for 
the full name— 


NESTOR JOHNSON 
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Along an entire lakefront at a great mountain Camp, this 





powerful Dorfan engine races to victory, taking the curves 
at a lightning clip, five laps around the hundreds of feet 
of track. No wonder the Boy Scouts cheered! 


Boys, here’s big doings! The most remark- 
able outdoor train race ever staged, stirring 
things up for the exciting Dorfan National Prize 
Contest in which $2,000 in awards will be given 
away to winners. 

When you hold a Dorfan Engine in your hand 
the way that Scout above is doing you will realize 
why it is the speed-power racer of the rails. For 
Dorfan has the weight that gives it traction, gives 
it power and gives it speed, and makes it hold 
the rails like a real transcontinental express. 
Dorfan is different from any other engine made. 
The housings are die cast of non-magnetic metal, 
which, preventing the wastage of any current, 
permits all the power to be translated into bound- 
ing speed. This engine has die-cast wheels. 
That’s different, too, And another new wonder- 


DORIAN ELECTRIC 


ful feature is the genuine ball bearings which 
give to this engine a smooth, swift operation that 
is a thrill to see. 

Another thing: Dorfan is the take-apart engine. 
At the big camp, the Scouts had a contest to see 
who could take apart and re-assemble the Dorfan 
engine in the shortest possible time. One boy did 
it in three minutes and seven seconds! Take your 
Dorfan engine apart, study it and see how the 
motor works. It’s great sport—this take-apart 
feature, exclusive with Dorfan. 

Now see these swift, powerful Dorfan Electric 
Trains at your dealer’s, and ask for the free 
Official Contest Folder that tells how to win one 
of those 620 prizes, worth $2,000. Read to the 
right—and get set! —The Dorfan Company, 143 
Jackson St., Newark, N. J. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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THRILLING BOY SCOUT 
FLECTRIC TRAIN RACE 
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OBoy! } 


Dorfan T. 

This boy knows his bridges. He’s putting on the finishing — pe th 
touches of engineering before the great race starts. f wf o 
ine 
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FIRST PRIZE. Atwater Kent Electric Radio, Value $200. 
2D PRIZE. Complete Camping Outfit, Value $115. 
3D PRIZE. Pathex Motion Picture Camera and 
Projector, Value $75.00. 

And 617 Other Wonderful Awards, including Helbros 
Gold Watches, Ken-Wel Athletic Goods, etc. 


Dorfan Engine No. 3930. Boys: Here’s the snappiest contest ever staged. Two 
won i rot Bg aon thousand dollars in prizes ;620 separate awards. All you have 
ngs. eversibie, wig " % 

gauge; 12 wheelg uae to do is answer five simple questions—and you can answer 
inches long. these easily when you read the free Dorfan Official Contest 
: ; Folder that you can get at any Dorfan Dealer. This free 
we folder tells you all about it. When you read the folder and 
the gripping page of “Marvelous Railroad Facts” you'll 
know how to make your short answers. Go to your dealer 

now and ask for the free Dorfan Official Contest Folder. 


Wouldn’t you feel just “top of the world” to land that 
Model 44 Atwater Kent Electric Radio with the classy 
speaker and seven tubes and all accessories? You can do it! 
And what about the scores of other awards such as the 
Helbros 15-jewel, 14K. Wrist Watch worth $40, Ken-Wel 
Basket Balls and Footballs, New Haven Tip-Top Wrist 
Watches and scores of other prizes. And 5,000 handsome 
Engineering Certificates given away besides to winners. 
That makes 5,620 chances to win! 

These prize awards are to show the appreciation of the 
Dorfan Company for the interest that millions of boys have 
shown in Dorfan Electric Trains. But you don’t need to own 
a Dorfan to win a prize! All you do is write out the brief 
answers to five easy questions. Win a prize! Contest closes 
January 10, 1929, Go to your dealer now, 


The Dorfan Company, 143 Jackson St., Newark, N. J. 


(Right) This Scout won the take- * 
apart contest at the mountain 
camp. He took that Dorfan En- 
gine apart and completely re- 
assembled it in 3 minutes and 7 


seconds! 


(Below) The Boy Scouts 
making the roadbed, lay- 
ing the tracks, bridging 
the brook — in prepara- 
tion for the great train 
race. 





O.Boy! You should have seen those powerful 
Dorfan Trains racing over the Dorfan Bridges 
around the long track, through tunnels, up 
hill and down dale—to the final triumphal 
finish line! 
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Fool’s Wisdom 


HE sun had set, and’ darkness was drawing on 
apace, as the Black Knight slowly rode his great 
black steed along the narrow forest track. An 
imposing figure was he, tall and massive in his 

sable chain mail, over which he wore a pure white surcoat. 
The ventaille of his helmet was opened, revealing a face noble 
and commanding in expression, and bronzed by the hot suns 
of a foreign clime. Above, a stray wisp of curly yellow hair 
escaped the restraint of his helm, while mustaches of a some- 
what darker hue adorned his upper lip. The black shield 
that was slung from his neck bore no device that would tell 
of his rank or name. 

As the Black Knight rode, the sounds of strife fell upon 


his ears; the crashing 
of brushwood as heavy 
feet trampled upon it; 
loud shouts; fierce, 
rude oaths, and now 
an outburst of ribald 
merriment. 

“By’r Lady!” came 
one coarse voice with 
a loud laugh. “A 
right lusty knave ha’ 
we here . . . a very 
Goliath, comrades!” 

“Look you,” laughed 
another, “he hath 
bearded Red Rufus in 
his lair! I’ faith,Com- 
rade Will, chills not 
thy blood ‘fore the 
fury of him?” 

Followed more 
laughter, punctuated 
by fierce oaths in a 
rough, deep voice, and 
a peculiar tinkling as 
of tiny bells. 

Spurring his steed 
forward, the Black 
Knight emerged into 
an open glade and 
gazed upon a strange 
sight, yet right hu- 
morous withal. Strug- 
gling mightily and 
with much fierceness in the grip of three rough men-at-arms 
was a dwarf, dressed in parti-colored hose and jerkin of 
red and yellow. On his head, great beyond the proportions 
of his puny body, he wore a high-crowned cap, decorated with 
many little bells that accompanied his struggles with their 
musical tinkling. To wit: Wace, son of Featherbrain, and 
jester unto Lord Cerdic of Moorsdale. With his two hands 
the dwarf gripped the fiery red beard of one of his assailants, 
swinging the weight of his little form upon it and tugging 
right manfully. The sight seemed to afford the other 
two men-at-arms much of entertainment, for they roared 
with merriment as they vainly strove to loose the dwarf’s 

FS. 

While the Black Kight gazed in silence and unnoticed upon 
this merry play, he of the red beard, yclept Red Rufus, gave 
utteisnce to much threats and curses in a great bellowing 
voice that echoed and reechoed amongst the naked branches 
of the trees. 

“The fiends take this imp o’ darkness!” he cried. “Did 
not our Lord value the knave I would slice him to collops! 
Ho, comrade Will! Michael! Stand not there sniggering like 
silly wenches, but pull this human leech from me!” 

The others made no further attempt to aid their comrade, 
but stood there delighting themselves in his discomfiture. 

“]’ faith,’ quoth one, he who was called Michael, “our 
master rightly valueth the knave, for in truth he hath a 
pretty wit!” 

“Aye,” spluttered Will Longshank, “’tis so. Seldom 
ha’ mine eyes beheld so humorous a sight!” 

Whereat the pair fell to laughing again, so that Red Rufus 
waxed exceedingly wrathful, and cursed them roundly. But 


neither curses nor entreaties served to loose the dwarf’s pain- 
ful grip from that fiery beard. 

*Twas now that the dwarf’s little, passion-filled eyes beheld 
the silent, motionless figure of the Black Knight. He released 
his hold upon Red Rufus with such suddenness as to cause 
that worthy to fall back unbalanced by the unexpectedness 
of it. With much agility the dwarf shook himself free of 
his tormentors, who, becoming at that moment aware of the 
presence of a stranger, with some hastiness endeavored to 
secure their prisoner. Right cunningly did he thwart them 
and dart fleetly to the Black Knight’s side, grasping the 
stirrup-iron with both large, hairy hands with all the same 






tenacity that they had but lately clung to the beard of Red 
Rufus. 

“‘Succor, O most noble and puissant knight!” Wace cried 
in his shrill, thin-toned voice. ‘“Succor and protection grant 
me from these low-born hirelings!” 

These words, uttered with an expression of comical scorn 
by one who clearly was but a thrall himself, made the Black 
Knight to chuckle deeply. Not so Red Rufus. He, with a 
growl of wrath, lumbered a step forward, grasping the hilt 
of his sword, a black scowl on his brow. 

“How now!” he roared. “Dare the scurrilous knave 
speak thus, being himself born in thralldom!” 

Hereat Wace, emboldened by the Black Knight’s silent 
toleration of his presence, and feeling himself sure of protec- 
tion, grinned broadly at the wrathful, red-headed one. 

“Nay, I speak sooth, Sir Knight,” he shrilled, “for did I 
not inherit my kingdom o’ servitude from my forefathers, 
whereas theirs endureth but temporarily by their lord’s 
whim!” 

At this sally the Black Knight laughed aloud. 

“By my hilt!” he cried. “The rogue hath a saucy wit!” 

Red Rufus struggled hard to swallow his anger. But 
Will Longshank approached the Black Knight and spoke 
him fairly. 

“°Tis even so, good sir,” he said. “Yet often doth his 
wit outstrip his prudence, as witness that even now he flees 
from the wrath of our noble lord, Sir Fulke de Maltroit, we 
being charged to secure him.” 

So saying, Will Longshank moved nearer as though he 
would lay hands upon his prisoner. The dwarf, beholding, 
flung his arms around the leg of the Black Knight, clinging 
tightly, the while he lifted up his voice and cried: 

“He lies! He lies, Sir Knight! I serve only my master 
the noble Cerdic of Moorsdale. . . . They have stolen my 


The Black Knight gazed into an open glade 
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young lord Roland! Thine aid, noble sir, in saving my 
young lord from that foul knight, Sir Fulke!”’ 

And the dwarf continued his supplications with much 
shrillness and vigor. 

Now the Black Knight, eyeing the dwarf closely, beheld 
around his neck a metal collar soldered, and upon it were 
the words: “Wace, son of Featherbrain, is the born thrall 
of Cerdic of Moorsdale.” 

Then he knew that the dwarf spoke truth. 

“Peace,” he said. “Thou shalt journey under my pro- 
tection, and I will restore thee to thy lord.” 

At this Will Longshank scowled blackishly. Then he 


— — 


concealed his anger with 
a forced smile. 

“Nay, fair sir,” he said 
smoothly, “‘be not tricked 
by the knave’s words. 
He hath a crafty tongue, 
and alloweth it over- 
much license, for the 
which he will presently be 
soundly whipped when 
we have delivered him to 
our master, Sir Fulke.” 

With these words, Will 
Longshank seized hold of 
the dwarf, intending to 
drag him away; but the 
Black Knight, with an 
imperious gesture, made 






him pause. 
“‘Forbear!” cried the 
Black Knight, with the tone 


of one accustomed to being obeyed, so that the sour-faced one 
shrank back from the sound of it. “Forbear! I have heard 
tell of this Sir Fulke de Maltroit, and by my halidome! his 
name soundeth but scurvily throughout Christendom!” 


ND now the man who was called Michael gave out a 
great bellow of anger, and turned to his two fellows. 

“Ho, comrades!” he roared with a great bluster, “are 
we to be robbed of our prey and hear our noble lord defamed 
by this nameless knight?” 

The other two men-at-arms growled threateningly under 
their breaths at this appeal, and clutched their weapons. 
None the less they did not seem over anxious te engage in 
a passage of arms with the mail-clad knight. Michael, how- 
ever, was no empty braggart. Roaring mightily, he drew 
his sword and leapt forward, aiming a fierce blow at the 
knight’s mail-encased body. The dwarf, seeing him, let 
out a shrill cry of warning and fled right nimbly behind the 
great warhorse, there taking his stand, watching with much 
keenness. Sudden as Michael’s attack was, it did not take 
the Black Knight by surprise. With almost lightning swift- 
ness his weapon slid from the scabbard, and at the same 
time his sable mount, in answer to a guiding touch, swung 
aside so that the man’s furious stroke met only with the 
resistance of the air. Carried forward by the momentum 
of his wasted effort, he lost his balance and stumbled. Ere 
he could recover, the Black Knight’s blade flashed whistling 
downward, so that the man-at-arms fell dead upon the 
greensward. 

A cry of triumph issued from Wace’s lips as he beheld 
the fate of Michael. The other two men-at-arms, however, 
enraged by their comrade’s death, drew their weapons and 
moved forwar¢ as though to attack the knight. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Christmas Thoughts, Fancy and Fantasies 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


O WE believe in Santa Claus? I say we 

do! We not only believe in him but we 

KNOW him to be real, he is more real 

than many persons we meet on the streets 

and he exercises a greater influence than some of our 
greatest of men. 

Who then is Santa Claus? Santa Claus is the little 
elf materialized by Clement Moore, which means 
given a body. You see, Clement Moore gathered up 
all the kindliest thoughts and most generous im- 
pulses of his own time and with this material he 
made a soul, so to speak, and clothed it with the 
body of a benign, generous, child-loving elf, gnome 
or dwarf; he made him the proper size to fit the 
chimney of that date, and then he sat down and 
wrote the verse, ““’T was the night before Christmas 
when all through the house,” etc. Verses which have 
rung the Christmas bells all around the earth. So 
Santa Claus, Kriss Kringle or Saint Nicholas is a 
real person, just as real as anything can be in this world. 
We all know how he looks, we all know that he is fat and that 
he is dressed in fur. 

Of course, in Clement Moore’s time Santa Claus came 
around with eight tiny reindeer; but sad to relate, Santa 
Claus, like the rest of us, must be up to date, otherwise he 
could never get along with the push-button people of this 
age. His reindeer, for instance, could not travel down Fifth 
Avenue, New York, because, the “‘white wings” shovel all 
the snow off the Avenue as fast as it comes down; besides, 
Santa Claus could not climb down the modern chimney, and 
if he did, he would land in the furnace in the cellar, where he 
would get his little red nose singed. 

So Santa Claus to-day must go around in a flying machine, 
an airplane, because he has greater distances to cover now 
than of yore. He must now travel wherever Boys’ LIFE is 
read or books are printed. At first Santa Claus had only a 
little territory east of the Mississippi River and north of the 
Mason-Dixon line, but now, Gee, it staggers one’s imagination 
to think how he can cover the whole reading world in one 
night! The famous scientist Einstein, with his theory of 
relativity, could not explain it. No, no, Santy is out of his 
line of thought; but when we Scouts stop and remember 
that Santa Claus himself is a thought, then we know that there 
is no limit to his kingdom and that the speed of his airplane 
is faster than light and much faster than sound. 

So that you may understand just what I mean, think of the 
sun, the moon, or even the most distant planets. How long 
did it take you to do that? Why bless your soul! your 
thoughts arrived at the sun in much less time than it took 
me to write the sentence. 

Yes, sir-ree-bob-horse-fly! Jew or Gentile, Mohammedan 
or follower of Confucius, we must acknowledge the sway of 
Santa Claus and on his day greet each other with a merry 
smile. This will not interfere or trespass upon the sacred 
ground of our private religion, whatever that may be, for you 
will not find Santa Claus mentioned in any creed; as 
I have said, Santa Claus is 
made up of all good, kindly, 
friendly, generous, jolly, 
merry thoughts. The Arab 
upon the desert as he kneels 
in the sand to worship Allah; 
the Buddhist in his temple; 
the follower of Confucius in 
China; the Christian in his 
church; the Jew in his 
synagogue; the Quaker in his 
meeting-house; all have a 
warm place in their hearts 
for messages of joy, kindli- 
ness, generosity, helpfulness 
and merriment. 

What is the soul of the 
Scout Movement? The soul 
that gives life to the organi- 
zation, without which the 
organization would be dead? 
The thought of helpfulness 
embodied in our slogan “A-~ 
Good Turn Daily,” or in 
Davey Crockett’s slogan “Be 
sure you are right, then go 
ahead,” or in Daniel Boone’s . 
slogan ‘Do all the good you R Wg 
can, as little harm as possible, i/\ N Ss My j 
and trust in’ God”; or in i U 
Col. Bill Cody’s slogan, “Be —N 
true to yourself and others as ) 
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God is true to you.” All these thoughts are combined in 
Scouting and form the soul of the Scout Movement; that is 
what gives it its life and vigor. We also have the quality of 
merriment as indicated by the Scout smile. 


HIS Christmas, America, the birthplace of Santa Claus, 
is acting Santa Claus to the whole world! Uncle Sam has 
shortened his stature, developed a rotund figure and, for the 
time being, is playing Santa Claus who has circled the earth 
with a Christmas wreath and is broadcasting with it the Christ- 
mas message of “ Peace on earth, good will to man.” 
According to many people’s belief, evil thoughts bring evil 
spirits to one’s elbow, but good thoughts attract good spirits 
and these spirits lend their influence to encourage the good 
thought to develop into good actions. Some people firmly 
believe this, and I own up that I am one of them. Now if 
my readers do not believe it, let them experiment on them- 
selves; they will not see the good spirits, neither can they 
see Santa Claus, but they will feel the presence of the good 
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spirits. There is no denying that we all feel the 
presence of Santa Claus on Christmas day. 


"THERE is one great advantage about this 
sort of belief; anyone can adopt it without 
giving offense to the dignitaries of the Church 
to which he belongs. There is another great 
advantage about it and that is no one can 
disprove it—evolution will not affect it. Science 
cannot touch it, it is beyond the reach of any 
human power, ecclesiastic or temporal; but all 
of us Scouts know that it is true, for whenever 
we have done our Good Turn, we have felt the 
influence of good spirits at our elbows and we 
have been rewarded by being made happy all 
the day long. 

Yes, old Santa Claus is the embodiment of - 
Christmas, the real spirit of Christmas Day. 
There is not a selfish thought in his jolly soul, 
he is never guilty of unkind deeds, he is never 
angry, he is never sad, he is as full of the joy of 
life as is the little spotted fawn I see from the 
window of my log house, cavorting under the 
apple trees. Santa bubbles over with fun and 
jollity; he is exactly what we wish him to be, 
so hang up your stockings, boys—but first be 

certain that you yourself are worthy of the day, and your 
Scout uniform; do this by preparing pleasant surprises for 
your friends and gifts for those who need them more than 
do you. If you have nothing else to give but a Christmas 
greeting, give it as if you MEANT IT! 

Many years ago, before our present organization was in 
existence, [ told the boys that they should take great 
pride in being Scouts, because the time was approaching 
when the President of the United States and the King of 
England would be proud to be called Scouts! 

My prophesy has been more than fulfilled, and today the 
Scout Badge is recognized as not only a mark of distinction 
but also the sign of a real MAN-boy whose honesty, bravery 
and reliability may not be questioned. Remember that 
whenever our Government does anything grand or noble for 
the betterment of mankind; remember, I say, that our Presi- 
dent and all our prominent men at Washington are SCOUTS, 
who know the Scout Oath and Law and that thus our influence 
is felt to the uttermost parts of the earth. A real Scout is 
never priggish, never condescending and patronizing to others, 
never tries to use them for his own selfish puproses; on the 
contrary, he looks through the kindly eyes of old Kriss Kringle, 
old Santa Claus, and laughingly does his Good Turn and 
promptly forgets it as soon as it is done. 

The other day, over nine hundred Scout Executives made 
the writer feel very happy, and at the same time very much 
embarrassed, by suddenly calling him up on the stage and 
presenting him with a wonderful buckskin shirt which the 
Executives had themselves made and decorated. That was 
the writers’ Christmas, although it came a little early; 
however, he does not let that 
bother him, the real Christmas 
spirit is worked into the fringes 
and decorations of that shirt; its 
emblem rests over the wearer’s 
heart and enters the portals 
thereof. 

That shirt shall pass on to the 
writer’s heirs as a souvenier of 
the good old Scouting days, 
when men were real HE MEN 
and boys were real Boys Scouts 
who could not only recite the 
Scout ‘Oath and Law but live 
it! 

Why, bless your souls, every 
place the writer visited on his late 
trip through the South and great 
Southwest, the Scouts made him 
little presents, wonderful snake 
skins, beaded watch fobs, “‘ Uncle 
Dan” worked in colored beads, 
watch charms of native stones, 
neckerchief slides, model tee 
pees, all made with their own 
hands! 

No, he does not need these 
things, but he does need, the 
affectionate regard which 
prompted his Scouts to make 
these gifts that he values above 

(Concluded on page 64) 





There She Blows 


INCE our old revenue cutter Minor loaned Amy, the 

bear mascot, and my chum Morce and me, to the 

schooner Jason for the purpose of becoming local 

scenery in educational films, they are shooting in 
Arctic waters, we have learned quite a lot of things in spite of 
everything. There is an elderly gentleman on board who is 
nutty about whales, for instance, and all hot to get inside 
information on their family life?) Every day he donated us 
boys a lecture course on deck about flora and fauna and even 
classic literature which we could not dodge on account of 
orders. Personally, I did not mind because sitting there on 
a coil of line and hearing about ancient heroes was a good 
chance to sew my trousers to missing buttons and plug the 
rips in my other shirt with patches carved out of hems on 
the pants I am now adorning. A lot of the Jason’s crew also 
held a sewing struggle while being informed about Achilles 
who was an athlete with a swelled cranium; and Helen of 
Troy, the beautiful but dumb; and Nestor, the old man that 
knew it all. 

It was very soothing to hear about the local scenery also 
because after a few months of dodging icebergs and storms 
and freezing solid in ice-caked furs while wrestling with canvas 
on the crosstrees, many sailors might become discontented 
over climate if they did not remember that seals and walrus 
and whales come there to roost; especially whales. Professor 
Dunkin was bugs on whales as I said. 

And I admitted to Morce who had jackknifed himself in 
a coil of line to starboard, I am all for education of minors. 
Not only our buddies on the good ship Minor, who have 
passed the age and physical requirements quota, not to men- 
tion intelligence tests which sometimes you would never notice. 
That would leave out small sisters and other afflictions of 
Morce’s and my childhood. Besides, women and children are 
barred from the naval vessels on account of what is called 
the “Birkenhead drill” for unloading them at sea. 

What I mean is that I am strong about school for young 
brothers and sisters which cannot be avoided in the 
best regulated families. Education is a good thing to 
slug hard at so you get it, off your mind quicker and 
better. - 

“You wasn’t so keen on school when we first teamed 
up in Oakland,”’ Morce reminded me, “and the only 
thing that kept me bearing up at grammar school and 
the short cruise I got at High, was the thought of 
other brave fellows that had survived, and a lot of our 
younger generation that I craved to see caught young 
and treated rough.” 

““Morce,” I said, “what would we have done this 
summer if we had neglected educating Amy?” 

Motce was currying flees off our bear friend at that 
moment. Amy is a covered wagon when it comes to long 
hair and being a stamping ground for Alaska insects. 
Her canvas shawl and rompers that are featured in action 
films of Arctic scenes of hunting, have to be soused and 
disinfected daily or Morce and I would not rest nights 
for having her haul us out of our berth to curry her 
itches. So the educational lectures proved very useful 
in some ways, especially as there are several fathoms of 
air and water between us and escaping them, any way 
you looked, up, down or sideways. 
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ESIDES, the history and personal temperament 

of whales will probably be very useful to know 
about. And whales is what the Jason was sailing out 
and far to slaughter for moving pictures that would 
teach little boys and girls of cities how to fetch home 
whales from Saturday afternoon picnics and holiday 
trips to the beach. 

As I told the Jason’s cook, who was born in Georgia 
and who had learned to fry bannocks so they give you 
a stomach-achey feeling called “bannockburn” which 
is a proof they are genuine: “‘Rastus,’’ I said, “when 
you know about whales and have killed a few person- 
ally, you will learn to be gentle to the cachalot and 
never pull its tail, or rob its nest, or treat it rough, or 
cause the whale to wail.” 

“Gunner,” interrupted Morce poking his elbow in 
my ribs, “‘even if a whale does only have one wife for a 
thousand years, and has a heart a yard wide that 
throbs a gallon at every throb, what does it count in 
my young life? This here idea of jogging along from 
one ocean to another for a thousand years with one 
dame and never flipping a fluke at another fiapper is 
knot to me, because I have decided to be a woman- 
hater.” 

“Morce,” I told him, “be your age, which is very 
young compared to whales. Besides, even if we have 
seen plenty of whales in our cruises over the Behring, 
it took a man born in Kalamazoo and raised up in 
Hollywood to give us inside information about whales’ 
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We two and Amy, the bear, can swim. But it is not the 
custom to capture whales by swimming marathons or even 
leaping down their throats and starting them having indi- 
gestion like Jonah did. Anyway who wants to be a Jonah? 

No. Whales are pursued in small boats and mostly har- 
pooned. And Amy hates any craft smaller than the Jason 
or Minor. Get her in a whaleboat and trouble would com- 
mence. And being our leading lady, Morce and I would not 
act without the bear. Besides, even if Amy is not a blonde, 
Morce and I would like to be gentlemen, even “‘of soris,”’ as 
the magazines say. The idea was, we wanted to be leading 
characters as usual. And how? 

Thinking gives us a pain, especially me. As I often remind 
Morce, he seldom has an ache or a pain because where there 
is no brains it is the same about headaches. _ I was pondering 
a plan to grab the whale picture spotlight when I happened to 
see a whopper streaking for cover in Amy’s tresses and speared 
it with a trusty thumb and forefinger. “Also I pulled out a 
lock of her hair, which I did not mean. Amy reproved my 
caveman tactics by rising on her heels and swinging a paw 
that sent me skidding along deck right in the course of Pro- 
fessor Durkin, who had finished the morning’s educating 
barrage. 

As I crossed his bows, he prompily dived forward, arriving 
on his hands and noble brow. For one of these here high- 
browed patriarchs, the names he compared me with are not 
in spelling-books. It sure was education week on board 
the Jason that morning. Talk about nine-fathom, name 
blown in the bottle, brass-bound, language! I felt so bad 
at not knowing what it was all about, that there was nothing 
to do but climb a stick and lay over a spar to spend an hour 
with my favorite author, which is the guy writing this story. 
And all at once I smelled whale! 

I know the smell of whale ever since I met up with some 
Cowichan Indians on the British Columbia coast having a 
meal of whale that hailed us.a mile to windward and was 
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twining like a giddy honeysuckle. But it was not my job to 
sing out “There she blows.’’ There wasn’t a blow ‘n sight 
unless the weather was brewing below the horizon of ragged 
ice-hummocks. And the lecture on whales did not mention 
what to do when scenting a dead one. 

I slid down the mast far enough to tap a toe on Morce’s 
fighting-top and beg him in a hoarse whisper for binoculars 
and for him to come aloft and see if he smelled what I smelled. 

Clinging like twin barnacles on a swaying mast we peered 
into the glitter of sun spangles on the sea and my breath was 
coming in abbreviated pants when Morce noticed the off-shore 
ice-wind by saying several strong words. Then he added: 

“Gunner, this here whale has probably passed on from 
grievin’ itself to death when King Tut had his swell funeral. 
But what is that thing rollin’ around south by east? Take 
a looksee.” 

‘Don’t wobble,”’ I told him and had to grab the glass to 
steady it, which was lucky, because on deck they had noticed 
us sighting and Amy was already sinking her claws into the 
mast to climb it. We are fond of Amy, but when she got to 
where we were clinging the Jason gave a lunge and Amy sunk 
her fishhooks in my trousers and Morce’s shirt, so that we all 
came down together with Amy on top. 

Amy said “Wumpfh!” Fortunately what Morce said was 
whispered in her thick furred bosom and I hadn’t breath to 
speak. However, we already had an eyeful. 

Out on the sea, a darker speck in the dancing blueness and 
sun flitter, was an oblongish, rounded, gray lump of some- 
thing, rolling aimlessly. And a lot farther aft of it, against a 
gleaming white ice-floe, were all the birds at the top of the 
world, flying and wheeling above the source of that smell 
which had first caught my one-track mind. 

“Morce,”’ I said in heartfelt tones, ‘what do you know 
about ambergris since this morning’s attempt to educate 
us?” 

“Nothing,” he boasted, “I had just found a flea-nest on 
Amy when it was mentioned.” 
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family life. What I am worrying about is how are 
you and Amy and I going to horn into a moving pic- 
ture of whales and their wives.” 





men lower away 


““Morce,” I went on, “for us this whale picture they 
are planning looks like a frost. But ambergris sells 
for about a hundred kudos a chunk no bigger than 
your fist.” 

“Dream on, Moronia,” he advises, ‘“‘no use bein’ 
stingy when you’re wishin’.”’ 

“Dream nothing,” I yelped. “Can’t you smell 
dead whale, and don’t you know from that lecture we 
suffered under not an hour ago that ambergris is caused 
by the same thing which happens when we kids used 
to eat green apples and rhubarb, only we got castor-oil, 
which probably saved our lives.” 

“Be yourself, Gunner,” he pleads of me, “chances 
are this whale out there died of harpoon iron entering 
his soul, as the book says.” 

“Tf he did he would have been towed ashore to the 
nearest whaling station and tried out for his oil. No, 
Morce, that whale died a natural demise.” 


UR conversation was interrupted because the 

Jason’s skipper howls an order to reef canvas. 
As I have been reared not to get in the way or be a 
bother while visiting, Morce and I got out of toil and 
labor by sliding deckward and becoming interested in 
what the skipper said about shares for the crew when 
a whale was captured. The skipper got one-twelfth. 
The first mate, one twenty-secondth. The second 
mate, one-thirtieth. The carpenter, one-seventy-fifth. 
Foremast hand, one-eightieth. Green hands, which 
included extra visitors like Morce and Amy and me, 
got one-two-hundredth, if we helped capture the 
whale. 

“We get one flipper in the eye,” Morce figured it 
out, “because they don’t intend to let us in on the 
capture.” 

We got shoved out of the way of husky mariners 
caulking whale-boats, cleaning guns and harpoons 
and cultivating rising excitement. A deckhand was 
sent aloft to the crow’s-nest and Morce, who is a 
young optimist, began to rig Amy the bear in her can- 
vas rompers and shawl to see if she would not soften 
the hard hearts of the Jason’s men by dancing Cana- 
dian Capers so they would insist on taking us whal- 
ing. Amy was shuffling very classy in steps we had 
seen an eighty-year-old Esquimaux dance at his wed- 
ding in an igloo, which is not high enough to stand 
upright under, when the’ man in the crow’s-nest sings 
out: 

“T’m a son-of-a-gun if that don’t look like a whale 
out there.” 

It was very touching to see our movie director 
cover his pearl-gray Norfolk effect in fur pants and 
hooded parka. Mr. Blimph, the hunter hired by the 
Jason from Juneau with his dogs and Esquimaux and 
kayaks, also had hair on his chest consisting of a wolf- 
skin outfit. There was a mob scene registered as they 
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got into boats slung from davits just as the skipper decided 


that through his glass the sighted whales looked like killers,’ 


the botanical name of which is Orcas. I remember that I was 
sung to sleep as a small child, after being spanked by my 
mother, by a song grandma used to sing about “Autumn 
gales and killer whales are bad for baby seals, are bad for 
baby seals, dear rat, as bad as bad can be. . .” 


A: I have seen fourteen porpoises and sixteen seals taken 
from the boiler of one Orca, or killer whale, that had 
choked to death on theseventeenth. Almost nobody acquainted 
with whales craves to meet up with a killer in his native briny. 
So the whale-boat hung in the davits with the stern lowering 
gently because of clumsy handling while Mr. Blimph, Pro- 
fessor Dunkin and the movie director claws for a handhold 
and yelled for hellup! It was very pleasant to. watch because 
as far as this whole whale picture was concerned it was pretty 
certain that Morce, Amy and I were scratched. 

Killer whales are quite a sight streaking along like sea- 
scouts at drill. The Jason skipper remarked: 

“Those dash-dash killers are probably after a bowhead 
and for the love of something-or-other, heave to on that boat 
stern and stop the infernal noise of those landlubbers, or 
dump them in the sea and have it over with or the idiots will 
make us lose everything.” 

‘Morce and Amy and I had to stand aside and watch the 
lucky Jason men lower away. Besides us there was only 
the millionaire backer of the Jason’s trip, two men and the 
brunette Georgia cook left on board. We sort of lost interest 
about hunting Amy’s livestock while our comrades battled 
whales. Not even when Rastus was showing Amy how to 
dance the Black Bottom did we become disheartened. Only 
Amy don’t dance for nothing and she began nosing Rastus 
for honey. When we took notice she had him down and was 
standing on his stomach and he was yelling: 

“T ain’t got nothin’ to give ye but my name. Git off, Bear!” 

Morce braces his feet and grabs all Amy has of a tail, 
and heaves. 

“Lay off, Amy Roosevelt Lincoln Washington,” he says 
to her; “’Rastus,” he adds to the cook, “are you the Wash- 
ington that cut down the national cherry tree?” 

“No sah. I didn’t do a lick o’ work in a year "fore I got 
on this here ship. It wa’nt me.” 

‘“‘Rastus,” I started, in an attempt to brighten the gloom, 
“if you weren’t a cook you could have gone whaling and got 
one two-hundredth share.” 

“T ain’t a cook,” he explained, “‘but this Jason wanted a 
cook, an’ I try to be abligin’. I’m a right good deckhand, suh.” 

“‘That gives me an idea,” I said hopefully. 

“‘Sew buttons on that there idea,’’ Morce advised me. 

‘“‘Rastus,”’ I said, and sneered at Morce, “‘could you prob- 
ably borrow a boat as member of this here Jason’s crew, and 
we could go after ambergris floating out there?” 

“Yassuh,” he agreed. 
grease? Suthin’ t’eat?” 

“No, Rastus, you sell it a hundred dollars an ounce or so. 
Listen, Rastus, can you smell anything?” ‘ 

Rastus sniffed and rolled his eyes which was the emotion 
our movie director was always making us register and we 
never could, except Rastus whose eyes are ball-bearing, uni- 
versal-jointed eyes. 

“Ah suttingly smells a powerful smell,” he admitted. 

‘“‘Rastus, mention ambergris to Mr. Millionaire and the 
men, and get us the loan of a boat. You can have my share 
and Morce’s, two-two-hundredths makes . . .” 

‘Gunner, lay off the education,” pleads Morce, “or I will 


x? 


upset you like you did the Professor this mornin’. 


Rastus carried our message to the prosperous gentleman 
who financed and inspired the Jason’s cruise for pictures and 
wild life around the North Pole, and in a minute Morce and I 
were explaining what we saw rolling around near the stranded 
whale. It may seem trifling to speak of ambergris to a man 
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“‘What’s this here am-am-bear- | 


who own: oil-wells in and about Los Angeles, but Mr. Brigham 
was interested, and wanted to know where it was. 

“Out there!”’ we said in a duet, pointing in the direction 
of Asia, which is quite a long continent and hard to miss for 
pointing purposes with one finger. Rastus was sent for a glass 
and we got a boat lowered very hopefully, thinking we would 





Rastus was showing Amy how to dance 
the Black Bottom 


be rewarded at last for not going to kill whales. By that time 
the two Jason men were sticking around, and Mr. Brigham 
waved us to the boat. Morce leaped with me, but a large 
hand with a winking diamond waved us aside. 

“Boys, we can’t leave this ship alone. And I can’t risk 
your lives since you are not hired by me. Play leapfrog with 
little Amy while we are gone. Have some nice hot tea and a 
good time.” 


MAY8E you can imagine Morce and me making moan as 
we slunk aft. Amy nudged an itchy neck at me and I 
socked her with a fist that probably killed the itcher, because 
she grinned and rose up to hug me. Poor Amy, here she was 
all dressed up and nowhere to go, and we hadn’t spunk enough 
between us to whistle her a waltz. But Morce remembered 
she liked honey ‘and went below, because he also remembered 
a can of lump chocolate he had once seen and craved to 
broach. 

Meanwhile I was at the wheel with one hand fending Amy 
off from licking my face with her moist tongue to show she 
sympathized with my downheartedness, while I watched 
the Jason’s boat going after ambergris that I had discovered. 
We could see it bobbing, also clouds of birds over the floe 
on which the dead whale was embedded. We could see Mr. 
Brigham. in the boat, holding on with both hands and soak- 
ing up spray and wave-tips of a choppy sea. 

Morce came aloft chewing brick chocolate, which Amy 
smelled. She left off rasping my complexion and flung her- 
self at Morce, and all I saw of him was his legs waving farewell 
from under Amy’s chest as she chewed his chunk of choco- 
late. But the Jcson had started to feel the wind-and tide 
tugging. The engines were turning at low speed, just enough 
to give the old schooner headway because of changing wind 
and tide. 

“Morce,” I yelled, “lay off tormenting that poor little 
bear and come and take this wheel. I am not a steersman, 
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She thumbed a tail flipper at the nearest boat 
which immediately arose in the air 
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and I prefer range-finding and marksmanship with an oil 
can on engines to ramming Mr. Brigham’s boat because I 
am seeing red.” 

Amy’s objection to Morce getting from under was very 
strong, because she weighs around two hundred. When he 
crawled from below her stomach, what remained of his shirt 
hung from his belt so he was glad to shut himself in the wheel- 
house out of the wind. 

“Morce,” I said because being disappointed makes me 
sorrowful and poetic, “the poet Milton once wrote about 
whales: ‘At his gills draws in and at his trunk spouts out a 
sea.’ But he was blind, Morce, and can’t be blamed for a 
little mistake. However, it is sure educational week for our 
brave comrades in the whale boats studying whales first-hand 
and they will probably not be poeting if they see what I 
think I see. Because I will wager my shirt against what is 
left of yours that they have been trying to introduce a lady 
whale to a gentleman whale, and his thousand-year old wife 
is registering anguish if not mayhem. You hear that call 
for hellup?” I asked him. 

“I’m wishing the whale luck,” Morce informs me. 

In the silence of that icy North Pacific sea, we heard a 
whale sing out. Through the creak of the Jason’s spars and 
water lapping her hull, we heard the long-drawn song of 
singing whale which is like the ‘Hoo-hoo-hoo-00-00-00’ of a 
monster owl or a wolf on cold nights. Morce’s eyes were 
bulging and his Adam’s apple gulping because the latest 
chunk of chocolate stuck in his crop from having become 
swallowed whole. And right away we heard the yowl of the 
signal horn calling for help for the whaleboats. 

“Wishing the whale luck won’t get us anywhere,” I told 
Morce, “‘if we don’t try to save that crew. I said ‘try’ and 
that’s what I mean.” 

I have stated that the Jason’s engines were turning over 
and no more. Morce and I are not schooner engineers. 
But you cannot help accumulating a lot of facts about en- 
gines as you go through life on the ocean wave. Especially 
when your home family have a deadly suspicion that all garage 
repair men are bandits, and the reason their eldest son is 
not President of these United States is on account of his 
youth; and meanwhile he is running neck and neck with 
Edison and Ford to be the mechanical genius of the world. 
I have fixed our family car in so many different ways, and all 
of them not mentioned in books of instructions, that I couldn’t 
help knowing what to shove to speed up the old Jason. 

It pains me to say that at the thought of peril happening - 
the movie crowd that wouldn’t let us go along in their whale- 
boats, my buddy Morce got so weak and faint he had to gob- 
ble a lot more chocolate for strength to clutch the wheel- 
spokes, and also hit Amy in the nose to keep her from eating _ 
the whole boxful. So my brave comrade stood nobly at the 
wheel with one eye on a commotion at sea and the other fist 
punching Amy, and grinned because it was our duty to maroon 
Mr. Brigham foraging after ambergris while we ran at full 
speed to rescue whalers. 


FTERWARDS we heard that they had picked on a cow 
whale which was hampered some by having a little calf 
alongside. I could have told them that picking on the female 
of any species is deadlier than anything they had done even 
to us on board. Well, they set up the camera and harpoon 
gun and got a swell picture of a harpoon scratching the whale’s 
back, and her getting tangled in the line, and how she felt 
about anybody taking liberties with her afternoon out. 

She seemed to take time to explain to her little calf that the 
fun was too rough for children, and took it by the other hand. 
Then she backed away, with the Jason’s boat following on 
account of the line under her flipper. They would have cut 


the line only Mr. Blimph was strong for his two-hundredth 


(Continued on page 51) 
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CONCLUSION 


TRAINS of the first dance at Cullum Hall were drifi- 
ing across the Plain as Jimmy, Mack, and Gibson 
left the well-lighted barracks and directed their steps 
towards Coach Bell’s quarters. The three cadets 

threw longing glances at the inviting lights streaming out from 
the ballroom. The dance would have been a welcome relaxa- 
tion after the strenuous game that day with Tech, and would 
in part have helped them to forget the unpleasant duty ahead 
of them. 

“Think what a glum aggregation those Romeos would be 
to-night if it weren’t for you two,” reflected Gibson aloud. 
““You snatched the game out of Tech’s icebox where Bowen 
had so cleverly put it.” 

“Thank Jimmy for that, Gibby. He spiked the meanest 
scheme that was ever tried here since Benedict Arnold enter- 
tained Major André for tea. He ought to be decorated for 
saving the game, and shot for not spilling the dope on Bowen 
sooner.” 

“You'd all think I was just a sorehead if I did,’’ laughed 
Jimmy. “Don’t forget he beat me out for the varsity.” 

“Tt gets my goat how a fellow who'd sell, actually sel/, his 
team for a few hundred dollars ever got through his plebe 
year undetected.” 

“He didn’t,” replied Jimmy. “But he was given another 
chance. And he’s reached the end of his rope. I don’t know 
why Coach Bell wants to see us to-night. He knows that the 
Vigilance Committee will get rid.of Bowen long before he can 
be court-martialed.” 

“Bowen doesn’t know that we’ve discovered his gambling 
and his bet against the team,’’ added Gibson. ‘‘The coach 
didn’t tell him, and nobody except us and the V. C. knows.” 

“He'll know at midnight,” said Mack grimly. “The V. C. 
meets then at my room. We want you two to be there. And 
don’t get discovered coming over.” 

Each cadet was occupied with his own thoughts as they 
proceeded along Officers’ Row. A half moon, turning the dark 
Hudson into a band of silver ripples, threw into sharp, black 
relief the hills that guarded West Point. The Albany night- 
boat, gliding below them, turned its searchlight on the shadowy 
riding-hall at the foot of the cliff and then flashed it up on the 
balcony of Cullum Hall, where the cadets and their “femmes” 
were strolling between dances. Jimmy’s thoughts went back 
eighteen months to his trip up on the boat and the emotions 
* aroused in him by his first glimpse of the Military Academy. 
And now, he reflected soberly, he was instrumental in banish- 
ing another cadet, a classmate, from the comradeship of the 
Corps of Cadets. The cadet was a traitor to the Corps, and yet— 

‘Here we are, up the hill,’’ said Mack as they came to the 
foot of a long flight of stone steps leading up the steep hillside 
to the upper row of Officers’ quarters. They mounted the 
stairway and were soon seated in Coach Bell’s living-room 
before a crackling fire. 

Coach Bell put them at ease immediately. “I want you 
fellows to forget for to-night that I’m head coach and a captain 
in the army. We’re all members of the Corps of Cadets—you 
can’t take that honor from us graduates, you know,—and it’s 
as a member of the Corps, an older member, that I want to 
talk to you. 

“‘We’ve got a reptile in the Corps, and we’ve got to get rid 
of him. I know just what you cadets are planning to do. 
The V. C. is going to handle the case and you’re going to run 
him out on a rail, so to speak. I know you are thinking of it, 
because it’s the traditional way of getting rid of 
the rotters, and because, when I was a cadet, I 
was on the V. C. and we handled them the same 
way.” 

The coach gazed thoughtfully in the fire and 
continued. “I used to be proud of our V. C. 
work and the way we handled the men who we 
decided had to leave. We never doubted for a 
second that the ends justified the means. But, 
well, when a man gets older he sees things in a 
little different light, and I’ve begun to wonder om 
about it. We’ve got a perfectly regular way of re ; 
getting rid of cadets whose conduct is ‘unbecom- % 
ing an officer and a gentleman.’ * We court- 
martial them, give them a fair trial, and if they are guilty we 
discharge them. The honor of the Corps is upheld without 
resorting to secret meetings, disobedience to orders, and the 
possible risk of expulsion.”’ 

Jimmy and Gibson were squirming restlessly in their chairs. 
Mack, with puckered eyebrows, was looking at the flames. 

“But I say, sir,” Gibson finally burst out, “‘the Corps has 
always prided itself on its ability to handle its affairs of honor 
without calling on the authorities.”’ 

Coach Bell smiled. ‘The honor of the Corps is just as dear 
to us graduates as it is to you undergraduates. We have 
provided legitimate means to uphold it. You want to uphold 
it by what amounts to mob action.” 

He stood up suddenly and smashed his point home with 
quick, serious sentences. 


“You fellows don’t realize it, but you’re doing the same 
thing to the Corps that the Ku Klux Klan is doing to some 
communities. You're taking the law into your own hands. 
You’re doing a wrong to right a wrong, and it doesn’t work. 
If the honor of the Corps is worth upholding, it’s worth up- 
holding in an honorable fashion.” 

Mack jumped to his feet. ‘‘ You’re right, sir!”’ he exclaimed. 
“‘T had never looked at the matter in that light. You’re dead 
right! The V. C. is meeting to-night, and I’ll put it up to 
them in that light. They’ll see it your way, I know.” 

“We'll make them see it that way,” chipped in Gibson, 
catching fire from Mack’s enthusiasm. “I never thought I’d 
stand up against the V. C. in a thing of this kind, but I’m 
going to, and stand hard!” 

“Same here!” added Jimmy. “We'll get rid of Bowen by 
court-martia! just as well as by chasing him out.” 

“‘T’m glad that you fellows see things as I do,” said Bell with 
feeling. ‘‘But I want your actions to-night to be free of all 
coercion. If the V. C. decides to run Bowen out, it should, 
strictly speaking, be my duty to report ‘you three, knowing 
that you had something to do with it. Inasmuch as I wormed 
myself into your confidence, however, I cannot in honor report 
you. I will view my duty in the broader aspect of the welfare 
of the Academy, and keep quiet. And now for more cheerful 
thoughts. Maxton won again to-day, and it promises to be 
the battle of the century when we meet them for the champion- 
ship. Leslie, you of course will take Bowen’s place.” 

“He might take mine,”’ laughed Mack. “That punt that 
took Tech by surprise and wonrthe game was his idea.” 


YR the remainder of the evening the talk was of the coming 

game with Maxton, the enthusiasm of the Corps for the 
team, and Army’s weakness against the open game. They 
returned to barracks just before “‘late taps,”’ hurriedly agreed 
to meet at Mack’s room with the V. C. after midnight, and 
got into bed fully dressed to assume an attitude of deep sleep 
for taps inspection. 

The V. C. consisted of 
four members, two from the 
first class and one each from 
the second and third-classes. 
It was an unofficial organi- 
zation that had existed at 
West Point since time im- 
memorial and whose func- 
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iion was to. investigate 
honor charges against 
cadets. If the guilt of the 


























accused cadet appeared def- 
initely established, the V. C. 
either recommended that 
the Corps put the guilty 
cadet in Coventry by sever- 
ing all social relations with 
him, or, in the more flagrant 
cases, the V. C. arranged 
for the immediate departure 
of the cadet from the Acad- 
emy. 
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In spite of his struggles he was 
carried across the area 





The V. C., with Mack presiding, was assembled in his room 
wen Jimmy and Gibson arrived. A double blanket had been 
hung across the window to prevent the light from betraying the 
meeting, and a plebe was posted on the first floor of the division 
to give the alarm in case the officer in charge should choose that 
division for his nightly inspection. Ashby Whitehurst, cadet 
captain of Company M, was the other first classman on the 
V. C. Sam Bowen represented the second class and John 
Lowe the yearlings. 

“The witnesses are here,” Mack told the other members 
when Jimmy and Gibson entered. ‘We'll listen to the evi- 
dence in Bowen’s room so he’ll have a chance to reply to it.” 

Bowen’s room was but a couple of divisions over and the 
cadets, taking care to sling a blanket over the windows and 
post the plebe, switched on his light. Bowen and his roommate, 
Cuyler, awoke with a start. 

“Sorry to disturb you, Cuyler,”’ apologized Mack. ‘The 
V. C. has a little business with Bowen. Bowen, you are 
accused of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, 
and of betting against the Army team with the intention of 
throwing the game. We'll listen to the evidence and give you a 
chance to refute it.” 

Bowen turned white as the significance of the visit dawned 
on him. He threw off his blankets and jumped up as though 
looking for some avenue of escape. He instantly recognized 
the futility of his action and sat down on his bunk. 

“It’s a frame-up,” he said hoarsely. ‘‘You’re trying to run 
me off the team to give Leslie my place.” 

“Then you can easily disprove the charges,” replied White- 
hurst suavely, producing a paper from his pocket. ‘‘We’ll 
start from the beginning. Here’s a sworn statement from 
Herrick, who graduated last June, about your violation of 
‘All Right’ in plebe camp. Leslie, tell the V. C. about it.” 

“T didn’t know the V. C. had that on him,” said Jimmy. 
“‘T thought I was the only one who knew it.” 

“The V. C. gets hold of these things but we keep them quiet 
and give the plebe a chance to redeem himself.” 

Jimmy was sworn in as a witness and related the sequence 
of events from plebe camp to the recent football game that had 
branded Bowen as a man unworthy of the cadet gray. He 
purposely omitted the little underhand tricks that Bowen had 
perpetrated on the practice fields, and ended the testimony by 
producing the I. O. U. that Bowen had issued for the car. 
Bowen, in spite of the attitude of bravado hé had assumed, 
blanched as this was handed to the V. C. 

“Tt’s a forgery,” he shouted. “I never wrote it.” 

Mack opened a textbook on the table. Bowen’s name, in 
his own handwriting, was scribbled on the fly. He passed it 
around without comment. There was no doubt as to the 
genuineness of the signature on the I. O. U. 

‘Have you any questions to ask the witness?” asked Mack. 

““No. What’s the use? It’s a frame-up.” 


IBSON then went on the stand and gave an account 

of Bowen’s actions on the gridiron that Jimmy had neg- 

lected to tell. Then Mack produced a letter in Bowen’s writing 

that had been given him by a newspaper reporter who attended 
the game. 

“T’ve been doing some sleuthing since the game,” he said, 
“and got this letter that Bowen wrote to this friend of his, 
offering to bet on the game. As you see, this friend was to 
finance the bet for Bowen, and get a share of the rake-off. The 
bet was placed on Tech.” 

The letter was passed around. Bowen summoned up the 
effrontery to brand it as another forgery. Cuyler, who was 
thoroughly disgusted with his roommate’s actions, identified 
the handwriting as Bowen’s. Upon being questioned he also 

stated that Bowen frequently slipped out after taps. 

“The V. C. will now adjourn to the orderly room,” an- 
nounced Mack. “We'll find a verdict, pass 
sentence, and come back.” 

“You may go to the devil,” shouted 
Bowen, whose worst enemies never accused 
him of lack of fight. “No bunch of Sunday 
School cadets is going to run me out of this 
place.” 

Jimmy, Gibson and Mack squared their 
shoulders as they and the others went down 
to the orderly room. They knew they were 
going to have a fight to persuade the V. C. 
to forego its usual methods and handle the 
affair through regular channels. They were 
determined that the V. C. should see things 
in the light of Coach Bell’s arguments. For 
thirty minutes they struggled in the dark- 
ened room, for thirty minutes they whispered 
earnestly, fiercely, answering objections, 
driving home their points, until one by one 
the members of the V. C. realized that two 
wrongs never made a right, and agreed to give 
Bowen his choice of resigning or being tried 
by court-martial. 

“T’m not resigning,” retorted Bowen when 
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As he tucked it under his arm he noticed the two backs dashing in. 


they offered him the option, “‘and I won’t be court-martialed.” 

‘‘What’s to prevent it?’”’ asked Mack, trying hard to control 
his temper. 

“Tf I’m court-martialed it’ll become known all over the 
country that the Army players double-cross each other. You 
fellows would do a lot to prevent that from leaking out. You 
couldn’t live it down. And so you won’t court-martial me. 
You'll just forget about the whole matter, and be glad it’s a 
secret.” 

Bowen had struck the Corps at its vulnerable point. The 
V. C. went over to the far side of the room to decide on a 
counter move. 

“He’s right,’ growled Whitehurst. “The public would 
never understand if the facts got out. We've got to keep our 
dirty linen at home. We can’t court-martial him. Coach 
Bell is right about the thing as a whole, but this is a special 
case. If we court-martial him, the good name of the team is 
smeared. If we leave him here, it means that the Corps accepts 
him. And so—” 

The three football players were doing lightning thinking. 
Here, if ever, was the exception that proved the rule. 

“The coach would never sacrifice the team’s reputation to 
give such a rotter the benefit of court-martial,” whispered 
Mack. ‘“ Bowen has placed himself outside the paie.” 

“Tt’s a choice between letting Bowen have a court-martial, 
which means letting him throw mud on the Army team, or 
getting rid of him,” rejoined Jimmy. “I move for getting rid 
of him. The coach would say so, too.” 

The six cadets put their heads together. There was a whis- 
pered consultation, and Bowen suddenly found his outcry 
smothered in a pillow. He felt his hands and feet be ng tied. 
In spite-of his struggles he was carried downstairs, across the 
area, and dumped into a large car waiting at the foot of the 
road that led up chapel hill. 

“Had Mary up to the hop to-night,” explained Whitehurst, 
‘“‘and arranged for her to leave her car here. Thought we’d 
need it.” 

The car sped swiftly through the night over the back road 
of the reservation to the State highway and then to Highland 
Falls. Bowen’s uniform was removed, a suit of civilian clothes 
put on him, and he was given some money for his ticket to his 
home. “If we see you on the post again,”’ warned Mack as the 
train pulled up, “ we’ll get rid of you in a little more unpleasant 
way.” hate 
“You fellows will eat your words,” raged Bowen as they 
shoved him on the train. ‘‘T’ll fix you so you'll wish you had 
paid me to stay. I’ll fix t so Maxton will give you the licking 
of your lives. I’ll make your team the laughing-stock of the 
country.” 
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“What do you suppose he meant?” worried Jimmy as they 
left the car at the garage in town and started hiking over the 
circuitous route through the back hills and back to barracks. 

“Probably means to give Maxton our trick plays,” said 
Gibson. “But they are sportsmen through and through and 
won’t listen to him. Our most immediate worry is to get back 
to barracks without being ‘hived’ by the O. C.” 


O GAME was scheduled for the Army team the next Sat- 
urday as the coaching staff was unwilling to risk any in- 
jury to their players before the big game of the season. Jimmy 
was restless on the varsity. He was a fair halfback, but that 
was all. He envied Boyd, who had taken over his quarterback 
position on the second team, and wished that he was the helm 
of a team again. Mack was a good quarter, but Jimmy sus- 
pected that his strength lay more in his personal play than in 
his conduct of the team, and he irked at the lost chances for 
brilliant- generalship that Mack let slip through his fingers 
during the scrimmages. 

The scrubs, with an eye to tightening the varsity’s defense 
against Maxton’s open game, specialized in their overhead 
game, their lateral passes, and their deceptive Formation W. 
The scrimmages went late into the fall afternoons, and power- 
ful searchlights were installed high above Fort Putnam to cut 
a broad patch of light out of the early dusk that settled over 
the practice fields. Jimmy noted a decided iniprovement in 
the Army’s defense against the diversified attack of the scrubs, 
and shared the Corps’ confidence of overcoming their powerful 
western. rival. i 

The second team had a scheduled game the Saturday before 
the big game, and to Jimmy’s delight and the scrub’s great 
satisfaction he was sent in at his old place at quarterback. 

“Fine!” enthused Cvach Bell as the final whistle blew and 
the team trotted off the field with the large end of a 21-0 score. 

“The varsity does well to keep one step ahead of you scrubs. 
“You might give Maxton a scare yourselves.” 

“The coach had something on his mind when he sent you 
in with the scrubs,” opined Mack at. the supper-table that 
night. “He’s worried over Bowen’s threat. If Bowen meant 
what he said there’s no telling what may happen at Maxton 
Field next week.” 

Jimmy and Gibson looked up with flashing eyes. The same 
thought had hit them both. 

“Tt might work out that way,” said Jimmy enigmatically. 

Gibson read what was in his mind. “I'd like to get in the 
big game once before I left,” he said, laughing at the wistful 
note that crept into his voice. 

The week before the game was accepted philosophically by 
the Academic Board as so much lost time for studies. Few 
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He headed directly between them 


cadets could apply themselves to their lessons with football 
players dashing all over the pages of the textbooks, and the 
instructors themselves, remembering their cadet days, and 
perhaps imbued with the same restless excitement as their 
classes, framed their questions with an understanding mind 
and recorded the marks with a sympathetic pencil. 

The squad left West Point on Friday morning, and those 
of the corps not attending classes at the time got permission 
from the O. C. to see the team off. Enthusiasm for the team 
erased all class distinctions and the plebes mingled freely with 
the upper classmen at the railroad station below the plain. 
As the train pulled out bearing the pride and hopes of the 
Corps of Cadets, a tremendous Long Corps yell boomed along 
the rocky shores of the Hudson. The team heard it, and it 
heightened their resolve and strengthened their determination 
to carry the black and gold and gray of West Point to the peak 
of Eastern football. 

There were no sleepy invectives hurled against the reveille 
bells Saturday morning. As they split the frosty air a thou- 
sand cadets bounced out of a thousand cots and stuck anxious 
heads out of windows to observe the weather. The still stars, 


" washed pale by the dawning day, promised a clear, crisp No- 


vember afternoon and the Corps was content. A dry fast field 
was an Army field. That it was also a Maxton Field lent zest 
to the struggle. 

The plebes sat “‘at ease” during breakfast. They would be 
“‘at ease” until the Corps returned from the game. And if 
Army won, the plebes would have an easier time of it until 
the upper classmen went away on Christmas leave. Plebe 
life was becoming more endurable, and most of them con- 
sidered that the joy of being a cadet on such a day was worth 
all they had undergone since Beasts’ Barracks. 

At ten o’clock the Corps marched down the long hill to the 
station and boarded the special train that was to take them 
and the officer personnel of the post to the game. When the 
Corps arrived the companies formed in column of squads, and, 
accompanied by all the little street urchins of the neighborhood, 
swung into an easy march towards Maxton Field. - Both the 
covered and uncovered stands were packed to capacity when 
the Corps entered. The Army supporters rose to their feet 
and gave a noisy ovation to the gray-clad column that marched 
once around the field and then swung into company front from 
one end of the field to the other. At a signal from the cheer- 
leaders the Corps crouched to the ground and began its yell. 
At another signal it leaped in the air as one man, threw off its 
caps and completed the yell for its team. Another signal, and 
the Corps gave a yell for Maxton. Maxton’s cheering section 
responded to the couriesy with a yell for Army, during which 

(Continued on page 40) 
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“You surely deserve release from work and care. We owe our 
success to you and other men who always gave us the best they 
had. Pay days will be provided for you, as long as you live, 
out of the Cooperative Retirement Fund which you helped to 
build. You have earned the right to take it easy. Good luck!” 
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FTER the man who has 
won the right to retire in 
ease and comfort has been 

congratulated, the wise president 
and board of directors who thus 
show their appreciation of faithful 
service also deserve congratula- 
tions. Such appreciation inspires 
new courage in all hearts. The 
interests of capital and labor are 
inseparably linked. Through co- 
operative efforts their most difh- 
cult problems are being solved. 


Many of the biggest employers of 
labor are themselves employees 
and do not own the companies 
they manage. These men 
have learned that officers as 
well as men in the ranks do 
better work if they know that 
years of loyal service will 
be amply rewarded. 


Stockholders expect divi- 
dends. Employees expect 
good wages. In wise manage- 
ment there is a fair and just 
division of earnings which 
wee 


Business has welcomed the develop- 

ment of modern pension plans which 

have made possible retirement with 
fixed income. 
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systems are a comparatively > 
new development. 

Some of the earlier p 


ncing, are so hopelessly 
involved that they will have to be 
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must be preserved in a delicate 
balance. Not all of the yearly 
earnings may safely be paid out 
in dividends and pay checks. 


Long-headed business men lay 
aside money for new and more 
effective equipment when old ma- 
chines shall be worn out. In the 
same way they make plans that 
permit the honorable retirement 
of veterans and the filling of their 
places by younger men. 


Big business recognizes that it is 
=F business to establish the in- 
Stace of faithful workers in 
their later years. By plan- 
ning together for their mutual 
advantage, employers and 
employees can build a sound 
Retirement Plan based on 
earnings and savings that 
will provide a regular, defi- 
nite income for life. 
Noman of spirit wants charity 
but he does want an opportu- 
nity to become independent. 
Soy 
revised or completely abandoned. 





in ie garners we to- 

day. To employees employers 
solution of 
lems, the Metropolitan 
to mail without charge, 
Booklet 128-B, “Sound Retirement 
and What They Should 
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Lone Scouts 

1. Do Lone Scouts 
take Tenderfoot, Sec- 
ond Class and First 
Class tests, or the 
Seven Degrees? 

2. Can a Lone Scout becomé a Scout in a 
Patrol? 

3. Do Lone Scouts have to have an adviser? 

4. Is a Lone Scout permitted to wear the same 
Badges as a Troop Scout?—Lone Scout LEo 
Lone. 

1. Lone Scouts take the same tests as Troop 
Scouts unless they have registered before the 
merging of the two organizations, and want 
to continue with their degree work. 

2. Yes. 

3. Every Lone Scout wants an adviser, or 
adult man friend. It is a privilege to have one. 

4. Yes. A Lone Scout is a Boy Scout. 


City Scouts and Music 

1. Can a Boy Scout take the Music Merit 
Badge examination with a Scout Fife? 

2. Can city Scouts try for the new farming 
badges that recently came out, if they can fully 
meet the necessary requirements?—LiFE SCOUT 
A. A. JAROssI. 

1. No. Note that the requirement says 
“standard musical instrument as used in 
orchestra work.” The fife is not an orchestral 
instrument. 

2. Yes. It would be a fine idea. 


Wood for a Fire by Friction Set 

What wood is best to make a fire by friction 
set?—Scout Bitty NEMETH. 

The best wood is dry, and long seasoned till 
it begins to show signs of decay, as in a dead 
branch. It must not be gummy or resinous 
or fibrous like walnut or pine, or acid like oak, 
ash and chestnut. The test of all wood is that 
the dust ground off is real dust and not gritty. 
Try the dust in the fingers and if it feels sandy 
try some other wood. Elm, linden, poplar, 
soft maple, sycamore, and buckeye will often 
furnish good wood. Among the best woods are 
the roots of the cottonwood of the West and 
the willow. Root wood is better than stem 
wood as a rule. The flowering stalks of the 
yucca are excellent for fire-making. 


Passing Tests 

z. Can Tenderfoot Scouts pass First Class 
tests? 

2. Should Merit Badges be passed before the 
Court of Honor?—Scout CAMERON NELSON. 

1. No. 

2. Merit Badge tests are usually given by 
the Merit Badge Examiner before the Scout 
of Honor or before an Examining Committee. 
The Court of Honor awards the badge. 


International Signaling 

1. If I were to signal in English to a Scout 
of another nation, could he read the message in 
his language? 

2. If not, how could you talk with him if you 
did not know his language?—Scovut LEE Roy 
BUTTRILL. 

1. No, Scout. If you were signaling to a 
French Scout you would be signaling English 
words and he could not read your signals any 
more than you could read French. 

2. You could not talk to him if you did not 
know his language. You would have to find 
some common language that you both knew. 
If you both knew the Indian sign language, 
even if you did not know a word of French, 
and he a word of English, you would under- 
stand each other. 


Correct Scout Terminology 

1. Should the words Scouting and Scout, 
when referring to no one in particular, be 
capitali: 

2. Should First Class Scout, Second Class, 
etc., be capitalized? How when used generally? 
—ScouT HInMAN: 

1. Yes. All ranks and classes, officers and 
officials, committees and organizations, and 
terms peculiar, pertaining to the Boy Scouts 
of America, are capitalized. Terms preceded 
a oe word Scout are also generally capital- 
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. 2. Yes, if they par- 
ticularly refer to the 
Boy Scouts of America. 
But say “first-class 
_ idea,” “second-class 
There is a pamphlet on Standard 


goods,” etc. 
Capitalization and Terminology of the Boy 
Scouts of America that all Scouts should secure 
and use. You owe it to Scouting to write Scout 
words correctly. 


Giving Tests 

1. May Star Scouts give First Class tests? 

2. If so, is it necessary for others to be present? 
—Scout Frank CHILDERS. 

1. If there is a Court of Honor, First Class 
tests should be conducted under its supervision, 
or under the supervision of the Scout Executive 
or Scout Commissioner. 

2. When there is no Court of Honor, the 
Star Scout may conduct the tests in the 
presence of the Troop Committee or Examin- 
ing Committee. . 


Scout Life Guard 


Do you have to be a First Class Scout to be 
a Scout Life Guard?—Scout JoHN WARREN 
CooKE. 

Yes, because you must be a First Class 
Scout to meet the Swimming and Life Saving 
Merit Badge requirements, which a Scout 
Life Guard must do. 


Cycling and Automobiling 

Ts the Cycling Merit Badge white? Is ther: 
any way to tell it other than color from thi 
Automobiling Badge?—Star Scout Rosert 
ALBRECHT. 

Take a look at the two badges, Scout. If 
you haven’t got the actual badges handy, 
consult your Handbook. Don’t tell me that 
any Scout trained in observation could confuse 
the two badges. Beyond the fact that they 
are both round and have spokes, I see more 
differences than resemblances. 


Strengthening a Bow 

How can I strengthen a lemon-wood bow?— 
Scout DonaALp PERSONS. 

Get rawhide especially prepared for the 
purpose from any dealer in archery supplies, 
such as those who advertise in Boys’ Lire. 
Glue this to the back of your bow with archery 
glue or water-proof cement. Trim off the 
edges when it is dry and sandpaper until it is 
smooth. Then varnish the bow. 


Camping Merit Badge 

1. In the Camping Merit Badge, do the nights 
of sleeping out have to be in succession? 

2. Do the pieces of wood in the model raft 
have to be of the proportionate size to those of x 
large raft?—Star Scout RayMonpD KERR. 

1. No. 

2. Yes. 


Preserving Butterflies 

I would like to know how to preserve butterflies 
and how to put them on a chart—Scout THomas 
SIDDONS. 

The directions for this are too long to print 
in this column, but you will find complete 
instructions in the Merit Badge Book on 
Insect Life ($1.50) or in Bugs, Butterflies and 
Beetles, by Dan Beard. The butterfly should 
be killed with a cyanide bottle, carbon tetra- 
chloride, or denatured alcohol. The wings 
should be spread on a setting board—a board 
with a groove to fit the body of the insect, and 
pinned in place. 


Frog’s Legs 
1. What part of a frog’s leg is used for eating? 
2. What is the method of preparing them for 
eating?—GLEN GRESETH. 
1. All of it. Cut the leg from the body 
and pull the skin backwards off the foot. 
2. Dip in flour and fry in fat in a frying-pan. 


Scout Uniform 
Can I sell my old Scout Uniform which I 
have outgrown, and if so, where?—AvERY Wit- 
TENRERGER. 
You may sell it to another Scout who is 
duly registered. 
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Loop with Electric Set 
We have an eight-tube electric set. Can a loop antenna be used 
with it?—W. R. Foyle. 
Far better results will be obtained with an outdoor antenna 
about 100 feet long including the lead-in. 


Forty-four Miles with a Crystal 

My antenna is about 75 feet long, not including the lead-in, 
which is 25 feet in length. Is forty-four miles too great a dis- 
tance to receive on a crystal if the broadcasting station uses 1,000 
watts power?—Harold Safrit. 

Forty-four miles with a crystal detector is very good cover- 
age in broadcast reception. Under very favorable conditions 
a greater distance might be covered; however, the average 
range of a crystal detector in receiving from broadcasting 
stations rated at 1,000 watts is about twenty-five 


miles. _ RETA AMMRDIRRARE THETAMLET ITA 


A Combination Aerial 


Can a radio transmitter and receiver use the same 
aerial, and if so how is it done?—Edward Kelso. 

Yes; merely use a switch to shift from sending 
to receiving. The switch connects the aerial with 
the receiver when in one position, and in the other 
it connects the aerial with the transmitter. Use a 
switch of sufficient size so that current from the 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 












Two Sets on One Ground 

1. Can two radio sets use the same gruund connection? 

2. What can be done to increase the distance range of a crys- 
tal detector set?—James Marshall. 

1. Yes. 

2. Add a radio frequency amplifier tube and circuit ahead 
of the crystal; however, it would be more satisfactory to build 
a one-tube set. Then there would be no difficulty in keeping 
the crystal adjusted, unless a fixed crystal of the cartridge type 
were used. 


Keep Aerial Away from Wires 

1. I live in Clinton, Iowa. Where can I get the requirements 
relative to an amateur station, and where do I get my license? 

2. Would it affect the transmitting and receiving if the station 
were located in the basement? 

3. How long should the antenna be for receiving 
and transmiiting? , 

4. If the antenna is stretched above electric-light 
wires would it affect transmitting and receiving?— 
George Eastland. 

1. Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

2. No; it is a good location because a short 
ground wire can be used. This is specially good 
for the transmitter’s efficiency. 





on the Air 


ADIO amateurs now experimenting with television will find image 
broadcasts on the air as follows: WGY, 379 meters, 2XAF, 31.4 
meters, and 2XAD, 22 meters, of Schenectady, N. Y., Sunday, 


RT transmitter will not jump the gap to the receiver. 
A single-pole double-throw switch will do the trick. 


3. For receiving, about 100 feet including lead-in. 
The length of the transmitting aerial depends upon 
what wave-lengths you propose to operate. 

4. Never string the antenna above electric wires. 
The antenna is likely to drop some time and make 


Plans for Short-Wave Set 


Can you tell me how and where I can get complete 
detailed instructions on building a short-wave trans- 
mitter?—Franklyn Cole. 

Radio Engineering Laboratories, 100 Wilbur Ave- 
nue, Long Island City, New York. 


Where to Get Tubes 





Friday, 8-9 P. M. 


A. M., Central 


10:15 to 10:30 P. M., on Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, 1:30-2 P. M.., 
Eastern Standard time. 
3XK, Washington, D. C., 46.7 meters, Monday, Wednesday and 
WRNY, 297 meters, and 2XAL, 32 meters, both of 
New York, five- to ten-minute broadcasts every hour the station is on the 
air. See the daily radio program in the newspapers under WRNY. 
9XAA, we 5 , Ill, on 61 meters, daily except Sunday, 10 to 11 
ington, Mass., on 


tandard time. Station 1XAY, 


contact with the electric wire. Several radio 
amateurs have been electrocuted in this way 


Examinations in Mississippi 
I live in Mississippi. Where can I be examined for 
a license?—Roger Prickett. 














he Where can I get the alternating current radio ; : : . Write to the Federal Radio Supervisor, Custom 
S, tubes?—David H. Johnson. Suine calatbigin coed aaa PN Sat ht House, New Orleans, La., and ask when he will 
E . . ° . ns > 
“ All radio stores carry them in stock. hold ¢zaminations near your home. 
ne : 
1s 
Radio Amateurs and a Tornado 
a T 
Ms A TROPICAL hurricane swept across Porto Rico in Sep- which said that five were dead, one hundred injured, and the various Troops and the Scouts’ Headquarters. He invites 
ft tember and ripped away all commercial means of com- property damage severe. Amateur station 2BS, Lawrence all who have amateur radio stations to fill out the application 
‘e munication, while hundreds were killed and prvperty devas- EE. Felton, Colonia, N. J., forwarded a dispatch from blank found elsewhere in this issue of Boys’ Lire and join the 
tated. , It is in such times of emergency that the radioamateur St. Thomas that assisted Washington in establishing radio chain. 
is given an opportunity to prove his worth and the value of contact with the island. The amateur stations were 
short-wave radio. highly praised by the Navy Department for the manner ECRETARY OF WAR DWIGHT DAVIS has recom- 
Amateurs throughout the United States put calls for Porto in which they handled’ communications during the emer- mended to the Federal Radio Commission that the 
™ Rico on the air. It was Nat Pomeranz, a Brooklyn amateur, gency. importance of radio amatzurs in the scheme of national 
3 operating what was termed a “junk” set, who served the “Sparks” Chard is in hopes that the Boy Scouts’ radio net- defense justifies an allotment of additional wave-lengths. 
U. S. Navy Department in relaying messages to and from work, now being organized, will be of service, not only in He proposes an assignment of a definite band between 
at the island. It was called a “junk” outfit because it was built times of emergency, but in establishing closer contact between 5,000 and 10,000 kilocycles. In order to train radio amateurs 
te from parts picked up at a small cost in second-hand to become expert operators the War Department 
mn radio shops and at auctions. Nevertheless, the in 1925 began to build a network of stations known 
id home-made station won glory for its owner, because as army-amateur radio stations. More than 1,500 
id he had built it well and made it one of the most amateurs have enrolled. 
¢ efficient along the Atlantic seaboard. The station’s 
i call is 2APD. HE amateur extra first-grade radio operator’s 
d The Navy’s station at San Juan suffered when the license has been reestablished. To be eligible 
storm swept in from the sea, but as soon as possible for examination the applicant must have had at 
an emergency set was erected at El Caney and feeble least two years’ experience as a licensed radio opera- 
signals established communication with the anxious tor and must not have been penalized for violation of 
5? listeners on the mainland. the radio law. The code speed requirement is twenty 
ad Amateurs with radio stations are often in a posi- words per minute, receiving and transmitting. 
a tion to help in times of emergency. They may be 
y thousands of miles from the stricken area, as was Ne prefixes for amateur and experimental sta- 
7 Pomeranz in Brooklyn when the tornado struck the tion call letters are now in effect in the United 
West Indies. Short waves have the peculiar prop- States, although in so far as the International Radio 
erty of skipping over long distances and no one can Telegraph Convention requirements are concerned 
I tell where they will come to earth with the greatest they will not actually be effective until January 1. 
r clarity and strength. Any amateur may be the Beginning in October, amateurs in the United 
. hero of the hour. States were ordered to prefix their regular calis with 
” It was at noon when the San Juan radio station’s “W,” while those in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico 
aerial blew away. Late the next night the Navy’s and the Virgin Islands carry the prefix ““K.” For 
transmitter at El Caney was heard by the U. S. S. example, station 8ABC, if without the continen- 
New Mexico, at San Pedro, Calif., talking with an tal limits of this country, becomes W4ABX, and 
amateur station, 9SO, the School of Engineering at if in Porto Rico becomes K4ABQ. 
Milwaukee, Wis. On the following day amateur After January 1, the foreign countries will 
station 2AFO, operated by Charles Brown at Nat Pomerans, of Brocklyn, N. Y., the young amateur who served as alink between have their amateurs recognized by the following 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., reported that he had heard the Navy Department and Porto Rico when the hurricane destroyed all other means international prefixes: CA, Chile; VE, Canada; 
the Navy station at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 2 of communication (Concluded on page 64) - 
r 1928 
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Chrome 


CHROME is a preserva- 
tive that guards power 
when your Burgess 
“Super B” Battery is not 
in use. Extra life and 
service are thus added. 
It is a patented feature 
of the two Burgess 
“Super B” Batteries, 
which answer practi- 
cally all radio set 
requirements. 














e “SUPER B” 
J told you about” 


It’s a wise dad who buys the kind of 
batteriesthathissonrecommends.... 
for the boys of today certainly know 
their stuff. For example, they know 


‘ that the two Burgess “Super B”’ Bat- 


teries have larger cells than standard 
batteries. Naturally, they have more 
power and last longer. 
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**Super B’’ No. 22308 
A medium size heavy-duty 45-volt battery 
designed for general, all around use. 
**Super B’’ No. 21308 


The largest size Burgess heavy-duty 45-volt 
battery—made especially for heavy-current 
consuming sets. 
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BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: CHICAGO 
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A Great Artist 
By Leroy Vincent 





AM going to tell you about a great artist 
| ~ whomevery reader of Boys’ Lire knows. His 
|name is Charles Livingston Bull and he is 
| famous for his illustrations of animal stories 
|in Boys’ Lire and in other magazines. Many 
times you no doubt have seen his work in 
| Boys’ Lire and in other magazines, and en- 
| joyed it very much. 

When Mr. Bull was twelve years old he went 
to work in Ward’s Museum, in Rochester, 
|New York. This Museum preserved skins 
| and mounted animals for exhibits all over the 
| country. His job, at the start, was scraping 
| the inside fat and grease off the animal skins. 
| It was a smelly job that brought him an in- 
}come of three dollars a 
week. For years he 
worked for Ward’s Mu- 
seum, rising gradually to a 
degree of skill where he 
could mount animals and 
birds. While he was there 
at Ward’s, Barnum’s 
famous elephant, Jumbo, 
was killed, and they 
mounted him. Mr. Bull 
helped. They also 
mounted some of the 
game that was killed by 
Buffalo Bill. 

From Ward’s Museum, 
Mr. Bull went to the Na- 
tional Museum, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he 
was a full-fledged taxi- 
dermist. 

Mr. Bull says, “‘I was 
at first more interested in 
the animals themselves, 
than I was in drawing 
them; but I have always 
been able to draw. My mother says that 
from the time I was four years old I could 
draw any animal I saw, and draw it fairly well, 
too. But I had not thought seriously of be- 
coming an illustrator until after a year or more 
in Washington. I had mastered the struc- 
ture of animals and birds. I knew their mus- 
cles and bones as a surgeon knows the human 
body. If an animal scratches behind his ear 
with his left foot, I know what muscles will be 
used in the operation, therefore I can draw 
ihe animal in that position.” 

Mr. Bull’s experience as a mounter of ani- 
mals is very valuable to him. He says, “‘ With- 
out it I could not do my work.” For ten or 
eleven years Mr. Bull studied the anatemy 
of animals and birds, and then he was ready 
to make some pictures. 

Then Mr. Bull left the National Museum 
after he had sold a few pictures and went to 
New York, and he has lived in or near that 
city ever since. For many years he lived just 
across the street from the Bronx Zoo, where 
every day he went and studied animals and 
birds. At his home in Oradell, New Jersey, 
where he and his wife live, he always has a 
few animals about him. For a time he had a 
herd of deer. Mr. Bull has no idea how many 
animal pictures he has made. He has made 
thousands of them, probably, and of almost 
every kind of animal. 

It takes Mr. Bull about ten hours to draw 
an ordinary animal picture. His working 
hours are probably the craziest in the world, 
for he begins at four in the afternoon and 
works until two the next morning. This curi- 
ous habit of his makes some people think that 
he is not sociable, because he rarely goes out 
in the evening. 

Mr. Bull makes many trips to the woods. 
He goes annually to Canada and to the South, 
where he lives in the open, sitting often for 
long hours with his field-glasses, watching 
some bird on a far-away perch, or some animal 
as he steals out for food or water. Thus Mr. 
Bull is able, always, to draw his animals in 
natural and true poses. 


The Great Adventure 
By Scout Richard W. Smith 


AM reading with interest C. L. Skinner’s 

story, “Silent Scot, Oregon Adventurer” 
—in Boys’ Lire, for my own great-grand- 
father, Patrick Gass, -was one of the two Ser- 
geants in the forces under Captains Lewis and 
Clark. 

Great-grandfather Gass kept a Journal of 
his adventure during all this wonderful trip, 
and he published it immediately upon his re- 
turn in 1807. It was the first published ac- 
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President Jefferson’s message to Congress— 
and the public eagerly bought the book. This 
first edition is now very rare, but reprints of it 
(Thwaites, Editor) can be found in any large 
library. 

To me one of the. most interesting parts of 
great-grandfather’s Journal is where he tells 
about Sacajawea, the Bird Woman. She was 
a young Indian girl, wife to the Canadian trap- 
per and hunter, Baptiste Charboaneau. The 
Expedition wintered at Fort Mandan the first 
year and here Sacajawea’s little son Baptiste 
was born, February 4, 1805. 

Great-grandfather Gass often told his chil- 
dren about this pretty baby, and how the gruff 
soldiers would coax him to smile. Baptiste’s 
daughter, Barbara Myers, yet lives at the age 
of eighty, at Wind River, Montana; her grand- 
children live there on 
the Reservation too, John 
and Ora Myers. 

Barbara Myers, daugh- 
ter of Baptiste, married 
a Mexican, “Long” John 
Myers, a trapper who 
made many expeditions 
with Jim Bridger; he 
was with Kit Carson in 
California and Nevada, 
and scouted many years 
with James P. Beck- 
with, mulatto chief of 
the Crow Indians. 
“Long” John fought 
in the Mexican War on 
the American side. 

The expedition left 
Fort Mandan when baby 
Baptiste was less than a 
month old. There were 
now forty-six men and 
one plucky little Indian 
woman and her tiny 
baby in the expedition. 
My great-grandfather had a warm Irish heart 
and couldn’t endure to see the baby suffer with 
cold, and so he carried Baptiste under his fur 
coat in a severe storm that lasted all day; the 
river was overrunning its banks and full of 
rushing trees and other débris and the men 
had to carry the canoes and supplies. The 
men used to complain of hardship, but Saca- 
jawea never did. Once on the upper Yellow- 
stone the canoe in which Captain Lewis was 
leading the way, overturned, and his box of 
papers was swept down the river. Like a flash 
Sacajawea dived from her canoe and brought 
the box back to Captain Lewis. 

They called her the Bird Woman, because 
of her lilting voice and happy disposition. She 
carved great-grandfather a razor-case out of 
wood. It looks something like a pencil-box 
with a groove to hold the top in place. Great- 
aunt Rachel still has it. 

Another episode in this Journal that has 
always appealed to me, is where the Expedition 
halted a whole day to try to catch a prairie 
dog. The men would run to the river and 
bring back bags of waier to drown out the 
village, for they wanted to catch a dog alive 
to send back to Washington. They worked 
all day under a hot sun before they were suc- 
cessful. They were like a lot of boys on a lark. 

Their fights with the Indians make mighty 
g ing. They had to run through the 
hostile Blackfoot Indian territory by night. 
Great-grandfather always hated to remember 
the dog meat that he ate at an Indian feast. 
The chief whom the white men were visiting, 
ordered his women folk to prepare a feast for 
the company; one of the women picked up a 
fat puppy that had been playing around their 
feet and killed and cooked it before their eyes 
and served it to the white soldiers, who had no 
appetite but must eat, or insult the Chief. 

Great-grandfather had been a soldier for 
years before the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
for he had served as Captain under General 
Washington in the Whisky Insurrection when 
he was about twenty. In 1799 he served under 
General Alexander Hamilton in the Western 
Country, when war seemed imminent with 
France. Later he served under General Wil- 
kinson on the Tennessee River. 

He was Commissary Officer at Fort Kaskaskia 
when Captain Lewis was searching for tried 
soldiers and experienced Indian fighters for 
the Expedition. After his return from the 
Expedition great-grandfather learned car- 
pentering. He built a house for his relative, 
Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Buchanan’s little boy 
Jimmie—later President Buchanan—followed 
great-grandfather around, waiting on him, 
and taking his pay in tales of adventure. 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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The Grip of Hunger 


A Story of Ricardo of the Lion Heart 


HE old owl who had lorded it for years over the 

upper valley clambered stiffly out of his castle in 

the lightning-blasted oak and squatted for a 

moment in his doorway, listening to the whispering 
of the night wind. 

The ordinary ear could have 
heard no sound except the oc- 
casional snap of a tree limb in 
the fierce cold. But the old 
owl distinctly heard the swift 
padding of feet on the crust of 
the snow — wolves — trotting 
steadily toward him. 

On wings that moved as 
noiselessly as the bright-rimmed 
clouds in the moonlight, the 
owl sped from the scarred oak 
to the branches of a pine that 
reached thirty feet higher than 
its fellows. 

For there he commanded the 
view from the black forest lin- 
ing the river, to the bald face of 
Medicine Mounta.n that rose 
glistening among the clouds. 

Paralleling the river ran the 
faint trail made by the hun- 
dreds of wild things that passed 
watchfully back and forth from 
time to time; and down the 
trail, now buried deep beneath 
the crusted snow, trotted twd 
silent shapes, one at the shoul- 
der of the other. 

The leader was large of 
frame, massive of head and 
moved with the easy, ground- 
devouring pace of the wolf. 

At his shoulder trotted a 
smaller animal, wolf-like, too, 
but with a white breast and a 
white tip on the end of his 
waving tail, an animal which 
moved even more gracefully 
than the larger beast. 

The old owl watched them 
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blow, he could vanquish a beast twenty times his size. The 
blow of one of his wings had the power of a hard-swung club. 
The clutch of his talons was as terrible as.the grip of a great 
And all this natural armament was directed 


cat’s claws. 
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The speed and ferocity of the wild pig astounded Ricardo. 
But it taught him new respect for the fearless, powerful animal. 
Again and again, the old ‘wolf decoyed the pig into charging; 
and several times, Ricardo nipped the tough flank. But after 
an hour of battle, the boar 
was unconquered as he had 
been at the outset. 

And high overhead swung the 
eagle—watching—waiting. 

At length, the boar made a 
final charge, then burst into 

‘a heavy thicket and dared his 
assailants to come,in after him. 
~ -It was after noon time before 
the boar was decoyed from his 
stronghold. For hours, mock 
rushes, noisy sallies and volleys 
of barking had failed to bring 
the great beast out of the 
thicket. 

Then the old wolf began a 
ceaseless circling, keeping the 
pig turning to face him, slowly 
enraging him to the point 
where he would charge in a mad 
effort to crush the life from his 
tormentor. 


RR ICARDO saw an opening, 

plunged in and seized the 
boar by the flank—but did not 
get away in time. 

Caught completely off his 
guard by the amazing swiftness 
of the brute, Ricardo was struck 
a rending blow on the shoulder 
and knocked sprawling. Before 
the dog could disentangle him- 
self and regain his feet, the 
boar was upon him agair. 

Then the powerful body of 
the old wolf shot in. The great 
jaws closed on one of the pig’s 
most sensitive spots, an ear. 


wae nae on Dut But the old teeth had lost 














pass below and disappear; and 
he may have been suspicious 
as to the identity of the smaller of the two, for he uttered an 
echoing question: “Hoo!” 

Immediately from the trail below came a sharp retort, the 
unmistakable, cocky bark of a collie, a bark which told the 
owl that he had been right in his suspicions: that he had seen 
the great dog that had disappeared into the wilderness a month 
before, the same handsome animal that was known for seventy 
miles down the valley as Ricardo of the Lion Heart. 

Silently the feathered sentinel flew after the two, coming 
to rest again some two hundred yards down the trail. There 
was reason for his following the wolf and dog—hunger. 

Hunger had gripped the wilderness in the clutch of death. 
Game seemed to have disappeared before the deep snows and 
the killing cold. All the small things that the owl was accus- 
tomed to feed upon had vanished apparently from the face of 
the earth. 

Little wonder, then, that he followed the wolf and the dog, 
hoping desperately that they might find game and make a kill 
from which he might later steal a meal. 

So desperate had become the hunger of the old owl that his 
usually timid nature had undergone a striking change. Fear 
had fled. Boldness had taken its place. Three times, as he 
flew silently above the trotting pair below, the owl actually 
considered his chances—whether he should strike at the 
smaller of the two. 

But wisdom had not entirely gone from the canny old brain. 
Thus at dawn, he turned back up the trail, entered regret- 
fully his bleak castle in the oak tree to nurse his hunger and 
try to sleep until darkness should come again. 

But within an hour, another bird of prey, the great bald 
eagle of Medicine Mountain, took up the task of watching 
the wolf and dog. 

Poised on motionless wings high above the valley, the eagle 
picked out the two moving specks below. Unlike the owl, 
this great bird had little need to be wary. 

With the power of his seven-foot spread of wings, he could 
attain a terrific speed; and with that speed to lend force to his 
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by lightning-quick eyes, and a keen brain and the stoutest 
of stout hearts. 

Silently, the eagle awaited his chance. When wolf and dog 
should separate, he would dive down with the speed of a thun- 
derbolt, strike at the eyes of one unsuspecting animal and then 
take his chances in a duel to the death. 

Hunger blazed in the great bird’s fierce yellow eyes. 

Unaware of the silent menace that swung in ‘great ‘arcs, 
hundreds of feet in the air above them, Ricardo and. the wolf 

continued their hunting. 

At last they found tracks. The wolf’s pace quickened as he 
followed them. His “‘whuff!” of satisfaction brought Ricardo 
loping to his side. 

It was Ricardo that finally came upon the quarry, new sort 
of denizen of the forest, so far as Ricardo was concerned, a 
long-legged, yellow-tusked boar, the descendant of adventure- 
some hogs that had long ago strayed from some pioneer’s shed. 


RICCARDO excitedly barked his discovery to the old wolf. 
At the sound, the startled boar whirled in his tracks and 
charged at the surprised dog. Here was no usual domestic 
pig, but a savage, fearless and unusually rugged wild animal. 

Easily Ricardo dodged aside from the charge. « But he was 
amazed at the speed with which the pig swerved and charged 
again striving to reach him with long, yellow tusks. 

Quietly the old wolf came upon the scene. Calculatingly, 
he appraised the boar; and calculatingly, the red-eyed -boar 
watched the wolf. 

Ricardo paid strict attention to the gray wolf, for he was 
the acknowledged master of tactics. 

The old wolf went into action carefully, circled the pig then 
feinted at him and coaxed him into a swift charge. 

True to his teaching, Ricardo flew up beside the boar and 
slashed at his side. But all that he succeeded in doing was 
to crease the bristly hide and to enrage the boar into charging 
him with such speed and fury that he was unable to escape the 
sweep of a slashing tusk. _ His flank was torn by the rush. 


There will be meve Ricande cteries coming tn BOVE LIFE. 


Calculatingly the old wolf appraised the boar and the red-eyed boar watched the wolf 


most of their sharpness, the 
long legs had not their quick- 
ness nor the power of former 
days. But the old brain was as agile as ever. 

The old wolf’s strategy saved Ricardo from being disem- 
bowled on the spot. But the wolf paid for his boldness; for 
a desperate sweep of the boar’s head tore its ear free from the 
wolf’s grip, and the tusks raked the gray forehead from eye 
to eye. 

It*was then that Ricardo cast discretion to the winds and 
tore into the hog with such a whirlwind of rage that the pig 


.was confused by the onslaught, backed away, then turned arid’ 


a abruptly into the brush, turned twice to charge at the’ 
mig he that hung close to his flanks, then broke excitedly’ 
out of the cover and raced straight toward the open valley. 


"Ricardo ran‘at his flank, finally bringing the beast to a halt 


by an attack on its rear. 

High overhead, the watchful eagle kept close tabs on the 
scene below him, watched Ricardo and the boar race away, 
leaving the old wolf alone at the edge of the forest vainly trying 
to shake the blood from his eyes. 

Then from a vast height, the great bird hurled itself down- 
ward with the speed of a falling stone. Not content to fall 
with folded wings, he drove himself faster by strokes of his 
mighty wings, until it seemed that no living power could pre- 
vent the bird from dashing it:elf to pieces on the ground below. 

Almost at its goal, the eagie spread wide those powerful wings 
and the terrible talons crashed upon the head of the wounded 
wolf before the veteran dreamt of the presence of another foe. 

At the sound of the old wolf’s agonized yell, Ricardo turned 
from the cornered boar, saw the eagle strike again at the 
blinded old warrior, then started like the wind for the scene of 
the unequal battle. 

A dozen times. the eagle had slashed at the wolf with his 
talons, had beat his head with his powerful bony wings before 
Ricardo arrived. 

Sig feet into the air'the dog leaped. after tise great bird; and 
the eagle knocked him quickly to the ground with a blow of 
a pinion. Hunger-crazed, ‘the bird followed up his attack, 

(Concluded on page 48) 











Just think it over—and we'll wager that one of the things 
you'll want for Christmas is a watch. A real watch—a de- 

}  pendable timekeeper, sturdy enough to stand some knocking 
around, and with undeniable good looks. 

If you think it over some more, you'll want an Ingersoll 
Watch, because it has every one of the qualities you demand. 
An Ingersoll pocket watch or an Ingersoll wrist watch... 
there’s a good choice of both . . . with an amazing variety of 
styles to suit all tastes . .. and a price range to suit all pockets. 

Take a look at those illustrated here . . . pick one out... 
tell Dad you think it’s a peach of a watch. . . then pretend 
that you’re surprised when you get it on Christmas morning. 

INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 





Yankee, $1.50 Eclipse, $2.50 Junior, $3.25 Midget, $3.25 
New improved model. Smaller and thinner The Christmas watch A handsome timepiece 
ays dependable a than the Yankee. Metal for boys. Small (¢ 12- for the smaller boy. 
sturdy. Yankee Radio- dial gives a quality size) and handsome. Metal dial has double 
lite, tells time in the appearance. Eclipse Metal dial. Junior sunk effect. Midget 
dark, $2.25. diolite, $3.25: Radiolite, $4.00. Radiolite, $3.75. 





Mite, $6.50 
New this Christmas. Very 
small (“0” size). Chromium 
finish case—engra 
design or plain; radium 
dial; pull-out set. 


Wrist, $3.50 
Now with chromium fin- 
ish back that won’t cor- 
rode and mark your wrist. 
Mat finish metal dial. 
Wrist Radiolite, $4.00. 









Alden, $12.50 
7 jewels... .6-Osize.ss 
radium dial. Chromium 
finish case. Sma.: and 
fine—American made. 


Rolled gold-plate$17.50 


Waterbury, $5.00 


Jeweled movement... en- 


graved design... chro- 
mium finish.Smalli2-eize 


The best watch $5.00 can f Illustrations 
buy. With radium dial, $6. ° % actual size 
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higher in Canada, 
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the Corps remained motionless. Then at the 
command, ranks were broken and, company 
by company, the cadets rushed into their 
stands and waved a friendly defiance at their 
opponents across the field. 

“Look at the people on the roofs,” exclaimed 
Jazz Ziegler as his eyes caught the crowds on 
the tops of the tall buildings that overlooked 
the field. 

“T’d rather look at the gold lace on the 
ground,” replied Hank Crosby, indicating the 
ceremonial exchange of courtesies between 
high ranking Army officials and others on the 
center of the field. 

“We'll tear away the goal posts when Com- 
pany A and the rest of the team get through 
with Maxton,” laughed Jazz. ‘With two 
men in the line and Jimmy in the backfield I 
reckon Company A is well represented. Here’s 
Maxton’s team now. They’re a fine-looking 
bunch, Hank. Listen to the crowd rooting for 
them.” 

“They go through bail drill like clock-work,” 
admired Hank as the team ran through a series 
of signals. ‘‘Look at that shift! One second 
to the dot! Why doesn’t Army come out and 
warm up?” 

Hank would have known the answer if he 
had been in the Army’s locker-room five 
minutes before. Head Coach Bell had been 
giving his last instructions to the team when 
Maxton’s coach entered and drew him to one 
side. 

“‘There’s been dirty work afoot,” he said 
tersely. ‘‘You plan to use two sets of signals, 
set A and set B. Have you a third set?” 

“No. You don’t mean to say that—” 

“‘That’s it. We know your signals and we 
want you to use a set that we don’t know.” 

Bell looked at the other coach for a moment. 
“T knew there was a man who might try to 
give you our dope,” he said slowly. “But I 
was so sure that you’d boot him out that I 
didn’t think it necessary to change our signals.” 

““Of course we’d kick him out,” exclaimed 
the other, allowing a little impatience to creep 
into his voice in spite of his warm friendship 
for Bell. ‘He got around it this way. About 
a week ago every man on my team received a 
typewritten list of plays and signals, with the 
statement that they were sent by a friend in the 
way of a suggestion for future games. The men 
thought it was some football crank, but natur- 
ally looked the plays over. Then they saw 
a lot of really clever plays among them, and 
began to chew them over more thoroughly. It 
never occurred to us that any man who got to 
West Point could betray his team, so we didn’t 
connect the signals with you. Ten minutes 
ago the team got a telegram stating that they 
were the Army plays and signals. You can’t 
imagine how rotten we feel about it. So we 
want you to change your signals if possible. 
I don’t need to tell you that we will try our 
best not to take advantage of the information, 
but it’s impossible that it shouldn’t help us 
some.” 

“‘Thanks for telling us,” said Bell, offering 
his hand. ‘We'll fix it seme way.” 


OACH BELL found it difficult to look 
cheerful when he broke the news to the 
team. ‘It makes the fight a little bit harder,” 
he concluded, “‘but the harder the fight the 
better an Army team likes it. You'll have to 
use the huddle, of course. I regret that I 
haven’t drilled you in it very much. I don’t 
believe in it because it breaks up the rhythm 
of the attack, but you'll have to try it. We 
can’t break in new signals now. Outside, 
Army team, and remember every military 
post and station on the globe is .listening in by 
wire and radio, following you play by play, 
watching for the old Army fight that will tell 
them the Corps is the same old Corps it was 
in the old days! Outside, team!” 

Boom! went the little mountain gun at the 
cadet stands as the pigskin soared into the air 
and the Army team charged down the field. 
Jazz clenched his fist as the Maxton back 
returned the ball five, ten, twelve yards. A 
quick signal, a snap, and the Army’s tackle 
was shoved back for a gain of three yards. A 
vicious plunge through center, and two more 
yards resulted. 

“They’re just feeling us out,” said Hank. 
“There he goes around end. Fast? Oh, boy. 
He’s cutting in—good work, Jimmy, that’s 
nailing him!” 

“Two yards to go,” remarked Jazz. ““Reckon 
they’ll try for them in their own territory? 





No. He’s kicking. Some punt, Hank. Forty, 
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fifty, sixty yards. Rankin has it. Atta boy 
Rank! Look at him go!” The Corps rose to 
its feet as Army’s fullback dodged the forwards 
and sped over white line after white line. He 
crashed at Army’s forty-yard line. 

““Wonder why we are using the huddle?” 
asked Hank as the teams lined up. “‘We’ve 
never used it before.” 

“Seems to work,” said Jazz as Jimmy 
smashed through center for four yards. 

“Maybe center is weak. Mack isn’t going 
to get around that end.” 

“That’s because the interference isn’t so 
hot. He lost a yard.” 

“Huddle again. Brown, through tackle. 
Two yards. They’ll have to kick.” 

Rank sent a beautiful spiral deep into the 
enemy’s territory. The ends were on the re- 
ceiver like a pair of wolves and he signaled for 
a free catch. On the next play the Maxton 
quarter, screened by beautiful interference, 
swept around the end and passed the secondary 
defense for a twenty-yard gain. It was the 
beginning of an offensive that carried the ball 
to the Army’s ten-yard line and shook the 
confidence of the Corps. Jimmy batted down 
a pass, the line held once, and when a lateral 
pass of Maxton was grounded behind the line 
of scrimmage and recovered by Army’s end, 
the ball, under the new ruling, passed into 
Army’s possession, although it could not legally 
be advanced until Army’s first play. 

“Now Army will strut its stuff!” panted 
Jazz as he caught his breath, lost in the excited 
yelling that accompanied the last play. 

To the bewilderment of the Corps the team 
again reverted to the huddle. Two attempts 
through the line and one around end gained but 
seven yards. The Army attack lacked smooth- 
ness, its powerful drive did not synchronize 
with the charge of the line, and the kick was 
inevitable. It went high, too high for distance, 
and although the back was downed in his tracks 
the end of the quarter saw Maxton in possession 
of the ball at midfield. 

Maxton, appreciating the moral effect of the 
first touchdown, opened the -second period 
with a diversified attack that kept the specta- 
tors on their feet with excitement. Army’s 
defense rose to the occasion, smashed a play 
for every play it let through, and finally re- 
covered the ball from Maxton on downs at 
their thirty-yard line. Again using the huddle 
system, they won one first down by risking a 
pass on the first play, but were forced to punt 
after three more unsuccessful attempts to 
break through. The ball was returned to 
Maxton’s forty-yard line. Their first play, a 
screened triple pass that kept the ball con- 
cealed until it soared into the air towards the 
ends, deep in Army’s territory, put the. ball 
on Army’s twenty-eight yard line. 

“What a game!” whispered Hank hoarsely. 
“T’ve lost my voice already, and if Army 
doesn’t get on to these plays I’m going to lose a 
‘kaydet’ cap I bet one of those fellows.” 

““They’re doing their best for your darned 
old cap,” said Jazz. “Look at ’em smash that 
line buck!” 

“We can always break up their line plays. 
It’s their trick stuff that’s dangerous. Get ’em, 
Army! That’s holding! Third down, Jazz.” 

“They'll pass this down sure. Another 
lateral. He’s getting away, Hank! No, Jim 
got him. Fourth down now. What’ll they do? 
Id try another pass.” 

“Guess again. They’re fixing to place-kick. 
Gee, Jazz, I’d rather they’d try for a touch- 
—_ Three points gives a team a mean 
ead.” 

The Corps rose to its feet and sent a con- 
tinuous “ Block-that-kick!” yell across the 
field that made it difficult for Maxton to hear 
its own signals. Army’s captain noticed this, 
waved a signal to the cheer-leaders, and the 
Corps instantly subsided into quiet. A tense 
silence settled on the stands as the ball was 
snapped and Army’s team charged. They 
were charging into a stone wall, however, and 
the kick sailed through the air for as perfect a 
field goal as ever brought a team three points. 

The half was nearly gone, and Mack elected 
to reaeive. “We'll give the huddle one more 
chance,” he told the team as he gritted his 
teeth. “We've got a touchdown coming to us 
before the whistle blows. You fellows gotta 
fight for it however.” 

Rank received the kick-off and aided by the 
quick interference returned the ball. to his 
forty-yard line. A brief huddle, and Brown 
went through on a criss-cross that netted five 
yards. Mack sent Jimmy round end on the 
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next play, but there was no smoothness in the 
execution of the play, and he was nailed from 
behind as he was about to sweep clear of the 
end. Mack tried a tackle, but gained only two 
yards. Again the Army team huddled and 
Mack whispered the signal for a kick. 

“Tt’s what they expect,” remonstrated 
Jimmy. “Let’s try a pass. If it fails and they 
get the ball, they haven’t time in this half to 
make a touchdown.” 

“‘Jim’s right,”’ snapped Rank. ‘How about 
it?” 

“OQ. K.” decided Mack quickly. “Form kick 
formation. Rank will pass.” 

Two of Maxton’s backs dropped back for the 
expected kick. Army’s huddle broke up into 
the kick formation, but when the ball was 
snapped the line charged instead of holding, 
the backs penetrated into Maxton’s territory, 
and Jimmy, speeding down the field, turned 
and saw Rank in the act of shooting the ball to 
him. He was in the clear, but the pass was 
coming long and high. He sprinted to the 
limit and as the pigskin passed overhead he 
sprung into the air and pulled it in. As he 
tucked it under his arm he nOticed the two 
backs dashing in. He headed directly between 
them, slowing up slightly. Just before meet- 
ing them he increased his run to a dash. The 
two backs instinctively swerved towards each 
other to block him off, collided slightly, and 
threw each other off their balance. Jimmy 
stopped in his tracks, side-stepped, and sprinted 
towards the goal as the Corps rose to its feet 
in a frenzy of excitement. A tackler dove for 
him on the five-yard line, but lost his hold. 
Jimmy stumbled and rolled over the line. 

Rank kicked the extra point to the ac¢om- 
paniment of wild cheering from the stands. 
The half ended one minute after the next 
kick-off, with the Army stands jubilant and the 
opposing stands confident. Army 7; Maxton 3. 

During its songs between the halves the 
Corps found time for many troubled thoughts. 
“We've got to admit it took a golden horse- 
shoe to get that touchdown,” said Jazz as he 
stamped up and down to keep his feet warm. 
“Maxton outrushed us three to one, and if the 
team doesn’t come to and stop using the huddle 
I guess my cap is gone.” 

“It gets my goat,” admitted Hank. ‘The 
team hasn’t gotten together on the offensive 
yet, and two solid periods of defensive work will 
wear out any team. They’ll be wrecks in the 
fourth quarter.” 


OACH .BELL, seeing that his team was 
brooding over the same things that were 
worrying the Corps, changed his between-the- 
halves talk to fit the psychological need of the 
team’s mood. “You are doing great,” he told 
them enthusiastically. ‘“You’ve held the 
strongest team in the East to three points for 
one half, something that no other team has 
done this year. You’ve crossed their goal line 
by a brilliant piece of football that wouldn’t 
have been possible if your line hadn’t been 
charging low and hitting hard the whole half. 
I’m proud of you! The Corps is proud of you! 
I know you’re tired, tired as a dog, but remem- 
ber the other fellow is just as tired and hasn’t 
got a four-point lead to think about. That’s 
all I’m going to say to you. Take a rest. 
Mack, I want to speak to you a minute.” 

The team couldn’t get much of what Coach 
Bell told their captain. Isolated phrases like 
“huddle system—no pep,” ‘“Signals—try, 
anyway,” and the like floated over to them 
from the corner of the room, but they were too 
tired to fit them together and were content to 
let the coach do their worrying for them. Lou 
and Gibson, their faces burning with eagerness 
to get into such a game, came to Jimmy and 
helped rub down his leg and back muscles. 
They tried to spread confidence along with the 
liniment, but Jimmy read their troubled minds 
in spite of their cheerful gabble. 

“The sight of the year,” he laughed. “An 
army team leading at the end of the first half, 
and everybody worried about the game.” 

“Not worried a bit,’’ Gibson lied like a 
gentleman. “You're the fightingest Army 
team that ever brought home the bacon. You 
can make touchdowns without making first 
downs. When you get started and make first 
downs to boot, Maxton’s goose is cooked.” 

Gibby’s -last chance to get in a big game, 
thought Jimmy, and he’d give it up without a 
regret if it meant even a yard for the Army. 
When the warning bell sounded he gripped 
Gibson’s hand in a warm embrace. “Hope you 
get in, old man. You'll make a name for your- 
self if you do.” 

Maxton started the second half with a kick 
that sailed to the farthest corner of the field. 
Brown ran it back to the fifteen-yard line, and 
to the great delight of the Corps, Army began 
the use of its signals. A rejuvenated Army 
attack came into being with a power and 
smoothness that pushed the Maxton line back 
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for a first down in three plays. Maxton’s 
defense tightened. An end run and a line buck, 
although starting with smoothness and drive, 
were nipped in the bud. A criss-cross was 
smothered, and there dawned on the Corps 
the reason for Army’s use of the huddle. 

Army kicked. Rank drove the ball from his 
toe with a force that sent it spinning high in 
the air. A tail wind caught it and the receiver 
was forced back to his twenty-yard line, where 
he signaled for a free kick as the Army for- 
wards closed in. The next ten minutes were 
painful ones for the Army supporters. Max- 
ton sensed Army’s weariness. Using her open 
plays only enough to keep the secondary de- 
fense out, the Westerners crashed the line with 
all the power at their command. The Army 
line fought bitterly, exacting the utmost in 
man power from its powerful opponent as it 
yielded yard by yard. It was a war of attrition 
and the seventy thousand spectators, spell- 
bound by this struggle of the Titans, felt that if 
Maxton failed now she would lack the strength 
for another such drive, and that if she scored 
an exhausted Army team could do nothing but 
struggle to keep the score down. 

Down by down the University warriors 
fought their way towards the Army goal. 
Never gaining more than five yards, seldom 
less than three, and scorning the passing game 
as they sought to crack their grim opponents, 
the attackers were finally brought to bay on 
the Army’s twelve-yard line. Fourth down and 
seven to go. It was a pass, of course, but such 
a pass as Army had never seen. It was a triple- 
lateral pass, with the final receiver detaching 
himself from the supposed interference and 
waiting for the ball a foot from the side lines. 
Twelve yards to go and the nearest Army man 
nearly that far away! The Corps groaned 
before the goal line was crossed, so inevitable 
was the touchdown. Maxton kicked the point, 
giving her 10 to Army’s 7. 

A kick-off, an exchange of punts, the time- 
keeper’s horn at the quarter, and two ex- 
hausted teams sprawled on the field for a mo- 
ment’s respite. Jimmy heard a shout from the 
Corps, and lifted a weary head to glance in 
their direction. A new Army team was 
trotting across the field. 

“The second team!” exclaimed Mack in 
astonishment. 

“At least their signals won’t be an open 
secret,” said Rank a bit bitterly. 

“Only ten of them,” said Brown as the team 
reported to the referee. ‘One of us stays in.” 

Jimmy felt a new strength surging through 
his veins. He knew before the referee told him 
that he was going to have his old team back, 
that he was going to have an opportunity to 
pit his brain and his team against a more 
powerful but wearier eleven. Quickly he 
marshaled the facts. Score: Maxton 10; Army 
7. Teams: Maxton heavier and experienced, 
but tired; Army light, fresh, and above all, 
signals a secret. Time, fifteen minutes for one 
touchdown. 

His new team-mates smiled and rubbed their 
hands in anticipation as they lined up. As no 
communication was allowed between the 
substitutes and himself until after the first 
play, Jimmy stayed at halfback and Gibson 
took quarter: Boyd went through tackle for 
three yards on the first play, and Gibson took 
time out for Army. 

““You’re quarter, of course,” he told Jimmy 
as the team huddled together. ‘The coach 
says he’s giving you a free rein, but to remem- 
ber that Maxton is about all in.” 

Jimmy didn’t need to be told that. His 
quick mind had already formulated a scheme 
of strategy. Maxton, seeing a light team come 
in, would expect open ball. Good! 

“Signals! Formation W!” As his backs 
spread out Jimmy watched the secondary 
defense from the corner of his eye. As the ball 
Was snap the two backs of the inverted 
V charged in and took out the tackle. Jimm 
blocked the end, and Gibson darted chetnighe 
the hole. When the secondary defense closed 
in on him he had covered eight yards. Jimmy 
again called for the same formation. Maxton’s 
backs were cautious. Its line was tired. Jimmy 
signaled the same play, with Boyd taking the 
ball. First down with three yards to spare! 
From the same formation Jimmy signaled an 
end run, giving Lane the ball. The left guard 
and the right guard, both on the same side of 
center, left their places, bumped the defensive 
tackles, and crashed through to block the 
secondary defense. Boyd ‘and Gibson, who, 
with the right tackle, formed the inverted V 
on the flank, took out the end and a back, and 
Jimmy leaped through ahead of the runner, 
screening him from the defensive tackle who 
had recovered his balance. The powerful 
interference cf this play shielded Lane for six 
yards. He was grabbed from behind, threw 
himself forward for another yard, and the sec- 
ond team had another first down to their credit. 
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The Fifty Box 
of 
Gillette Blades 


A perfect gift for Dad— 
Every time he shaves in 1929 
he’ll thank you 





How MANY TIMES have you heard wails 
from the bathroom because Dad had for- 
gotten to buy himself a fresh package of 
Gillette Blades! 


Well, here are fifty keen, new Gillette 
Blades that will give him months of solid 
shaving comfort. What more useful, wel- 
come gift can you imagine? 

Ten wax-paper packets of five blades 
each, all neatly packed in a sturdy, regi- 
mental striped chest that you'll want to 
“borrow” for yourself when he’s through 
with it. Jt makes a fine box for collar 


- buttons, stamps or other small articles. 


You can get the new Fifty Box at your 
regular drug store or department store. 
See it today. ae 
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for the band or orchestra for free trial in your own 
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Send the coupon now for free literature and details 
of trial offer. Mention the instrument interesting you. 
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“Their line is shot to blazes! Box formation!” 
shouted Jimmy in a loud tone. The close 
formation indicated line work, his exultant 
order presaged the same thing, and the Max- 
ton backs would not have been human if they 
had stayed out. Jimmy signaled for a lateral 
pass, and as Gibson and Boyd shot through 
the line as though on a line buck, but really to 
get in receiving territory, Lane received the 
ball and he and Jimmy started around end. 
As the incoming end dove at Lane he tossed 
the ball back to Jimmy, two yards in rear. 
Jimmy decided instantly on the longer pass and 
shot the ball to the left end, far in flat territory. 
The pass went swift and true, the ball nestled 
under the receiver’s arm, and with but one 
man between him and the goal he sprinted for 
the dash of his career. The Maxton back 
played safe, and chose to force the runner 
out of bounds at the cost of a few yards rather 
than risk a tackle. The end attempted to 
side-step just before being forced out, but’ his 
opponent was too swift for him and the end of 
the play saw the ball on Maxton’s ten-yard line. 

Everything pointed to a cracked Maxton 
team, and Jimmy determined to hit the line. 
But he underrated the strength that is born 
in men’s hearts with their backs to the wall, 
and four successive attempts failed to break 
through the line. Maxton’s breaking point 
was near, but it had not yet been reached, and 
Maxton now had the ball. 

One more chance, prayed Jimmy to himself, 
and we’ll crack that line into a thousand bits. 
In the background of his consciousness he 
heard the Corps yelling for the team to block 
that kick. As the ball was snapped, the fleet 
Army ends dashed in through the exhausted 
backs and forced an ill-timed kick. Gibson 
picked up the bouncing ball at midfield and 
ran it back ten yards. 

Jimmy knew that the defensive backs had 
learned their lesson and would not be drawn 
in regardless. It had settled down to his fresh 
scrubs against a heavy but worn line, and in 
rapid succession he signalled for one line buck 
after another. He used himself sparingly. It 
took all of his strength to hang on to enough 
breath for signals. Gibson was in great form. 
The line was charging like seven demons. 
Maxton was cracking. If he could turn the 
screws a little tighter! He urged his team on 
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relentlessly, caring not so much for the yards 
they gained as for the first signs of the oppon- 
ents’ collapse. 

It came when there were two minutes left to 
play. Maxton’s line opened up like a sieve, 
and the backs, after two first downs were made 
in three bucks, chose the lesser of two evils and 
closed in with the line. A quick, short forward 
over center, and Lane carried the ball to within 
three yards of the goal. It was just a question 
of who would make the winning touchdown. 

A minute to play. Jimmy thought of a 
scrub who had labored for four years without 
glory. “Signals!” 

‘Signals over!’’ shouted Gibson before the 
shift. He lowered his voice immediately to a 
whisper. “I won’t take the ball, Jim. It’s 
your ball. You’ve earned it.” 

“ Signals!” snapped Jimmy, and again called 
Gibson’s number. 

“Signals over!’ ordered Gibson fiercely. 
He dropped his voice to an angry whisper. 
“I’m captain of this team, Leslie, and I’m 
telling you to take the ball.” 

“Shut up! Ht’s your ball. We've got thirty 
seconds to play.” 

“T’ll stop the” 

“Twenty-five seconds 

“‘Confound you! Have it your own way.” 

The ball was snapped for the final play of the 
season. The exhausted defenders threw them- 
selves into the line for one final attempt to 
check the Army tide. The backs hurdled on 
top of the pile, hoping that their impact would 
stop the drive. As Boyd and Lane drove 
through the line Jimmy and Gibson were 
circling the end. The end summoned up a last 
reserve of strength to stop Jimmy. The ball 
was passed lightly back to Gibson, who 
plunged across the goal line, and grounded the 
ball. That second of ecstasy repaid him for 
four grueling years on the battered scrubs. 
Jimmy was hugging him like a bear. The 
team was laughing around him with dirt- 
stained faces, and he caught a glimpse of the 
cadet stands and a thousand caps tossing in 
the air. 

Gibson almost sobbed from happiness. 
“Jimmy, old boy, you’re one of nature’s own 
gentlemen. You’re——” 

“Shut up!” ordered Jimmy. “And kick 
that goal.” 
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Hammering nails grew irksome to the sol- 
dier and in 1808 he returned to military life 
at Fort Kaskaskia, in Illinois. Here he re- 
mained until the war of 1812 began and he was 
sent to the Niagara frontier, where General 
Jacob Brown was commanding. (Strange to 
say, General Jacob Brown is my Great-great- 
grandfather on my mother’s side.) 

At the Battle of Lundy’s Lane, Great-grand- 
father Gass was one of the gallant three hun- 
dred who captured the British battery in the 
night after a hand-to-hand fight. Great- 
grandfather Gass was with Colonel Miller 
when General Brown asked him if he could 
take the battery and Colonel Miller replied, 

“T can try, Sir.” 

Captain Gass went up to General Brown for 
orders, after the battery was taken and Gen- 
eral Brown said: 

“Spike the guns, Captain, and be ready to 
retreat.” 

Captain Gass saluted and responded: 

“Yes, sir, at once!” 

Neither of these two strangers to each other 
could dream that a hundred fifteen years later 
their young descendant—myself—would write 
about this historic meeting for Boys’ Lire. 

Great-grandfather Gass was in many battles 
the next year. Once a bullet plowed through 
his hat, cutting off a lock of hair. 

In 1815 Great-grandfather, at the age of 
forty-five, left the military service and re- 
turned to Wellsburg, Virginia, where he was 
soon known as the town’s best carpenter. 

During his later years he received a pension 
from the Government of ninety-six dollars a 
year and although this was his only regular 
income he gave ten dollars of it every year to 
Bethany College. He used to say: 

“A college is a mighty good thing to have 
around, and I hope some of my grandchildren 
will attend it.” 

My father and one of my uncles graduated 
from Bethany College many years later. 

Great-grandfather died in 1870 at the age 
of ninety-nine years, nine months. Four of 
his children survived him, but all are gone 
now but Great-aunt Rachel Brierly, who lives 
in Ind dencé, Pennsylvania. 

My Uncle James owns the photograph 
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shown here. It was taken when Great-grand- 
father was ninety-one years old. 

Great-grandfather voted for every Presi- 
dent from Washington to Grant and person- 
ally met a number of them. 

He was the last survivor for many years of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, unless one 
excepts the baby Baptiste, who died in 1884. 

When Great-grandfather died in 1870 he 
was older than the United States, for he was 
six years old when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was written. 


Good Samaritans of To-day 
By Scout Jack Miller 


ECENTLY the troop of Scouts, of which 

I am a member held an inter-patrol con- 

test. One of the things on which points were 

available was good turns. Special emphasis 
was put on this assignment. 

I remember the first week of the contest. 
Mr. Saunders, our Scoutmaster, asked for 
reports on good turns. He received about 
fifteen reports from thirty Scouts. Among 
some of the good turns reported were, “‘Went 
to the store for mother,” etc. I ask your 
pardon for terming that a good turn. It cer- 
tainly was not! I believe most of us had mis- 
interpreted the real meaning of “‘Good Turns.” 
A few of the good turns that were performed 


are: 

“‘Saw house on fire. Went in and told lady 
and then turned in fire-alarm.” 

“Automobile was parked in front of house 
three days. Notified Police Department, who 
discovered it was stolen.” 

“Saw woman who looked as though she 
needed money. She asked me for the direction 
to a certain hotel, I gave her the direction (was 
unable to take her myself as I had to finish 
delivering papers on my route) and then gave 
her some money.” 

Those are only a few of the best and only a 
brief account of the facts is given. I think 
that the inter-patrol contest has brought us a 
better conception of good turns and it has 
ogy us to keep our eyes open looking for 
them. 
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AA movement of the switch at any distance from the track and your 
LIONEL will start, and stop, and reverse itself at any 
speed, with the precision of a real railroad train. 


















You don’t have to touch the train! It’s all done electrically 
by means of LIONEL’S marvelous 100% “Distant-Control”, 
with you as the operator at the Switch Tower. Signals change, 
crossing gates raise and lower themselves, warning signals 
flash red and given as the semaphore arm goes up and down, 
controlling perfectly the movement of your train. With a 
LIONEL model railroad you learn the principles of electric 
railroad operation——so true to life is every detail. And 
remember that only LIONEL can produce such handsome, 
accurate copies of actual railroad locomotives and cars! 
Send for the new 46-page LIONEL Railroad Planning Book 
and catalog—and see the LIONEL demonstrations at Toy, 
Hardware, Electrical, Sporting Goods, Furniture, and 
Department Stores. 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION Dept. 4 15-17-19 East 26th Street, NEW YORK G 











Catalog Shows the New 
“BILD-A-LOCO”’ 


The new Lionel catalog describes 
the famous Lionel “Bild-a-Loco” 
locomotive with the motor that you 
can take apart and rebuild again. 
Its powerful three speed reversible 
super-motor may also be used sepa- 
rately to operate other construction 
toys. 

Lionel Electric Railroads i 


priced from $6.75 to $300. 







FREE Railroad Planning Book 


Write for the new Lionel catalog of Model Electric Rail: 
roads—¢6 pages in full color. Also send us “Dad’s” name 
and we will write! him a personal letter telling him why 
he should get a Lionel for you, and how little it costs. 
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“Back, ye dogs!” exclaimed the Black Knight in a fierce 
tone. And he threatened them with his sword. 

Whereat did Red Rufus and Will Longshank draw back, 
muttering sullenly. Nathless, they did not venture to 
pit themselves against the knight. For though they lacked 
not for courage, they had more thought for their skins than 
to hazard them in so unequal an encounter as this would be 
against a mounted and armored knight. 

Wherefore they contented themselves with glaring evilly 
at Wace, and threatening him 
with dire penalties when they 
should meet again. Whereat 
Wace gtinned impishly at 
them, and put his fingers to 
his nose after a most pro- 
voking fashion. For he felt : 
himself secure in the knight’s mit 
protection. So, likewise, did + 
Red.Rufus and Will Long- AS 
shank realize that the dwarf : 
was for the present beyond 
their reach. Therefore did 
they sheathe their weapons 
and slink aiway into the wood, 
muttefing curses beneath 
their, breaths. And thus 
they were gone. 

Now did Wace the Jester 
cease on the, sudden frei 
his impish grinning and be- 
come sober on the instant. 
And he flung himself before 
the Black Knight in an atti- 
tude of supplication, his ugly 
face strained with a great 
anxiety and suspense. 

“Thy promise, Sir Knight, 
thy promise!” he cried with 
agitation. ‘Save my little 
Lord Roland from that foul 
knight, Sir Fulke!” 

The brow of the Black 
Knight grew dark. 

“Fore heaven! what new 
villainy hath this Fulke of 
Maltroit been  contriving? 
He hath stolen the young lord 
of Moorsdale, sayest thou?” 

“Tis true—tiS true, Sir 
Knight!” the dwarf ex- 
claimed. “He hath carried 
him off, and swears that unless my lord Cerdic ransoms him 
with much gold ere dawn of the morrow, he shall die!” 

The Black Knight laid his hand on his sword hilt with a 
wrathful gesture. 

“And where hath this evil knight his lair?” he demanded. 

“‘He hath established himself i* the mill of Hugh the Miller 
wi’»some score men-at-atmis,” Wace replied. ,‘fAnd from 
there he taunteth my Lord Cerdic in his castle 0’ Moorsdale, 
who dare not sally out and smite him for the young lord’s 
sake!” 

The Black Knight frowned angrily. 

“T will see this haughty Knight of Maltroit,” he said. 
“Lead me to this mill, and while we journey we will think 
out a plan!” 

At these words, Wace the Jester gave a glad cry, and leapt 
to his feet. 

“The saints bless thee, Sir Knight, for those words!” he 
exclaimed in his shrill tones. ‘Thy heart is not so black as 
thy harness!” 

The Black Knight flushed darkly. 

“How now, knave,” he cried, “thou allowest thy tongue 
to outrun thy respect!” Then his face cleared and he smiled 
slightly. “But no, I forgive thee. Thou art but a fool, 
withal a devoted one!” 

“‘Nathless,” laughed Wace, “better an honest fool than a 
wise knave!” ‘ 

“Enough, enough!” cried the Black Knight, laughing 
also. “I give thee best in the battle of wits! Let us waste 
no more time. Lead on!” ” 


A™ THIS command, the dwarf set off along the narrow 
track that was now barely discernable in the darkness, 
his long arms hanging loosely by his sides, and his great 
head nodding queerly as he proceeded. Close in his wake 
followed the Black Knight. 

For some distance the pair journeyed. Then the dwarf 
halted suddenly, and taking off his cap, he stuffed it inside 
his jerkin so that the bells might not jangle. 

“We near the edge of the forest,” he said. 
lest they hear and take alarm.” 

Thus warned, the Black Knight slid from out the saddle 
and led his steed with much caution. Presently the dwarf 


“Go warily 


Fool’s ‘Wisdom 


(Continued from page 30) 


motioned to him to pause again, and, going down on his 
hands and knees, he peered carefully through the network 
of branches. Following his gaze, the Black Knight could see 
a red glow some distance beyond. Moving to Wace’s side, 
he surveyed the dark landscape before him. 

Some hundred yards from the woodland the black shape 
of the mill loomed faintly, its great straggling sails outlined 
against the lighter sky. At the far side of the mill, a little 
distance beyond, was a gleaming camp fire, from which the 

















Ai that instant Fulke de Malltroit sprang at him 


red glow proceeded. Around this fire could be seen a number 
of figures in various positions of repose, whilst two more, ob- 
viously guards, sat in the full glare, seeming to play some game 
of chance with small stones or the like. Far in the distance 
the walls of a straggling building stood out in silhouette—the 
castle of Cerdic of Moorsdale. 

“Look, Sir Knight,” Wace whispered with  exulta- 
tion. ‘The knaves slumber. The young lord Roland is 
imprisoned in an upper room, and doubtless the false knight 
is wi’ him.” 

“And at the first sound of attack,” the Black Knight said 
frowningly, ‘‘the boy will fall! This is a matter where courage 
alone avails nothing. Cunning—much cunning is wanted!” 

“Tn truth, Sir Knight,” Wace grinned, “that cunning we 
have—the cunning of the fool that baffles even the wise 
man!” 

“Talk not in riddles!” explained the Black Knight, with 
some impatience. “If thou hast a plan of sorts let us hear it!” 

The dwarf sniggered in the darkfiess. 

“Listen, O wise one,” he said, ,““The knaves sleep. The 
two guardswise men beth, for I see they wear not the 
motley!—sit in the glow of the fire and are refore blind to 
what is beyond the range of its light: Does not the fool speak 
wisdom whére the wise man seemeth a fool?” 

“By’r Lady, thou’rt right, brave fooll” the Black 
Knight said admiringly. “By keeping beyond the circle of 
firelight we may approach unseen anid catry off the boy while 
the others sleep!” 

“That is the fool’s way!”- Wace agreed. 
steed here and follow me wi’ all caution.” 


“Leave thy 


THERING his black mount to a near-by tree, the Black 
Knight followed closely in the dwarf’s footsteps. Across 
the. greensward they advanced, keeping the mill between them- 
selvés and the fire as much as possible. In this manner they 
reached thé building and slowly worked their way around it, 
pressing close to its walls. The light from the camp fire did 
not reach quite to them, and unobserved by the guards, who 
were ifitent on their game, knight and fool reached the door 
of the mill and passed silently within. The room was empty 
and in darkness, but before them a narrow ‘stair ascended. 
From a room above, a faint beam of light reached them. 
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As they cautiously mounted this stair the voice of a 
boy, boldly defiant, came to their ears: 
“Think not that I fear thee, thou traitor knight! Kill 
me an’ thou desirest; but my father’s gold shalt never have!” 
Reaching the topmost stair, the Black Knight found him- 
self gazing into the mill room that was faintly illumined by 
the light of a crude oil lamp. Standing with his back to the 
stair was a tall man, clad only in hose and jerkin of leather, 
the last of which was stained and frayed by the wearing of his 
mail. Facing this man, whom the Black Knight 
knew to be Fulke de Maltroit, was a slender, 
fair-haired boy of some twelve or thirteen years, 
his bright blue eye fixed boldly and unwaveringly 
on his captor. 

“Thou wast ever a false-hearted craven!” 
the boy cried. “Do thy worst; but forget not 
that my father will avenge me!” 

Fulke de Maltroit laughed, a low harsh, men- 
acing laugh. 

“By the rood!” he said, “a right brave cub 
have we here, and 
*twere a pity—” 


E BROKE off 

suddenly witha 
muttered oath as he 
heard a heavy foot- 
step behind him. 
Swinging round on 
his heel, he found 
himself face to face 
with the Black 
Knight, who stood 
silent and motion- 
less, with ‘ventaille 
closed and hands 
resting on the cross 
of his great sword, 
threatening, awe-in- 
spiring. From be- 
hind him came lum- 
bering the ungainly 
shape of Wace, son 
of Featherbrain. As 
he beheld the dwarf, 
the boy gave a glad 
cry and ran toward 
him. Quickly De 
Maltroit endeavored 
to stay him, but his 
way was blocked by 
that silent black figure. Baffled, De Maltroit fell back 
a pace, a sneering smile on his evil face, and his cunning 
eyes roving restlessly over the three. Presently he spoke 
smoothly. 

“And pray, Sir Knight of Darkness—if that be thy name 
—what brings thee here?” he asked with seeming careless- 
ness, But his body was all tense and his eyes moved not from 
the Black Knight. 

“The cause of chivalry,” the Black Knight cried in ring- 
ing tones. ‘The succor of the helpless; the protection of 
the weak from such as oppress and—” . 

He got no farther, for at that instant Fulke de Maltroit 
leapt at him. So tinexpected was the move that the Black 
Knight, encumbered by his heavy mail, was sent staggering, 
and ere he could recover’ himself De Maltroit was already 
darting a-down the staif. 

“Ho there, Gill—Hubert!” they heard him raving. “Slug- 
gatds, awake! We are attacked!” 

And the sounds of confusion arose without. The rattle 
of arms, and alarmed shouts and cries of uncertainty and 
enquiry. 

“Quickly!” the Black Knight exclaimed, recovering hime 
self; ‘We must break through them and away ere they are 
fully awake. Follow me with the boy!” 

Lashing out his sword, the Black Knight clanked in 
the trail of Fulke de Maltroit, while close behind him 
followed Wace the Jester and the boy Roland. 

As the Black Knight reached the outer door, one of the 
followers of De Maltroit sprang to meet him with sword 
uplifted, while others hurried forward to support him, urged 
on by the threats and curses of their leader, who was strug- 
gling into his armor with what speed he could. 

“Back—back!” cried the Black Knight to the dwarf 
who. was close behind him. ‘‘These-knaves.seek.death! God 
and Saint George!” 

With this tinging war-cry, the Black Knight swung his 
sword aloft. Down it came, hissing and whistling, beating 
down.the guard of the soldier who opposed him and felling him 


- to the ground. On pressed the men-at-arms, some shouting 


their war-cries, and others in grim silence, but one and all 
intent on bringing low the mail-clad figtire that confronted 
‘Continued on page 63) 
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ie HOUSANDsS of American Boysare going to have the Christmas 
Coe their lives with these wonderful American Flyer trains this 
year. Just think of thefun you'll haveas engineer of the 1928 
Advanced “President’s Special”... guiding this great train over 
the humming rails... past flashing signals and beckoning sema- 
phores ... roaring through tunnels and over long trestle bridges 
. Safety gates dropping as the automatic bell clangsits warning 
ahead. A flip of the triple action remote control reverse switch 
lever and your long, sweeping train slows, stops, starts again, 
forward or reverse— just as you wish. Gee, Boy! that’s what 
makes Christmas worth waiting for ! 


American Flyer Trains are first in the hearts of American boy- 
hood because they’re regular trains — real in looks and real in 
performance—modeled after America’s finest crack trains with 
many exclusive fun-making features. Go and see them demon- 
strated—wherever toys are sold. Take Dad and Mother along— 
so they'll have plenty of time to select the train you want. Elec- 
tric trains $5.50 to $75; wind-up trains $1.50 to $5. (Prices 
slightly higher west of Rockies.) If your dealer hasn’t the train 
you want, he'll order it, or we'll ship it direct on receipt of price. 


Ask your dealer or mail coupon below for free Book of Trains 


AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. 
2223 S. Halsted St., Pilsen Station, Chicago, II. 
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on 
“FEATURE TRAINS” 
1928 Advanced ‘‘ President's Special’’—wide gauge, 4 cars. 
America’s Finest Miniature Electric Train, $75. 
“Statesman” —wide gauge, 3 cars, $27. “Eagle”—wide gauge, 
2 cars, $20. “Oriental” — narrow gauge companion train, 
3 cars, $10.75. 
** Mountaineer’? —wide gauge, 5cars, $45. “‘Merchant’’ — nar- 
. row gauge compenicn train, 4 cars, $19. 
- “ Hamiltonian ”—wide gauge, 3 cars, $39.75. ‘‘ Ambassador’ 
—narrow gauge companion train, 3 cars, $20.75. 
“ Pocahontas” —wide gauge, 4cars, $49.75. ‘‘Potomac’’—nar- 
row gauge companion train, 3 cars, $15.50. 


} 
\ 
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“EQUIPMENT” i 

Double Arm Lamp Post. No. 2210, 
$2.75. Single Arm Lamp Post. No. 
2209, $1.75. 

Danger Signal. No. 2216, $1.00. Automatic type 
with bell and light, No. 4116 wide ga., $3.80; 
No. 2116 narrow ga., $3. 50. 

Highway Flashing Signal. No. 4206 wide ga., 
$4.75. No. 2206 narrow ga., $4.50. 

Automatic Semaphore. No. 4015 wide ga., 
$3.80. No, 2015 narrow ga., $3.50 

Salt Lake Trestle Bridge. No. 4219 wide ga., 
$4.50. No, 212 narrow ga., $4.00. 

Wide Gauge Tunnel. No. 4254, $3.00. No. 253 
narrow ga., $1.25. 

Terminal Station, Lighted. No. 107, $4.50. 


A | RUSHING et 
AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. 
2223 S. Halsted St., Pilsen Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost, American Flyer 48-page 
full-color Train Book. 
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Name is 
Speed Controlling Transformers. 50 watt size, 
5% to 9 volts, 6 speeds, $3.35. 75 watt size, 54 to 14 Address aA J 
volts, 18 speeds, $3.80. 100 watt size, 6% to 24 volts, ‘ ‘iasesl 
24 speeds, $6.00. Designed: for use on A.C. only. City tate. 
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‘Hello boys / tt 


“The world’s greatest toy” ar 


Theres “Happiest Play Hog | 


Boys! The New 1928 Erector is filled with real engineering thrills. With 
its many new exclusive feature and patented parts you can build and oper- 
ate, one after the other, over 1000 actual working models of the world’s 
most amazing mechanical inventions, including airplanes, automobiles, ship 
cranes, trains, steam shovels, locomotives, derricks, draw bridges, sus- 
pension bridges, power plants, hoisting machinery and _ construction 
equipment of every description and kind. 
Think what a thrill you will get building these wonderful models, that whiz es 
and hum along just like the big ones engineers build, for they are operated 
and run by electric Erector motors. You will find Christmas or any other 
day you get your Erector the biggest day you ever had. It won't be Christ- 
mas without Erector. Be sure to send for my new book on Sports and 
Engineering Thrills and show it to your Dad. Don’t miss this chance. 
Take him to the nearest toy store and let him see for himself. He will be 
as enthusiastic to start building with Erector as you yourself. Let’s go! 

RADIO’S ZIPPIEST FEATURF 

FOR BOYS A fied 

Thousands of boys have written me about 
my Monday radio sports talks, so I will be 
on the air every Monday night till December 17th. Get in on these programs. 
Let me introduce to you Babe Ruth, T. A. D. Jones, and other heroes of Amer- 


ican sports. Remember the time—6:30 Eastern Time, 5:30 Central Time. Pick 
out your station now. 


WEAF -New York © WRC -Washington WSAI-Cincinnati WCCO-Minneapolis- WMC -Memphis KPiiC —Houston 
—Schenectady 
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NEW 110 VOLT MOTOR 
AND GEAR BOX 


Powerful Battery Motor in No. 4, 
77, and 74%. Famous Polar Cub 






















WTIC -Hartford © WGY St Paul WSB -Atlanta KYW -Chi ‘ - 
WIAR Previa WGR -Bafal pcre WBT —Charlott lea : He Naadb mye Motor — 
WTAG- Worcester wenport KOA Denver | KVOO-Tulsa Antonio rumodel Set and up. m- 
'CSH-Portland, Me. WT. WHO-Des Moines he WFAA-Dallas- WEEI -Boston pletely assembled Gear Box 
Philadelphia WWJ -Detroit WOW-Omaha WSM -Nashville Ft. Worth WDAS-Kansas City adapted to every possible gear 


combination and for reversing 
movements, increasing and de- 
creasing power. Convertible into 
3-Drum Hoisting Engine, Stan- 


WHY THE NEW 1928 ERECTOR 
IS THE WORLD’S GREATEST TOY 
1 Erector Square Girder—Like real gir- 





Famous 













ERECT oR ders engineers use in making sky- dard for use with either bat- 
meus hater scrapers and bridges. In all ErectorSets, or 110 
Sets Consists of Famous Erector Motors. In most Voit Motor. 
| No. 1—Datidy Beginner’s Set. Larger size, con- Erector Sets. Included as- 
tains more parts, builds 460 models. Price $1. Completely assembled gear box. sembled in 
No. 3=The set with the Gears and the Big Red Heavy solid steel truck body 14% in- the Famous 
Wheels. Builds 562 models. No reduction ches long. Exclusive Erector feature No. 4Setand 


im parts—Price now only $2.50. in No. 7% Set and up. up. 
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THE FAMOUS NO. 4—with powerful electric 
motor and completely assembled gear box. 


| THE BIG FOUR 
models. 


Contains more parts, builds 680 
Price $5.00. 

THE NEW BIG 77—Builds the Steam Shovel. 
Contains big steel model building tray, motor 
and gear box. Builds 727 models. Price $10. 

THE WONDERFUL NO. 7%—Motorized 
Erector. The set that builds the Chassis. 
Contains more parts, builds 747 models. Price 


$15.00. 

NO. 8 TRUMODEL SET—with 110 Volt Uni- 
versal Polar Cub Motor. Contains all features 
described above, more parts, builds 827 mo- 
dels. Price $25.00. 

No. 10—The set with the Giant Fly Wheel. 
Contains every feature—over pieces, with 
110 Volt Universal motor and builds un- 
limited medels. Price $50 


THE NEW FAMILY OF 
ERECTOR ACCESSORY SETS 


“B” Set—Big Girder Set. The set that builds 
the Ferris Wheel. Builds 57 models. . Price 



















$3.50. 
No. 3005 Electrical Set—Electrifies and il- 
Iuminates. Price $5. 
No. C—Erector Airplane Set. Price $10, 







Solid steel disc wheels with balloon 

tires. 

Big Giant Channel Girder. In No. 77 

Set and up. 

Large solid steel metal building tray, 
ierced with Erector standard holes 
or model building. Exclusive paten- 

ted Erector feature, Nos. 77, 71 and 8. 

OTHER ERECTOR FEATURES 
Patented¢ Erector Steam Boiler, Steam 

Shovel, Dredge Bucket, Tip Bucket, Curved 
Girders, Giant oy eel, Pinion, Crown, 
Flat Helical rs, Boiler Plate, Bull 
Ring, New Chain Bucket, Cone Pulley, 

Cams, Rack, and hundreds of other genuine 
perfect mechanical parts, mostly patented, 
for duplicating every engineering feat ever 
attempted. Possible with no other toy but 
the New Erector. Remember—Erector 

contains more parts and builds more models 

than any other Construction Toy; second, it 
is the only correct method of reproducing 
eneinering feats. ao but not least, most 

Erector Sets are pac in big red brass- 

bound chests : . 
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SENSATIONAL NEW 






1928 FEATURES 


Real Engineering Th 


Multi-Unit Control—gives realism, insujssful 
operation. 

Famous 110 Volt Universal Polar Cub 
Patented Machine Frame Foundation. Aisive 
Erector control part. Adaptation makes§gen- 
uine machinery models. 
New Giant Channel Girder—straight and @dap- 
ted from the famous patented Erector. Cider 
embodying all features. Electrically bakedfred. 
Duplex Base Plate. Double standard holile to 
use axles of two sizes increases adjustmefpllity. 
Exclusive patented Erector feature. 


Cone Pulley, Helical Gear, Cams, Rack, 
December 
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byw’ ERECTOR 


yn leads for 1928 in startling improvements. 
tok in the Wonderful ng ne! NO 7s Motorized Set. 


Here’s the set I know will give you the greatest thrill you ever had. Fun? Oh, 
Boy! It’s the real thing and there’s a thrill packed in every one of its many parts. 
Boys, this is one great outfit, and there are hours of real sport waiting for you, 
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building automotive models. From this great assortment of distinctive, im- 
portant, patented, feature Erector Parts, you can build 749 models. Automo- 
bile chassis, tractors, scooters, service cars, fire engine, and a hook and ladder 
are only a very few. Packed in a big red brass-bound chest, has big solid steel 
14% inch truck body, featuring famous combination solid steel model building 
tray, 100 page manual, powerful electric motor, completely assembled 
gear box, big red steel disc wheels, with oversize balloon tires, fenders, 
radiator hood, bumper, springs, steering wheel, heavy truck axles, cab 
top boiler, digger scoop — in fact, 25 — of scientific thrills 
for every day in the year. 
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—e A. C. GILBERT'S 
Cub OLYMPIC SPORTS BOOK 


> ... You will want to know all about this greater 
makesye<n- —-:1928 Erector. It is easy to get the whole 

story, together with a series of exciting 
it and @dap- sports talks by America’s most famous ath- 
tor Ciitder = jetes. All between the covers of A. C. 
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The A. C. Gilbert.Company, New Haven, Conn. 

29 Erector Squafe, e 
Please send me free copy of A. C. Gilbert’s Olympic Sports Book. 
and Gilbert Toy Catalog. 














' bake pred. Gilbert’s brand new book that comes free ; ee Pees: ee ee Rk oe 8 Me 
rd hole to = to your door for the asking. BOD... occssin o Bae «hhc tub ante. Seb - Mie odds + GS. caus ake 
ustmemplity. The little coupon below brings this free + Sta 

book to you. Just write in your name: and City Cc dn deabees ooPeFs £66s cee cucs Hipes OO: a wae kee ceeseece 





Rack,t address and mail the coupon today. 
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try this on your 
PLANERTS 


the champions do. Of course you 
can do ’em on PLANERT’S. 


Here are just the skates you've 
always wanted—light on your feet, 
lots of support for your ankles, 
plenty of speed in the sharp, slender 
blades, substantial construction in 
every part—they’re the world’s best 
without exception and better this 
year than ever before. 


It looks like ’most everybody 
would be wearing PLANERT’S 
NORTHLIGHTS or WINNERS 
this year. Better speak to dad or 
mother about it right away. You 
can get either hockeys or racers, 
whichever you prefer. 






The 
PATENTED STRAP 
Strengthens ankles 


F. W. PLANERT & SONS, Inc. 
941 North Robey Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


E NORTHLIGHT | 
SKATES 


SKATES 





Lmproved Tubular Skates 
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(Concluded from page 39) 





met Ricardo’s next leap with talons and wings; 
and all that Ricardo gained was a mouthful of 
| feathers and a set of stinging cuts on his nose, 
where the talons had closed. 

The old wolf, helpless in his temporary 
blindness, stumbled into a thicket and lay 
| pawing at his wounded head while the fight 
between collie and eagle raged. 
| With a scream, the eagle struck once again 

at Ricardo. The collie, instead of shrinking 
|away, leaped savagely to meet the attack. 
| They met in mid-air. The great talons struck, 
but not quickly enough. 

The collie’s jaws closed over one scaly leg. 
| As the great wings and the weight of the dog 
| pulled against each other, the strained leg 
| snapped; and when Ricardo released his mo- 

mentary hold, the crippled bird swung swiftly 
| off out of reach and faded into the distance. 

Sinking down on his belly in exhaustion, 
Ricardo rubbed his stinging wound in the cold 
snow. He had learned something about eagles. 





HE old wolf had crept into a thicket and 

lay motionless, with his bleeding head rest- 
ing on his paws. He did not utter a sound of 
complaint, merely lay like a dead thing in the 
snow. He did not stir when Ricardo poked 
an inquiring, sympathetic nose against his 
neck. 

Presently, while Ricardo watched, the old 
eyes closed. The collie watched the scarred 
veteran, went to him from time to time to 


did not recover and start on again. 

But as the long day wore on, the old wolf 
did not stir. Ricardo’s anxiety increased. 
And so did his hunger. Yet he refused to relax 
his vigil. 

Three times during the day, a panther slunk 
by, glaring balefully at the motionless wolf in 
the thicket. And each time, Ricardo rose to 





his feet and snarled a warning to keep a dis- 
tance; for the collie knew that hunger drives 
beasts to cannibalism. 

It was almost sundown before Ricardo left 
the wolf even fora moment. Then he searched 
the neighboring forest for traces of food, but 
found nothing except the tracks of the boar. 

For a full hour he searched, then hurried 
back again to the thicket where the old wolf 
still lay in exactly the same position as before. 

Ricardo pushed in and touched him, nudged 
him with his nose. But the eyes did not open. 
There was not the slightest response. This 
was most unusual. Whining, the collie 
touched the wolf with his paw, barked entreat- 
ingly at him. 

Presently, the dog drew back from the 
thicket. He stood a moment, facing the cold 
sunset, with a sense of desolation overwhelm- 
ing him. 

Then he raised his nose; and the wilderness 
echoed with his doleful, long-drawn howl. 

The collie stood, whining, at the ridge for 
a time, at a loss as to what to do, where to go. 
Never had the wilderness seemed so desolate. 

Aimlessly, he trotted slowly down the op- 
posite side of the rise, then turned, bristling, 
and went back. He heard the squall of the 
panther again. Once more it had circled, and 
was in somewhere in the vicinity of the 
thicket where the body of the old wolf lay in 
the snow. 

Ricardo trotted swiftly back to his post, 
made a complete circuit of the thicket, but 
found nothing. Yet he had the knowledge 
that somewhere in the deepening gloom of the 
near-by forest, the great cat was lurking. 

The big collie barked a noisy challenge into 
the gloom. But only the echoes answered. 
The faint night wind carried no information 
either to his ears or his nose. 

Yet over the forest hung a silent foreboding. 

With every sense alert, Ricardo stood his 
ground, p<ering this way and that, suspicious 
of every rustle of the forest, of every whisper 
of the wind, and every shadow cast by the 
sinking sun. 

Soon he heard the wail of the panther, 
further off this time, like the cry of a fretting 
baby. Assured, Ricardo dropped down on his 
belly and rested while he kept watch. 
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touch him with his nose, wondering why he . 


The sun slid down, until only the rim of it 
protruded above the horizon. The chill of 
the winter night crept in softly. 

It may have been the cold that brought 
Ricardo to his feet; or it may have been the 
sixth sense possessed by the wilderness crea- 
tures. He rose suddenly; and as he did so, a 
snort from behind him made him whirl with 
teeth bared. 

A hundred yards away, the panther was just 
slinking across a clearing; and not seventy feet 
distant from the spot where Ricardo stood, 
was the wild pig, his small red eyes reflecting 
the last rays of the sun. 

The pig had discovered the old wolf in the 
thicket, and stood staring at it. At the sound 
of Ricardo’s growl, the boar glanced up, turned 
to face him. 

The collie moved swiftly toward him; and 
the boar met the challenge by immediately 
starting a charge. Ricardo was so intent on 
the on-coming boar, that he had no eyes for 
anything else. Consequently, he did not notice 
what it was that made the boar swerve sud- 
denly in his rush and charge straight at the 
thicket where the body of the wolf lay. 

That swerve in his charge was fatal to the 
boar, for Ricardo was upon him in a flash; and 
the saber-sharp fangs found their mark in the 
soft flesh on the under side of the neck. 

The stricken boar turned, the personification 
of fury and charged the dog repeatedly. Twice, 
out of the corner of his eye, Ricardo noticed 
the great cat slinking closer. Here were two 
adversaries, instead of one. 

The collie was content to avoid the pig’s 
rushes; yet he managed to keep the beast well 
in the open, away from the growth behind 
which a panther might lurk unseen. 

The battle between the dog and boar was 
short-lived. A dozen times, the pig charged. 
Three times he fell, rose and charged again. 
But at last he fell, never to rise again; and 
Ricardo, with the appetite born of desperate 
hunger, fell to his meal. 

Twice he turned to hurl defiance at the cat 
which edged closer and closer, its eyes blazing 
as it smelled the warm meat. Yet the natural 
cowardice of the sinuous beast restrained it 
from offering open battle with the fearless 
collie. 

Ricard ate rapidly, almost quivering with 
relief as the warm food restored his strength. 
Yet all the while the cat circled closer and 
closer, trying to bolster its courage with its 
lashing tail. 

At length, Ricardo, bristling, knew that the 
time had come when he must either fight or 
withdraw; for the great cat, with its luminous 
eyes fixed upon him, was now coming boldly 
toward him, determined at all costs to rob him 
of his kill. 

Ricardo warned the beast off with deep- 
throated barking. But the cat merely sank 
down flat on his belly, snarling, then came on 


Ricardo saw it settling in the snow, the un- 
mistakable preface to its spring. 

Then the forest reverberated with a deep 
toned “Boo-oo!” The cat, snarling with con- 
sternation, leaped straight in the air and came 
down facing the direction of the booming 
howl; and as it did so, Ricardo’s sudden spasm 
of noise burst behind it. 

No cat’s nerves are tuned for such uproar. 
With a twenty-foot leap, the panther cleared 
the near-by thicket and flung off. 

Ricardo’s warlike barking changed to yelps 
of excitement. He tore a great mouthful of 
meat from the bear’s carcass and hurried to 
the thicket with it, laid it down as a courtier 
would an offering before his monarch, and stood 
by with wagging tail watching the old wolf 
devour it. 

While the collie’s back was turned, a gray 
shadow sailed noiselessly down from a hole in 
a lightning-blasted oak, stole a chunk from 
the carcass and flew off again, chuckling. 

And just to show how he felt about the sud- 
den turn of events, Ricardo began to gallop 
about in circles, barking like some fool pup 
that had just been presented with a new 


playmate. 
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FOR THE REGULAR FELLOWS YOU KNOW 
... THIS KIT FOR CHRISTMAS 


-Here’s the kind of 
Christmas present they'd like 


from you...the Official 
Boy Scout’s First Aid Kit 





Out hiking, playing football, camping, 
skating ... doing any one of a hundred 
things... any fellow is liable to get bruised 
or scratched or burned. And when that 
happens ... out comes your Christmas 
present to do a mighty good deed .. . to 
properly sterilize and bandage the cut or 
burn and prevent infection or blood poison- 
ing which might lay him up for a long 


time... cripple him even. 


The Kit comes in a compact, tin enamelled 
box, with Official Scout Seal on it. And 


there is an instruction book in every kit. 
All in a snappy canvas carrying case that 
has a loop so that you can wear it on your 
scout belt. 


It costs only 75¢ at your drug store or from 





THE BOY SCOUTS’ 
OFFICIAL FIRST AID KIT 


contains: 


1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. wide. 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 in. wide. 

1 Roll Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster. 

1 Envelope Mercurochrome Gauze. 

1 Tube “First Aid for Burns.” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab. 

3 Vivo Rolls. 

1 Tube Soap Solvent for poison ivy and poison 
oak. 

1 First Aid Instruction Book. 











© B, & B,, 1928 


the Supply Department of the Boy Scouts 


of America. 


And you'll be wanting one yourself, too— 
when you see it. 





How about doing a “good deed” 
for Mother and Dad? 


They’re probably wondering about Christ- 
mas presents, too . . . what to give a lot of 
people they know. The Boy Scout Kit is 
very popular with motorists ... it’s so 
handy to have in the car .. . so vital in 
case of accidents. Show them this ad... 
they’d like to know about a sensible, rea- 
sonable gift like this that their car-owning 


friends would welcome. 
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‘Hello boys / 
Tell em you built tt with 


GILBERT % ‘Rig-Boy Tools 


. os 7. Service” 











Boys, here’s your chance to give Mother and Dad the surprise of their lives! 
Build with your own hands furniture, airplanes, toys, bird houses, and hun- 
dreds of other practical things—just like skillful builders do. Tell Dad you 
want to join the group of real fellows who build things with Gilbert “Big Boy” 
tools. Tell him today you'll start right in as soon as you get your Big Boy Set. 
Lift the lid of one of my big red brass-bound tool chests and you open up a 
whole new world of exciting thrills. Put on the sporty carpenter's 
apron, call in your pals and show them how a real builder goes to 
work. Oh, Boy! how their eyes will pop! My Boy Builder’s Plan Book 
tells exactly how each job is done. And there’s a tool for 
every purpose. I know what you need and I’ve built these 
tools for real service. 


Find out right away how smart you are with your hands. 
Look over my Big Boy Tool Chests and machine shop 
outfits at any good store. Take Dad along. Tell him 
you want to be a full-fledged member of this happy 
group of builders. Pick out your set, get it home 
quickly, and start right in building wonderful things. 























When You Buy Your Tool Chest 
See that you get these 
Feature Tools 
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If you want to make things hum, the thing for BOYS A. rod Gilbert’s PBig-F Bo t Tool Chests 
you is my brand new Motor-Driven Machine This big chest of tools (Number 780) Consist of 
re is the treasured possession of thous- Soacts Bos BOY’S SIZE 
Shop, the greatest thing I've made for boys since = ands of red-blooded boys. | They rts Hook No.701—For the little fellow—Contains 11 
I invented Erector. Yes sir, it’s a complete  wouldn’t swap it for a million dollars. pieces with Plan Book.......... Price $1.00 
scientific work shop—a combination portable | But you can get yours at any good e.. “ want to know all Nei ie ae - the baginner—Con. 
7 : store. There are 26 pieces in all—18 about this greater 1928 
lathe, demountable drill, emery wheel for grind- pounds of scientific. fun—the kind of Erector and Big Boy Tool No. Seep en yeast ee . it 
ing knives and sharpening tools. There’s areal fun you'll never get tired of. A saw Chests. It is easy to get No. S07Handy, practical, aay es boys 19 
scratch brush for removing rough surfaces from that bites its way right through wood, the whole story, together pieces including Plan Book. .... Price $3.50 
one a plane that shaves like a master, a with a series of exciting No. 765—Feature set in Boy’s: size group. 
metal, and a buffing wheel for finishing and sturdy brace and bit, chisels, and doz- _sports talks by America’s Dandy set. 23 pieces. Real tools for prac- 
polishing metal. And—Boy, here’s news—this - - wt he-man tools for the bey most famous athletes. All a ee pa 
+ * ° 1 . ; r. two complete books t heen in enue es A. nn ee peee \< 
workshop’s equipped with a % H. P. Universal show clearly and exactly how to build C. Gilbert’s brand new DAD’S SIZE 


Motor for A. C. or D. C., with toggle switch, cord hundreds of wonderful useful things. book that comes free to No. 780—Household Treasure Chest. 26pieces 


ould take hole sure * of real he-man tools including big 16 in. 

and plug. it w — page to tell you Now boys, be you get my big i eae door for the asking. Cross-Cut Saw, 15 in. Steel Level and 7% 
everything about this marvelous outfit. Send  brass-bound BIG BOY Tool Chest, The little coupon below in. Plane. A regular outfit. Two Plan Books. 
at etnmen t and get the booklet that  °2¥%¢ ! know what you need and have brings this free book to Packed in brass-bound chest. . Price $10.00 
. = to me get spent ten years planning this fun for you. Just write in your No. 785—Handy carpenters set. Practical, 
tells you all in words and pictures. you. mame and address and selected, high grade tools. 33 pieces, two 
mail the coupon today. Plan Books, 15 in. Steel Level, 16 in. - 





Cut and Dandy Keyhole Saw, also 9 in. 
Plane. Packed in brass-bound chest 
PPR es OEE eS Pelee twee. Price $15.00 
No. 790—Feature set of “Big Boy” Line. 36: 
pieces including 14i in. Plane, Ratchet Brace, 
15 in. Level, 20 in. Cross, 18 in. Rip, and 
Dandy Keyhole Saws. Two Plan Books. 
Every needed tool for master builders. 
Packed in big red chest, brass corners and 





THE NEW 1928 LINE INCLUDES THESE 
IMPOR ANT DESIRABLE FEATURES 
When you are looking for a genuine Chest of Tools, be sure to get these big exclusive 
features, contained in the Dad size Chests 
1 BIG BOY TOOL CHESTS io more foal better tools than any other chest of 


equal value. 















2 All-mctal spirit level. In No. 765 and up. RL, aut tedeeneevsautcundelen Price 
3 - High quality, ground face Block Plane. In No. 765 and up. 
4 Bench Plane. The kind that real carpenters use. In No. 785 and up. 
5 LePage’s Glue with Home Workshop Booklet. In a!l Dad Size Chests. a The A. C. Gilbert Company, 
6 New 1928 Plan Book. In all sets. egy ad oy; ad 
} Drop nar _— > gy ye ol Please send free copy of A. C. Gilbert's Olympic Sports 
9 Bi s Book and Gilbert Toy —— 
ig-boy Saws. 
10 Metal Tray. UE Sig 6 .ca8 5 Pas ad soe REE Eee tn p Moers bebe ones «caer 
11 Big Red Brass-bound Chest. REE 6 Seticlikecie tact ac euuaeee tna at camate 
a, MESES ER ER EEE ey eee STE SRE ee err es 
C. GILBERT’S RADIO SPORTS TALKS—Every Monday Night, ° 
6:30 & <3 Time, 5:30 Central Time. See full eam tm A aan 50-51 Send for il, & 
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‘There She Blows 
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share, and refused to waste good line. They 
say that about nine out of ten people do not 
realize when opportunity knocks on their dome, 
and the Jason crowd are eight of that nine. 
Their only excuse is that seamanship training 
does not include tactics like backing away to 
take a run at enemies. 

But the cow whale backed, then shot on full 
steam ahead. She thumbed a tail-flipper at 
the nearest boat which immediately uprose 
in the air and spilled its cargo. I'll say for 
the movie director that he took a swell picture 
of what not to do when capturing whales. 
The other two boats picked up the water- 
logged victims, one of which was the Skipper, 
who was so mad his clothes almost dried on 
him. The cow whale was going strong, head- 
ing for Honolulu, but she sang out the “Hoo” 
which Morce and I heard, and which would 
be information enough to most people that she 
was warning her husband and friends of “‘ Road 
closed” and “ Detour.” 

Morce and I could see some of what hap- 
pened. The hand I had rested lightly on the 
Jason’s throttle worked of its own accord and 
the old schooner streaked like ascared grampus, 
while I dashed aloft to be captain and crew 
and wrestle with lifebelts that might be needed 
as first-aid to the capsized. Believe me or not, 
I was sure glad to have even the old Jason be- 
tween Morce and Amy and me and the briny 
when we came near enough to see what we saw. 

I felt like the little child who asked in her 
prayers to have Boston the capital city of 
Mexico because she wrote that on her exami- 
nation papers; only I would have made the 
Jason a continent with us in Chicagy and 
whales no nearer than New York and Seattle. 
'. They wanted whales and they got them. 
The whole Behring seemed heaved into ridges 
that were alive and traveling uswards like a 
swarm of torpedoes, only bigger and better. 
And Morce got stage-fright and didn’t do a 
thing but run the Jason abreast of the three 
whaleboats that were being pulled east at a 
pace which made the oars look like pinwheels 
celebrating the Armistice. 

I had managed to reverse the Jason’s engines 
when it became too late, and so we backed 
between the boats and cut the movie director’s 
craft from misery that was craving company 
in the other boats. Of course we could have 
made better time going ahead and steering the 
Jason around, but we did not think of that 
until hours later. And anyway, as Morce said, 
our time had not come or something. 

Right across the world, as Morce and I 
stared popeyed, were whales headed for 
us. There wasn’t any use trying to dodge a 
tubby old scooner like the Jason around, and 
it hasn’t a submarine complex. I know now 
how a periwinkle feels while being prodded. 
I was shrunk behind Amy who was standing 
with her front paws on the starboard rail, and 
my arms was around her bosom while I looked 
from under her left armpit, thinking of how 
they would miss me at home, and watching 
that regiment of whales that would ride us 
under because the cow whale had called the 
cattle home. Then, all of a sudden, they 
turned and streaked for Yokohama. 

Meanwhile, the movie director had grabbed 
the Jacob’s ladder which we had to lower for 
Mr. Brigham and was sitting straddle the rail 
with his ankles locked to sit tight, and grinding 
reels. 

I knew all at once that it was not so much 
kind-heartedness of whales that changed their 
plans to ram and sink us, as fear of killers. 
The Orcas had been prowling below, and they 
suddenly shot toward the big sperm whales, 
their dorsal fins like uplifted swords flashing 
in the sun and sea, a murderous bunch of 
bloodthirsty cannibals before whose charge 
the big sperms fled for their lives. 

I have mentioned that Orcas are the rough- 
necks of the whale tribe.. When a North 
Pacific coast Indian or an Esquimaux wants to 
swagger around as Bad Big Bill of the Clam- 
bank, he carves a killer on his totem. And 
that day I knew why. Not far off one whale 
had foozled his starboard tack, and there was a 
commotion in ocean. I cannot help making 
rhyme. The Orcas shook out a jib and shot 
like a squad of Boy Scouts, only not intending 
any good deed. 

The big sperm whale’s jaw dropped, prob- 
ably with surprise, and a killer dashed in and 
bit him on the tongue and Clung tight. He 
couldn’t spit out the killer and he couldn’t 
shut his face, and in another minute all the 
other killers were grabbing chunks off his hull 
and the sea was a shambles of blood and foam. 
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You’d feel sorry for the big whale. But his 
death saved the Jason’s men from a sleep in the 
deep, and we didn’t exactly lament. 

It was so exciting that Morce and Amy and 
I did not notice the whaleboat crews were all 
on board before the killer’s rush. And when 
the Skipper, who was all wet, discovered that 
Amy and Morce and I had manned the Jason 
all alone, he staged a riot. One of those riots 
like when the Governor leaves his Christmas 
dinner to have his picture taken beside the 
Mayor of San Francisco for having quelled 
everything without a single life lost in spite of 
calling out the militia and county sheriffs. 

I practically never had such a lot of dignity 
wasted on my innocent intentions, nor such 
big words. Picking up his feet very pronto as 
Tony, from El Paso, on board would have said, 
the Skipper took command and we headed 
for the spot where we had last seen Mr. Brig- 
ham and his comrades going after ambergris. 
And when we sighted them the Skipper had to 
be restrained from wanting to take harpoon 
shots at their boat. 

““Who is Captain of this boat?” he demanded 
of the North Pacific, which did not reply. 

“It is what I have often wondered,” said the 
movie director who had shed his fur overcoats 
and looked snappy again in gray billboard togs. 

“Well, you’ll see,” promised the Captain. 
ag ambergris somebody for this.” 

While they were several knots or so away 
we could see trouble had arose. One oarsman 
had upended a few times catching crabs. Mr. 
Brigham tried to stand up and wave a hand, 
but instead he sat overside and had to be 
rescued. The other oarsman skidded back- 
wards, rapped his head on a seat and did not 
rise again. All in all it looked as if they had 
broached more than chocolate while broaching 
was good. 

“We discovered that there ambergris,”’ said 
Morce in a hoarse whisper. ‘“‘We should get 
what’s coming to us.” 

“Morce,” I said in heartfelt tones, “‘soft- 
pedal the sob stuff. They say all heroes don’t 
go to war, and also standing and waiting like 
we did when we headed the old tub after 
perishing men, is also in the day’s work. There 
is more than weather brewing.” j 

Sure enough, when the boat came near 
enough for us to obtain a looksee at its in- 
habitants, they were towing a sail kept for 
emergency use. But that canvas did not con- 
tain all of the gray, oblong mass that had | 
tempted and tried the good nature of Morce 
and me. Considerable of it smeared Mr. 
Brigham and his companions. It was very 
slippery wealth. Whatever they touched 
skidded away. Wherever they stood or sat or 
moved left them practically immediate, and 
they sat or flopped or dived, depending on the 
heave of the boat. The Skipper cast off his 
patience and ordered them hauled on board 
in a cargo sling, because their grip on the Jacob’s 
ladder wasn’t fast enough to heave them up. 

The end of it was the cargo net heaved aloft 
to the merry squawk of the windlass and 
cheers of the men. Also they came “‘en mess,” 
as Frenchmen say. On deck they could not 
stand or be stood up. They had tried to load 
the gray stuff in the boat by hand and got 
plastered fore and aft. 

“Ambergris,” said the Skipper. “Huh!” 
The sail had been hauled aloft and opened on 
deck, and even Amy came sniffing around. 

“Cut it out,” pleaded Morce, “or they’ll 
stomach-pump you to rescue what you’re 
lickin’.” 

Morce should never have mentioned Amy 
having wealthy lickings. It roused everybody 
and one man took a swipe at Amy which made 
her sore. Amy is a woman and I guess Cleo- 
patra would have felt the same if somebody 
had snatched away her drink of pearls. Any- 
way she turns like a top and sends the guy that 
hit her plump into the gray mass and lumbered 
after him. Then because she likes fish and it 
smelled fishy, she changes her mind about 
chewing a man, that was probably bitter eating 
from tobacco and soured disposition, or he 
wouldn’t have struck a lady bear. And she 
pe hy on the ambergris and proceeds to swallow 

tfuls 


The yell that went up would have frightened 
anybody but Amy, but she was tised to hearing 
us cheer her on her innocent pranks. She got a 
mouthful and rolled on her back to enjoy it 
like she did Morce’s chocolate. Anybody that 
tried to heave her off, she took a swing at. 
All four paws was swinging at once, and she 
never missed a hit. Men piled up in a snarling 
mass while I was getting a line on her collar 
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Christmas present! 


Here’s a “bright” idea for the first 
thing on your “wanted-for-Christmas” 
list — an Eveready Boy Scout Flash- 
light. Every regular outdoor boy ought 
to have it in his outfit. It’s a real boy’s 
light, designed especially for Boy Scouts 
and endorsed by headquarters as the 
official flashlight. It matches the uni- 
form in color and it is decorated with 
the official Scout insignia. 


This is a focusing .flashlight.. Shoots 
a piercing 200-foot beam or gives a 
wide, soft light simply by turning the 
lens one way or the other. See that clip 
on the back? You can hook this light 


to your belt with the clip and both your 
hands are free. The safety lock switch 
prevents accidental lighting and gives 
you steady or off-and-on light as you 
want it. 

You'll have a hard time thinking of 
any present that you’d get so much fun 
out of owning—or one so really useful. 
This flashlight is Eveready No. 2697. 
There’s nothing else like it. Be sure you 
have it on your Christmas list. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York CC San’ Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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A WONDERFULLY powerful electric motor. It 
is equipped with a driving pulley and instantly 
removable two-blade fan. Strongly mounted on hand- 
somely polished wooden base with binding posts— 
control switch, etc. This highly popular motor will 
run all sorts of mechanical toys beautifully’ With 
it you can make motor-driven toy vehicles. Has 
amazing power. A little'gem—you may have it free! 
A Whale of a Magazine 
The Open Road for Boys Magazine has 50 pages a 
month crammed with thrilling fiction and articles. 
Stories of high adventure on land and sea, filled with 
suspense, breathtaking air stories. Absorbing tales of 
sport, and school life. Mystery serial smash now 
running. You will be just wild about this great 





price 


Breathless 


Friends: 


Bet your life! I want that electric motor. 


subscription to The Open Road for Boys Magazine and rush that motor right out to me. I am 


waiting. 
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magazine—nothing else like it. 


ang subscription—and this great electric motor all 
lor 91. 
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Regular subscription 


$c a year. We will send you 12 issues—a 


But, order RIGHT AWAY. 


The Open Road 
for Boy> Magazine 
Dept. EL6 
130 Newbury Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Here’s my dollar. Put me down for one year’s 








eins EARN XMAS MONEY 
Write for 60 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seale. | Sell 


for 10c a set. send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
Neo Work—Just Fun. We Trust You Until C 


St. Nicholas Seal Co. Dept. 6378.1. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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of mounted specimens. 
— FREE — Write Today. Taxiderm: 
on epestamnen and nature 
—INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful 
FREE BOOK NOW — no . Write! 
Don’t delay. Send Coupon T: NOW! 
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Grate workin 
Sinew, Heads, Silver, 
- (INSTRUCTION Horsehair. 
ig te assemble PROJECTS in Piaited and 
§ . Carved and Tooled LEATHER. 
and Handbook now . Price 50 cents. _ 
LESTER GRISWOLD, 628 Park Terrace, Colorade Springs, Col. 


BUILD... 


a Tri-Motored 
Model Airplane 


| yoy with your own hands this model of 
the famous “Silver Wing” mail plane now 
in service between England and France! Model 
shows everything in exact miniature—the three 
great air-cooled engines, aileron and rudder con- 
trol, wings, landing gear and huge fuselage. 
Of, if you prefer, make a real scale model of 
an automobile or of a high-speed ship coaler, 
both of which work just like real ones. 
We will send you an easily understood instruction 
booklet for any one of these models you prefer, free. 
These booklets usually cost roc. each. If you want 
all three, send 20c, All you have to do is to send us 
your name and add_ess and that three of your 
friends, telliag us which booklet you prefer. This is 
a wonderful chance. Act now! 

MECCANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Div.B-3 Toronto, Can. 


THIS OFFER WORTH 10¢ 
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and manning it with a crew of husky strong} g 


men that finally dragged her off what was left 

| of the ambergris and down: to the only hot and | 
| cold running bathtub on board. I looked at 

| Morce and wished I could remember some of | 
those nine-fathom words Professor Durkin had | 
said to me. The Skipper said Amy had to be 
cleaned of ambergris and the bathwater saved, 
every drop, so they could skim off the wealth. 
Every man that had skidded through the stuff 
had to strip and soak his clothes in hot water 
and skim it when it cooled. 

And the movie director set up his lights and 
camera and started grinding pictures of Morce 
and me in swimming trunks without uppers, 
sluicing Amy in a bathtub several sizes too 
small with a warm-water hose, with several 
other men also lightly clad assisting. 

““She’s et several pounds, we’d oughta shoot 
her and git it,” one said just as the picture 
was being ground out, which made me so mad I 
turned the hose on him just as Morce swung 
| and caught him on the jaw, and he lay back 
| over the tub end in Amy’s lap. And Amy not 
|only heaved him out but took a flying leap 
and was half-way up a mast on deck before we 
| untangled the human wedge in the door and 
| dashed after. 

Two sights met my gaze. A smudge of 
rapidly swelling smoke steaming upwards, and 
Professor Durkin poking the ambergris on deck. 

‘“‘Morce,” I yelled, “looka! The Minor!” 

But Morce was skinning up the mast after 
Amy, who clung to the crosstrees. Morce was 
certainly sold on the ambergris idea and hoping 
to clutter up his fingernails with enough to buy 
another outfit. And I heard some more men 
who had heard the row below suggesting Amy 
ought to be shot and her stomach saved, so I 
went after Morce because they would probably 
not shoot two of the Minor’s crew trying to 
steal Amy’s breakfast. 

I have heard about us being stalwart bul- 
warks of the nation in speeches on national 
holidays, but it is the first time I understood 
how to be a shield. Morce and I hugged Amy 
like a brother. Morce was clung to her back 
and I made a swell poultice on her stomach, 
and all the time the smoke came closer and 
when a wind caught and lifted it, here was the 
Minor not a quarter mile off our weather 
quarter, churning the sea full speed. 

She had signalled us and come about to 
lower a boat when Amy must have smelled her 
old messmates, for all of a sudden Amy let go, 
heaving her hind feet on the spar, doing a 
falling leaf and dropping into a tail spin, with 
us plastered to her hull. 

Then she strikes up and out, with Morce 
and me half strangling her wind off by our 
brawny arms locked around her neck. 

Did our men on the Minor’s deck cheer! 

And how? 

And while we staged a reception in our 
swimming drawers and Amy _ Canadian- 
capered with four fellows whistling and beating 
time, our Skipper visited the Jason to ask how 
come we are turned loose in Arctic waters, 
practically naked, to swim or sink to our own 
ship. 

It was education week that day all around. 
Our Captain came back with a report of how 
Morce and Amy and I assisted saving lives 
from Orcas and brought a nice reward from 
Mr. Brigham who had donated it before 
Professor Durkin informed him that the am- 
bergris had come from the dead whale all right, 
but it happened to be case oil of which he 
carries several barrels in his head and hardens 
when it runs out in cold water. 

So take it, by and large, it was a very edu- 
cating day. I have sent my share of Mr, 
Brigham’s reward to Grandma and asked her 
when the Jason’s educational pictures are 
shown, if she will give my brother Bill a dollar 
to go to some distant scene where he will not 
recognize me bathing a bear in a bathtub. I 
do not see what good it will do young Ameri- 
cans to learn about bathing bears or catching 
whales, but you never can tell. Anyway, as 
Morce said, the Orcas weren’t the only ones 
that made a killing and we had a whale of a 
time. 

There was one other thing. Bathing Amy 
that way and her swim in ice water made life a 
lot pleasanter afterwards and Morce and I have 
almost quit specializing as bugologists. I can 
recommend case oil to clutter up the breather 
of bear fleas if any young boy or’ girl craves 
information. All you have to do is kill a whale 
with case oil on the brain and smear a bear. 
By that time you will not mind taking a hot 
bath and cold plunge like we did, and the 
wickedest fleas get low in spirit after a swim in 
ice-water. 
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Good Scouts : 
For Your Feet 


That’s what Bass Moccasins are and 
that’s what every person that wears 
them knows. 


And boys, any one of. the many 
styles shown in our catalog will make 
a great Christmas present for you, 
your friends, your mother or dad. 


Write 
for free 
illustrated 
catalog to 


Dept. 4 


G. H. BASS & CO., 
Wilton Maine 
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TRAVEL FOR 


$158 to $225 month. Every second week off—fall pay. 
Men, 17 write IMMEDIATELY—for free 32-page wi 
sample and list of U. S. Gov't positions 


now ¥ 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. K-172 ROCHESTER, WN. V. 





30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
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WeShipOn Approval 


Select the bicycle you 
prefer from the 44 
styles, colors, and sizes. 
We will ship it subject to 
roe approval and trial. 


irect From Factory. 
No extravagant selling 


Save $10%10s25% expenses enter into the 


cost and selling prices of these bicycles. Factory-to- 
Rider saves you big money and assures you of service 
when necessary. Prices F rom $21.50 Up. 

We allow 30 days to try and test the 
bicycle. If it does not suit—-then return at 
our expense and your trial will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger —Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. 


s $450 Guaranteed. Lamps, wheel 
Tires + oe. whosla, 


Each EQuipment. Low prices. 
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Write for catalog and free premium ofter. 


Cycle Co., Dept. 8-17 Chicage 


December 
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Merry Christmas, 
~ Everybody! 






























































Here are some real Christmas Gifts. 
Scoutmaster places among the treasures of his pack or carries on his 
person; something that he uses on Hikes or in Camp. They are real 
Christmas gifts for remembrance sake. 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle and 
can opener, punch blade, shackle for hanging 
on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 


No. 1496. ‘‘Remington’” Make. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1502. ‘Ulster’ Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1566. ‘‘Hammer” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. 
Made of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, 
coated with rust-resisting finish, has nead for 
_drawing nails. Complete, with leather sheath. 
No. 1510. “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. , 
Price, $1.80 
No. 1507. “Collins” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 


Combination Tool Kit 


A handy, practical outfit: Knife, reamer, files, 
saw, chisel, screwdriver, cork puller and cap 
lifter, in case with center compartment for 
pocket-book. Each tool attaches firmly to 
knife and handle is quickly removable. Easily 
carried in pocket. Tools large enough for real 
work. An article every Scout values: shipping 
weight, 12 ozs. 

No. 1186. Prepaid. Price, $2.50 


**Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy-gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying pan with patent fold- 
ing handle into which stick may be inserted 
for holding over fire, cooking pot with cover 
drinking cup, and stew pan which also serves 
as plate or soup bowl. Fork and spoon in- 
cluded. Parts nest and lock together, hence 
do not rattle. Khaki carrying case with ad- 
justable strap. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 


No. 1200. Price, $2.25 
**Upton”’ Mess Kit 


Small Size 


Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup can, 
cup, stew or fry pan and wire broiler. Separate 
handles for each article. All parts nest. com- 
pactly. Easily carried in pocket or haversack. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. 


No. 1001. Price, $1.75 


*“‘Upton”’ Mess Kit 
x Large Size 

Made of polished, heavily nickeled steel. 
Somewhat similar to No. 1001 except that it 
is of larger pattern and consists of two cups 
and two fry pans, soup can and wire broiler 
with separate handle for each article. Just as 
easily carried in pocket or haversack. Shipping 
weight, 2 lbs., 4 ozs. 

No. 1535. Price, $2.75 


Read carefully the 








following two pages—they’ just filled with ‘ 
Christmas Gifts for Scouts and Seout Loodeve. 


Something that your pal or your 


. ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum 
Canteen 


Made of heavy, seamless aluminum, enclosed 
in tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when 
wet, keeps contents cool. Fitted with remov- 
able adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is 
concaved to fit wearer's hip. Capacity slightly 
over one quart. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 


No. 1466. Price, $2.75 


Cello Aluminum Canteen 


Made of light-weight stamped aluminum. 
Shipping weight, 1% Ibs. 
No. 1201. Each, $2.60 x 


Official Boy Scout Bugles 


An instrument tnat is smarter and more trim 
than the average bugle. It is perfect in tone 
and register and only the finest of materials 
are used in its manufacture. . Its tone is bril- 
liant, powerful and mellow. Each one is- 
tested before shipment to insure every detail 
of workmanship and tone. Key of G, tuning 
slide to F. Silver plated mouthpiece; select 
brass. 


No. 1277.: ‘‘Conn” Official Bugle. Pepe. 
00 


Ws 


No. 1538. ‘‘Rexcraft”’ Official Bugle. Pre- 
paid. $5.00 
Boy Scout Staves 
No order accepted for less than eight Staves. 
Excellent for patrol use. Shipping weight, 
each 2% lbs. 
No. 1403 (in lots of eight) - Each, 33c 


Folding Wire Grate 

For heavy outdoor cooking. Made of heavy 

iron rods. When not in use can be folded flat. 

Made in two convenient sizes. 

No. 1330. 10 x 14 ins. Shipping weight, 

3% Ibs. 65c 

No. 1331. 12 x 24 ins. Shipping weight, - 
5 Ibs. $1.15 


Flint and Steel Set 


Something every Scout should have for fire- 
making.. Consists of piece of vanadium steel 
and piece of quartz in a compact khaki carrying 
case, with extra pocket for tinder. 

No. 1505. Prepaid. Price, 60c 


Waterproof Matchbox 
A box that is absolutely waterproof yet easily 
opened. Made of; seamless brass. Holds 
enough matches to last several days. May 
save your life some day as it has many others. 
No. 1437. Prepaid. Price, 55c 


Metal Camp Mirror 
A highly polished thin metal mirror for camp 
and hike. Can be hung on tent pole or carried 
about. Equipped with case. Size, 2% x4 


No. 1440a. Prepaid. 30c 
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It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 

ene up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post 
office money order, express money order 
or your personal check. If you find it 
necessary to send currency, have the letter 
registered, if possible. 

Our system makes it possthle for us to de- 
liver your order to the post office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY- 
FOUR HOURS after we receive it. 


New Official Boy Scout 
Flashlight 


Specially designed for Boy Scout require- 
ments. May be worn on belt as a march- 
ing light, suspended by its own ring as a 
temporary tent light or stood up erect if 
desired. Has 200-foot range with focus- 
ing lenses for spot-light or wide-area 
focus. Switch permits use for signaling 
or it may be located for steady light. 
Case is durable, khaki colored finish. 


No. 1278. Prepaid. Price, $2.30 
No. 1278a. Battery extra. -20 


New Boy Scout Lariat 


Scouts now-a-days are finding great use 
for the Lariat in addition to the Scout 
Guard Rope. It is especially useful and 
practical for uses on hikes and in camp. 
The new Scout Lariat is 20 feet in length 
and is made of Sampson Spot Cord. This 
cord is absolutely the strongest and best 
on the market today. Every Scout 
should have a Lariat. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.40 


Official Boy Scout 
Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from good 
field glasses. Useful in signaling, in study 
of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving a clear and well- 
lighted field of view. Tan leather mount- 
ing and dull finish. Tan case with shoul- 
der straps. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 


No. 1212 Each, $7.50 





Make This Another 
Scouting Christmas 


To a Boy Scout, every article of 
Boy Scout equipment recalls the 
open woods, the camp fire, adven- 
ture, romance,  great-heartedness 
and all the vigor and lustihood 
that strong bodies and keen minds 
working under the same great Oath 
and Law, can give. 


Get Boy Scout Things for 
Christmas 
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This is the time of the year when Mother and Dad seem to do a lot 
of whispering in corners and writing on the backs of envelopes while 
you gallantly pretend not to notice. 

But you know how it is. This job of selecting Christmas Gifts is a 


puzzler to them. 


How about helping out with a little hint? 


How about a suggestion 


from you that you would prefer Boy Scout things for Christmas? 
Show them these pages now. Then there’ll be plenty of time for them 
to make the right selections for you. 


New Army Shelter Halves 


Made of heavy khaki waterproof duck 
in the popular ‘‘Dog”’ style used in the 
Army. Tent is divided in two equal 
parts so that each half can be rolled up 
like a blanket and conveniently carried 
over the shoulders of two boys to evenly 
distribute the weight. 

A compact, durable, well-made tent. 
Size 7 ft. 2 in. long, 5 ft. 6 in. wide and 
3 ft. 7 in. high. 

No. 1422. With poles and pegs com- 
plete. Limited quantity. Price per 
SN et grtd.ces + cmarasate pats $3.75 


Featherweight Shelter Tent 


Made of specially processed high quality 
canvas. Thoroughly waterproof. The 
design has met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of all Scouts and Scout Leaders 
who have tried it out. It laces up the 
front, thereby affording protection from 
wind and rain. Length, 84 inches; width 
46 inches: height, 36 inches. Furnished 
with 9 pegs, two folding poles and a carry- 
ing case, which makes a good pillow when 
tent is set up. 


No. 1303. Shipping weight, 6 Ibs. 
Price, $4.90 


New Official All-Wool Camp 
Blanket 


An economical blanket of exceptional 
wearing quality made of fine, soft wool. 
Carries a label which bears the official 
Boy Scout Seal. Weight 3 Ibs. Size 58 
x 82 ins. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs. 

No. 1172 Each, $4.50 


Official Boy Scout Ground 
Blanket 


Made of specially constructed finel 
woven waterproof army duck wit 
“‘Eisner-Dupont”’ waterproof coating on 
the inside of the cloth. Olive drab; no 
seams. Single waterproof sheet with 
brass grommets and ball and socket 
fasteners. Size 54 x 66 ins. 


No. 606. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
Each, $3.00 


The New Official Boy Scout 


Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experi- 
menting and consultations with hunters, 
trappers and leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided improvement over any 
haversack on the market today and is 
the most practical article of a Scout’s 
equipment. 
No. 573. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
Price, $2.50 


Official Boy Scout Duffel Bag 


Made of guaranteed waterproof khaki 
duck with reinforced bottom. It is 
fitted with inside neck which is a protec- 
tion to the contents when the bag is 
closed with outside cord. Equipped 
with two extra handles for carrying; one 


on the side and the other on the bottom. 


Size 21 x 33 ins. 


No. 1073 Each, $3.50 


Food Bag 


Made from a light, clean, waterproof 
fabric. 5 lbs. capacity. Mailing weight, 
4 ozs. 

No. 1316 30c 
No. 1317. Same, but 10 Ibs. capacity. 
Mailing weight, 6 ozs. 35c 
No. 1318. Similar but heavier material 
for carrying 10 lbs. pork, bacon or other 
greasy supplies. Weight, 8 ozs. 


Rover Pack 


Adopted after thorough trial to satisfy 
demand for a larger pack carrier. Made 
of heavy waterproof canvas 27 inches 
deep with inside collar, adjustable web 
straps with single suspension, side rings 
for lacing on extra duffel. Shipping 
weight, 234 Ibs. 

ae.” ee ene $3.50 


Regulation Duffel Bag 


Made of heavy Pantasote. Guaranteed 
waterproof. Reinforced seams and fitted 
with \inside neck which ties tightly be- 
fore bag is closed with outside cord. 
Equipped with two handles for carrying. 
Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. each. 


No. 1308. Size i0x30.......... $3.00 


More than 525,000 copies of 
the new Boy Scout Handbook 
have already been sold. Have 
you your copy? . 


Price 50c. 


The New Boy Scout Handbook 


There are a lot of new things in Scouting. 
New things in the tests. New Merit 
Badge subjects. New ranks. All are in 
the new Boy Scout Handbook. 

The,new Handbook is an entirely new 
book. The pictures are new. There are 
614 pages and every one is a dandy. The 
new Handbook for Boys gives information 
on trees, birds, and small animals; Sign 
Language from Tompkins’ “Indian Sign 
Language’’; First Aid, Signaling, Tracks, 
Story of Migratory Birds, Star Charts, 
Map Making, Songs, Weather, etc. 

The new cover is of strong, imitation 
leather beautifully embossed in colors. 


PUM DR er lois. iis ois oo oeioia 50c 


Materials for Making Five- 
Foot Archery Sets 


One best imported lemonwood bow stave, 
5 feet; !4 dozen ferrule arrowheads; % 
dozen selected birch shafts, 24 inches; 
turkey feathers for six arrows; water- 
proof glue for six arrows; piece of bees- 
wax; grey flax for bow string. Shipping 
weight, 3 Ibs. 


No. 1543 


Official Boy Scout Shoes 


The Official Boy Scout Shoe is sold in 
three distinct styles. Namely, the 
Heavy Duty Shoe, the general purpose 
Dress Shoe and the Oxford. For com- 
fort, good looks and long wear, it is not 
possible to buy better shoes than these 
for the money. Our catalogue contains 
full descriptions. 


Keep in mind this is not all the equipment the Supply Department carries. You can get a full list by referring to the Catalog. 
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December 


Per Set, $2.50 
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FOR ALL BOYS 









THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORM IS LISTED AND 
DESCRIBED ON PAGES 4 AND 
5. BE SURE YOU READ IT. 


New Official Boy Scout 
Whistle 


One of the finest whistles made. 
Highly polished nickel finish on 
brass; furnished with ring for at- 
taching. Marked with Official 
Boy Scout Emblem. Somewhat 
resembles the Police Whistle. 


No. 1281. Prepaid. 35c 


Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, 
a drill and drill socket and notched 
fire board made of Yucca wood. This 
wood is especially recommended by 
Dudley W. Smith, Champion Fire by 
Friction Expert, for -quick results. 
Package of tinder furnished. 


No. 1532. Prepaid...........$1.00 


No. 1532B. Boards for Official Fire- 
making Set. Prepaid...........25¢ 


No. 1532S. Spindles for Official 
Fire-making Set. Prepaid. ......25c 


Official First-Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field 
because it is so compact and still contains 
all the essential ingredients of a first-aid 
pouch. Every Scout and Scout official 
should have one before starting to camp 
or on a hike. Furnished with canvas belt 
carrier. The contents are as follows: 


Of course every Scout uill want to 
use Boy Scout Christmas Cards. An 
excellent and attractive display will 
be found on page 72. 


The New Boy Scout Raincoat 


In style, the new Raincoat somewhat 


1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, I in. x 6 yds. 

1 Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 
I in. x 1 yd. 

I Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

1 Tube ‘First Aid for Burns” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab 

3 Vivo Rolls in Carton 

1 Tube Soap in Carton 

1 Small First-Aid Booklet 


resembles the Aviation Coat which has 
gained great favor with out-of-doors men 
as an over-garment. It is fitted with a 
convertible collar which can be buttoned 
snugly around the neck. It has an all- 
around belt and straps at the end of 
sleeves. 

The new Raincoat is absolutely water- 
proof and thoroughly windproof. 





No. 1548 Prepaid, 75c No. 607 Price, $7.00 
The Official No article is 
ffici 
Scout Seal ° ,- A saent 





Boy 


Elgin Model Wrist Watch 


Seven Jewel Elgin Watch with luminous 
hands and luminous dial. Case _ is 
nickel chromium plated. Furnished with 
leather strap. It is the ideal Boy Scout 
Watch. Placed in individual box. 


No. 1544. Price, $12.75 


14-K. White Gold Plated 
Wrist Watch 


Eleven jeweled lever movement, with 
leather strap. Useful day or night. Swiss 
movement. 


No. 1379. Prepaid. Price, $12.50 


Swiss Model Wrist Watch 


Six jewel lever movement with leather 
strap. Luminous—can be easily read in 
the dark. Very attractive and a practi- 
cal Boy Scout watch. 


No. 1547. Prepaid. Price, $6.50 


Ingersoll Midget Radiolite 
Wrist Watch 


The most convenient watch made. Wide 
leather straps are soft, strong and dur- 
able. Not jeweled. : 


No. 1364. Prepaid: Price, $4.00 


Official Boy Scout Compass 


Heavily magnetized, delicately balanced 
and extremely sensitive. Centers are 
jeweled and a stop lifts the needle off 
center point when lid of case is closed. 
Dial is of aluminum. ~ Needle is of Bar 
Pattern. Mounted in thin ‘model olive- 
drab metal hunter case strongly hinged. 


No. 1076. Price, $2.50 


Official Belt Buckle and Belt 


Sterling silver front. Same design as 
above and also provided for those who 
desire to wear this in preference to the 
regular buckle on the belt. It may be 
worn on the Uniform Belt or with the 
regular civilian clothes. Belt is of excel- 
lent quality genuine leather one and one- 
fourth inches wide. 


No. 515. Price, $2.50 


No. 514. Same as above except that 
Buckle is of Nickel Silver....... $1.25 


Scouts of America 


National Headquarters: Chicago Area: Pacific Coast: New York Retail Store: 
2 Park Avenue 37 So. Wabash Avenue 583 Market Street Boy Scout Trading Post 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 20 East 33rd Street 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO THE NEAREST POINT OF DISTRIBUTION 
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IT IS GREAT SPORT TO BE CLOTHED 
ALL THE TIME IN OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT CLOTHING 


Sterling Silver Ring 
Seal Ring bearing First Class emblem, 
oxidized finish. ‘ 
No. 321 Price, 85c 


Gold-Filled Ring 
This is identical with preceding, but 
heavy to kt. gold-filled. 
jo. 322. Price, $1.00 


Solid Gold Ring 
Identical with preceding, but 10 kt, 
solid gold. 


No. 323. Price, $5.50 


Four Books Ever. 
Boy Scout Should Read 


The Lone Scout of the Sky 
The Story of 
Charles A. Lindbergh 


By James E. West 


With special contributions from Dr. 
John Jj. Finley, Com. Richard F. 
Byrd, Clarence D. Chamberlin. 
It’s a story for boys, written 
boys’ man and every moment in it is 
as exciting as any novel. You can 
not afford to miss reading this book, 
Three hundred pages; profusely illus- 
trated. No. 3601. Price, $1.00 


Three Boy Scouts in Africa 


By Robert Dick Douglas, Jr., 
David R. Martin, Jr., Douglas 
L. Oliver 
The record of these three Boy Scouts 
and the summer they spent with 
Martin’ Johnson in Bnitish East 
Africa. They roamed the veldt and 
bush. They learned to distinguish 
between native tribes, startling 
thrills. They tell each other about it 

as only boys together can. 
No. 3228. Price, $1.75 


Martin Johnson— African 
Explorer 


By Fitzhugh Greene 
Commander Greene, who is an inti- 
mate friend of Martin Johnson and 
has heard many times the story of 
his life and experiences from the 
explorer’s own lips, tells of his ad- 
ventures with cannibals in the South 
Seas, hand to hand encounters with 
wild beasts of Borneo. Plenty of 
pictures of elephants, lions, giraffes 
and other wild animals illustrate 


the book. No. 3221. Price, $1.75 


Dick Byrd; Air Explorer 
By Fitzhugh Greene 
It is a biography that reads like 
“going to the movies” and it is 
about the real modern adventurer, 
Commander Byrd, whose exploits 
are to be continued soon at the 
anal Nig in It tells of his boyhood, 
through Ar: apolis and the World 
War, with ce full Story of his 
North Pole and Atlantic ine 
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Only 2 minutes to play— 
score 6 to Opa ng down 
and 3 yards to go 
on your opponents’ 
4 yard line—what 
. shall the play be? 
You are the Quarterback and 
must decide. , 
lik: real game— 
\\\\ i. number t- play it 
but even thoug! he it's easy to 
learn, it is 
) another thing 
' to play well. 
A knowledge 
of footbail 
sf helps to win 
ames. 
uarter- 
should 
be No. 1 
Christmas 


oS list. 
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Dawn --the zero hour— 
muffled sounds as they 
scramble “over the nt ce 
Almost no opposition for the 
first hundred yards. The bar- 
rage has done its job. The 
objective is gained almost with- i 
out struggle —but here comes a 
gigantic counter attack—our machin> 
guns are ready. Keep down 
boys—NOW—let’ emhave it. “Over 
the Top” is an action 
game. Load the gun 
with harmless wooden 
bullets and as the sol- 
diers charge “‘Let 
*emhaveit.’ The 


gun moves up 
and down 
and left to 


Defence 
fence 


(Ciered Wai on\ 


“There they are!” hundreds 
y of Indians slowly creeping 
up on the wagon train that 
' mat is formed in a circle—Now 
YY <3 they’re in the open, 
¥ screeching and whooping 
SO as they gallop around the 
little band of whites. 


Load the gun and get all ready as 
the Indians gallop around—Pick off 
as many as you can before the 
swivel quits spinning. It’s loads 
of fun—harmless, and develops 
speed and accuracy. 


These three games should be on 
every boy’s Christmas 

list. They develop 

quick thinking and 

quick act- 

ing. Every 

boy wants 

them. 


Show this ad to your dealer. 
If he can’t supply you—MAIL COUPON. 
me mmm eee ee 
LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO. 
703 N. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 
.. { P.O. Money Order $ 
Enclosed is { Express Money Order for | 
Please send me the following games with the 
understanding that this money will be refunded 
if not satisfactory. 
oO rterback, $2 O\Over the Top, $3. 
oO lence of the Covered Wagon, $3. 





















Are You a Boy Scout? 


YES. of course. If you are 

a Lone Scout you are just 
as much a Boy Scout as are 
the boys who are in Troops, 
Patrols or on a Sea Scout Ship 
and you ought to be proud of 
the fact that you belong to this 
greatest of all boys’ organiza- 
tions. 





Rural Scouting in 
Minnesota 


THE Cedar Valley Boy Scout Council, the 
Rural Scouting Director, E. H. Bakken, re- 
| ports splendid Area Council results. In other 
I} words, the whole territory, both rural and city, 
is beginning to think together in the interest of 
| their boyhood. 
This council was greatly pepped up by the 
| fact that one of their Eagle Scouts won the 
| African Expedition trip, a great honor to 
any council. Another thing that has done 
| much to stimulate the 
| work of the council is 
| the farm boy life-saving 
jfeat. The council has 
recently purchased @ 
new camp site. 

While the council has 
not been operating in 
the rural field very long 
it is interesting to note 
that 98 per cent. of all 

| the boys in the council 
live on farms. This is 
another evidence to 
prove that farm people 
will take up and sup- 
port Scouting, and that 
farm boys not only siart 














but will honor the 
cause through their 
achievements. 


Keep Your Birds All Winter 
By Lauren Dale Lacock, Martell, lowa 


E ALL like to have our cheery little 
friends around, so let’s try and keep 
them all winter. Many of them can be kept 
by encouraging them a little. By putting out 
| houses and feeders for them, by placing seeds, 
suet and crumbs in the feeders each day, they 
will soon learn to be there at feed time. 
| There are many long evenings to spend this 
| winter, so let’s spend some of them in building 
| bird-house feeders and houses. There are many 
houses that can be made at very little cost. 
I would advise sending to Washington, 
| D. C., for Bird Bulletins as there are many ideas 
on building houses and also hints on feeding 
the birds. Let’s go, Scouts, and see how 
many birds we can entertain at home. (5) 





Signaling 
By Herman Wood, L. S. D., Belfast, Me. 
| CIGNS and signals have been in use perhaps 

as long as words, and they are as impor- 
tant as words quite as much today, as in the 
time of our ancestors. 

From the earliest recorded time people have 
| ened various means of signaling. The sim- 
| plest was the flaming torch or bonfire by night 
signal. The Romans used this form of sig- 
naling. The Greeks developed an elaborate 
method of torch signaling for communication 
| purposes. The American Indian sent day- 
light messages by covering the fire for a short 
time with a blanket and quickly uncovering 
it; thus rings of smoke went up. These smoke 
rings could be seen twenty miles away. The 
Indian also used the flaming arrow into the 
air when they were about to attack a settle- 


ment. 

The Eskimo finds it more difficult to use fire 
and so he does his signaling with his arms. 
| He stands, when possible, on a high hill against 
| the sky for the background and faces the ob- 
server. By a movement of his arms up and 
down at the sides he gives his message. The 
Eskimo seems to have been the forerunner of 
our present form of Scout signaling in which we 
use our arms, and with the aid of semaphore 
flags we send the message. This same form 
bee signaling is used in the railroad train sig- 
| naling as well as in the army and navy, so we 
owe our present methods of signaling to the 
| man of the far north, the Eskimo. (10) 





The 


Lone Scout 





Winter’s Comin’ Soon 






LONE SCOUT WALTER E. 

SCOTT is beginning an ag- 
gressive campaign to register 
and reregister Lone Scouts in 
order to meet the hy Drive 
quota for his He in- 
tends to lead the Inited States 
and to put Region Seven on 
top, and we are confident that 
our Lone Scout friend will 
make good his threat and 
achieve first honors. 


Winter Camping 


THs i is one of the finest seasons of the year 
for real camping. Now that the busy 
summer has passed, and the harvest rea 
a fellow gets a little chance to have a breath- 
ing spell, and what better way can you think 
of than to “sling your pack” and hit out for a 
real good over-night, or week-end, camp. 
What fun it is when a couple of good fellows 
“get together” around it in the evening. 
Doesn’t it feel good, 
and sort of cheerful, es- 
pecially when some of 
Jack Frost’s skirmishers 
steal through the tree- 
tops? 
And then, after some 
songs and stories, how 
good it feels to roll up in 
your nice, warm blan- 
kets, with your feet to- 
ward the dying embers 
of the camp-fire, and 
doze off to slumberland, 
in the very arms of Na- 
ture. What more could 
any real, live, red- 
blooded boy desire? Oh! 
boy! And how about 
the odor of frying bacon 
and flapjacks and coffee 
the next morning? Could anything ever com- 
pare with that on a brisk winter morning? 
Let’s go, fellows! Don’t forget to invite 
your Scout Friend and Councilor, and faithful 
Dad, along, too! Probably they’ll be able to 
show you a lot of tricks they learned about 
camping when they were your age, and maybe 
~ can swap some of your Scout training 
owledge with them. 





Winter’s Comin’ Soon 
By John D. Welch 


When th’ fros’ is on each mornin’ 
An’ the sun is hot at noon 
Somethin’ nater’ally tells me 
That th’ Winter’s comin’ soon. 
But the folks jus’ will grum’le 
An’ ax how I know 

‘That Winter’s comin’ soon. 
Bringin’ rain an’ ice an’ snow. 


Well, there’s proof a-nough to show ’em 
An’ ches’ nuts ’n hick’r’nuts come tumblin’ 
Delightin’ to th’ soul. 

When there’s apples in th’ orchard 
A-drawin’ there my longin’ gaze 

An’ th’ woods an’ fiel’s an’ meaders 
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Designed Like 
And Flies Like a 
REAL AIRPLANE 


Will fly beautifully and is extremely 
durable .... good for many hun- 
dreds of flights without damage. 


Has all-metal motor mount, sturdy 
wings, scientifically designed aluminum 
propeller and shock-absorber landing 
gear with rubber-tired wheels. 


The Scout Model shown above, well 
packed, will be sent p epaid anywhere 
in the U. S. for $3.50. Other splendid 
American Models are: Spirit of St. 
Louis, Fairchild and Fokker at $5, and 
the Bremen at $7.50. Every plane 
tested at the factory and guaranteed 
to fly and land like a regular plane. 
Order now and let the fun begin! 


Glider Given With Catalog roc 
AMERICAN MODEL AIRCRAFT CO. 
Dept. 3, P.O. Box 1492 New Haven, Conn. 


Put This Beside Dad’s 
Plate Tomorrow Morning 


Confidential Tip to Dad 
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The finest Roller Skates 

can buy, and GUAR. N- 

TEED. The No. 181 Combi- 

nation SuperSkate shown 

is suitable for both boys and 

girls. yen yes ball-bearing 

wheels, and hard composition 

Rubber a that outwear 

steel wheels two to one. From 
dealers, or direct for $4.00. 

Boys and Gin Join “Roll 

on Rub a= he i oh t 

ip fee — ge 
ak Gang a gold 1 Lees club book oa 
- Soller Skate.” 


Chicago Roller Skate Co. 
44537 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill, Est. Over 20 Years 








Stretch away into purple haze. 


When th’ spring water’s tricklin’ 
Thru th’ rank an’ dyin’ weeds, 
An’ little birds a-peckin’ 

At th’ yeller pads o’ seeds 

And flocks o’ merry blackbirds 
Chatterin’ in th’ trees 

An’ white clouds a-dashin’ by 
Like billers on th’ seas. 


When patridges is callin’ 

An’ rabbits hoppin’ ’round 
Th’ Sou’bound gees a-sqawkin’ 
An’ ever’ pretty sound 

Th’ fog an’ mists a-hidin’ 

Th’ far an’ distant lands. 
An’mals huntin’ Winter food 
Makin’ tracks ’cross th’ sands. 


When th’ cool winds is whistlin’ 

’Cross th’ brown an’ stubble fiel’s 

Where th’ wheat an’ oat an’ cornstalks 
Gave th’ farmers’ bounteous yiel’s. 

When th’ dewy mists is fallin’ 

"Neath th’ light an’ silvery Moon. 

All these things jus’ nater’ally warn us 
That Winter’s comin’ soon. (20) 






MIDGET CODE 
‘TELEPLEX INSTRUCTOR 


ONLY $50 


Guaranteed 









Radio Telegraphy! S115 AFYSUR OIG 


> gg teaches you to 
ding of expert 


ae 

sete te ron ae anywhere, anytime. 
Dp instructi led on porous. waxed-tape records 
make everything ple and clear. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed Jot Une? Aety “ive: 


—_— Sor, wants. Like having an expert operator in your 
W efhclent code when you can get this simple, prac- 
teal and sender with lessons for sy 
uency key ona buzzer 
oney back if 





Seo taction, y BR 
lighted. Send today. 
TELEPLEX CO., 74 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
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FOR ALL BOYS : 








Be the Tom Brown 
% Your lown 


You have heard of Tom Brown, leader of 
the famous Tom Brown’s Clown Band, one 
of the highest priced musical acts, that has 
appeared all over the world. 


If you have not seen them, you have prob- 
ably heard them play on Victor Records. 


Yet Tom Brown was just an ordinary boy 
a few years ago—like you. 


Get your Buescher Saxophone and get 
started. You can be the Tom Brown of your 
on: yee might develop into a Saxophone 
Wizard likeTom Brownandearnbig moneyin 
this most pleasant and interesting vocation. 


But when you do start, get the right 
instrument—the one used by the great pro- 
fessional fun-makers like Tom Brown and 
the great record-makers like Clyde Doerr. 


Only a Buescher 


Gives You All These Features 


Patented Snap-on Pads—the greatest improve- 
ment for beauty of tone—easy to replace—no more 
cementing. Found only on the Buescher. 

Patented Automatic Octave Key = always 
positive. 

Perfect scale accuracy every tone always 
full, clear and true. 

nds never moved from one playing position. 

Convenient key arrangement, simplifies fin- 

gering.of rapid passages. 


Girls, too, Make Money 


Dorothy Steuer, 17-year-old girlof New York, wrote: 
“In school I find my Buescher Saxophone of great 
advantage and I have been featured in many solos, 
besides playing with a girls’ orchestra three times a 
week. I earn an average of $20 a week and keep up 
m high school studies.” : 
bon tlet anyone tell you that youcan’t learnquick- 
ly and do as well. What others have done, you cando, 


Boesce 
CTrue “Tone Saxophone 











in your own home 


You may try a Bues- 
cher Saxophone,Cornet, 
Trumpet or Trombone 
for 6 days, if you wish, with- 
out obligation to keep it. If you 
decide to keep it, you may pay 
for it by easy payments. : 

Fill out the coupon below with 
your name and the instrument you 
would like to play — Saxophone, 
Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone or any- 
other instrument. Illustrated circu- 
lars and information will be sent 
you at once. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2622 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. (486) 1 
2622 Buescher 


1 Block, Elkhart, Ind. 1 
! Gentlemen: Withoutobligating me in any way please send | 
I me your free literature. : ! 
| 1 aminterested in the l 
H following instrument .........+++eeseeee% Age .... : 
' Witt iris ova ie sok ves cbbedaesonpagecnesaasay I 
V Address oo oe oe ed 


1928 











All Tied Up 
(Continued from page 15) 
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“To-morrow, maybe. To-day I don’t feel 
like it.. But you don’t seem to either. SoI 
can help you not want to.” 

Next day, though, I did feel like doing some- 
thing. I hung around for Larrimore; and 
finally brought in two armfuls of wood, which 
I put in a box by the storeroom stove. 

“To-morrow,” I said, “just to show how 
helpful I am, I’ll bring it all in for you.” 

“Thanks,” said Larrimore. “You could 
doit every day. Just come up to the office and 
get the keys when you feel like working.” 

“All right,” I said, looking around the store- 
room. “But why don’t you keep a supply of 
wood in here? There’s all that clear space 
under the window that would hold a lot.” 

“Tt just happens to be clear. When the 
next lot of supplies comes, I’ll likely have to 
fill it up. Well, do your stuff. I’ve got work 
at the office.” 

I did my stuff all right—that is, some of it. 
I had a look at the window. It was nailed to 
the casing. But in fussing with it, I found the 
casing itself was loose in the log wall. And 
yet it was cleated on the inside. The loose- 
ness must be due to the way it was fixed on the 
outside.. But that didn’t necessarily. mean 
anything. 


NEXT day I had a rumpus with Billy, and 

Gust pitched into me, too. “The! whole 
business sounded mighty real. I guess Gust’s 
temper lies near enough to the surface for him 
to make things sound right, without much 
acting. For a moment I thought he was 
angry; and Larrimore, who was near enough 
to hear, must have been sure of it. Anyhow 
I had a good excuse to keep away from the 
cook-shack, and moped around the office till 
Larrimore suggested that if I felt like it I might 
rearrange things in the storeroom for him. 
I worked away in there for about an hour, 
shifting boxes and barrels, and also discovering 
two lumpy, half-filled gunny sacks against the 
wall under the loose window. There seemed 
to be quite a collection of loose vegetables and 
dried fruit in one of them. I didn’t get a 
chance to look at the other. 

And that was all I found out for nearly 
two weeks, because, up to my strength, Big 
Mack had me tramping around most of the 
time with him. He took me out to see how 
some of the experts felled a tree, or to watch 
some road repairs, or along the flume to where 
two or three gangs were piling logs on the roll- 
ways. The flume was a big trough, maybe 
four feet across at the top, set up on log bents. 
It began at a reservoir half a mile back from 
camp, and went winding and twisting along 
through the hills at a fair down grade, all the 
way to the Clearwater, five or six miles away. 
Every little way along it was a huge pile of 
logs, so placed that they could be easily rolled 
into the flume. The big drive, Mack said, 
would come along with the spring ‘thaw; but 
now and then, all through the winter, when the 
weather was right and there was plenty of 
water, a lot of logs would be sent scooting away 
dewn to the mill by the river. The current 
was a little swifter than a man could walk, 
and Mack, who seemed to be some sort of 
a general man around the camp, when he had 
to go to the mill, and the water in the flume was 
running, usually rode a log. Once or twice he 
took me with him, though I found it pretty 
tottery riding, not being used to balancing 
myself on a teetery log, and having no calks 
on my shoes. Other times, when the flume 
was dry, we walked the runway, a narrow plank 
all along one side of the flume. 

And then Mack gave me a job for wet or 
snowy days, burning brush. Every time a tree 
came down the branches were piled, and when 
the weather was damp so that there was no 
danger of a fire’s spreading, they had to be 
burned. For Mr. Scarborough kept his 
holdings free of slashed-off brush all the time. 
And he insisted that the fires must always be 
watched. So one way and another I was up 
and down along the flume a good! deal. And 
with nothing to do as I walked along, I got into 
the habit of counting the logs in the rollways. 
There was one huge pile that had over forty 
logs in it. That is, it had the first time I 
counted. But the second time I could only 
make thirty-seven. The next day some more 
logs went into it, and brought it up to forty- 
five. And then a week later it was down to 
forty again. And so far as I knew the flume 
hadn’ running either. But I found that 
the number of logs in the rollways seemed to 
keep changing a little. And I got to wonder- 

(Continued on page 59) ‘ 
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Was a 


whirlwind! 


Georgia High School coach tells how he pulled 
the slipping cogs of his basketball team into a 
tight, snug, sweet-running machine. 


AM a coach of high school athletics and 
I incidentally a trainer of boys and girls. 

“Examining the prospects for my basket- 
ball team early this fall, I found the pick of 
the material to be composed of a number of 
small, but experienced and inherently fast 
men. 

“After the season started there began to 
develop at times an irritableness and ner- 
vousness which is fatal in basketball. ‘They 
didn’t slow up; the cogs just failed to click. 
We lost a couple of games we as good as had 
in the bag. - 

“*ThenI remembered aset-to I had a couple 
of years ago with caffein, and knowing from 
personal experience the effect of Instant 
Postum in relieving the tension produced on 
the nerves by years of coffee drinking, I 
decided to practice the Golden Rule with 
Postum. A month ago I stepped on the boys’ 
coffee pot and substituted as a drink, hot 
milk and Instant Postum. 

“And they started going to sleep when 
they went to bed. 


“Now I hardly recognize my own team. 


Whirlwind is right. There is only one word 
to use in describing that smooth machine, 
and that word is ‘sweet’. After the season 
is over I hope to be able to provide you with 
a picture of my team—a team made cham- 


Coach Jackson’s rule 
is good for YOU 


The body’s entire nervous system should be 
a “sweet-running” machine, like the basket- 
ball team that Instant Postum and Coach 
Jackson built down in Georgia. 

Instant Postum, made with milk, is a tasty 
drink and a mighty healthful one. It gives you 
the nutrition of milk and the 
wholesome goodness of roasted 
whole wheat and bran, of which 
Postum is made. ; 

You'll like the appetizing fla- 
vor of this drink. And you'll ben- 
efit greatly by eliminating caffein 
beverages that work onthe 


re 
i 


pion by Instant Postum.” 
Cuartes A. Jackson, Jr., Pavo, Georgia. 


your wall. Put down your height and weight 
the day you start drinking Instant Postum. 
Keep score on your growth, month-by-month. 

See what Instant Postum does for you. 
Incidentally, the personal scoreboard also 
carries the latest world’s records in the most 
important athletic events. It tells 
‘ou “who’s who” in sportdom. 
Better send that coupon right 

along! : 


MAIL 
THIS COUPON NOW! 











nerves. 





P.—B.L.12-28 











Postum Company, Inc., 








Send for this free 








Battle Creek, Mich. 








PERSONAL 
SCOREBOARD 


Even in 30 days, Instant Postum 

proves its case. So try it your-’ 

self. We’ll send you enough for a whole week. 

And with it a personal scoreboard to hang on 
: © 1928, P. Co. Inc. 








I want totry Postum for thirty days 
and see get bey my score. Please 





send me, wi t cost or obligation, 
My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 
Name 
Street 








Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which in- 
clude also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to 
penpere, Tagen Cereal is also easy to make, but should 


* 


20 minutes. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





City. State. 

Fill in completely—print name and address 
In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Co., Ltd, 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
































If you could fire 

1,000,000 shots 

with Western 

Lubaloy .22 car- 

cridges, the bore of 
your rifle would remain as bright as 
new, with practically no cleaning 
whatever. 

, Lubaloy .22's shoot straight to the 
bullseye! A world’s record was 
made with them recently when Lester 
Jeffreys, of Fresno, Cal., scored 3,146 
consecutive bull’s-eyes in 23 hours of 
continuous shooting. They hit with 
a wallop that bowls over small game 
“dead as a door nail”! They have the 
accuracy which has made Wesrern 
Lubaloy high-power cartridges the 
choice of champions and of many 
famous hunters. Yet they cost no 
more than old-style .22's! 


No Grease 


to soil hands and pockets 


Loaded with smokeless powder Lubaloy (lubri- 
cating alloy) .22's are entirely rrez from the 
Grease that makes other .22's soil your hands, 
pockets and clothing. Grit cannot stick to 
then. They go into your clean and keep 

Son oenasive Priming 


ok you'll say, when 
gleam like a new $20 gold piece. Try thea 
Got a shotgun? . . . If you have, try the hard- 
hitting Xpert and Super-X shells. Super-X 
.410's are a knockout! There are dealers 
everywhere selling Wesrern—World’s 
Champion Ammunition. Write us for free 


literature. 
zp (Lubaloy .22°s are also available 


\ in lubricated Lesmok loads) 


Western ae Copehioe Company 
Alton, 


= 
A 


Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 





ie Christmas Present for Mother 


By ‘‘Uncle Bill’? Wood | | 


Letters received and requests for Uncle Bill’s booklet on ‘‘How to Use and Keep | 
Tools” tell us that these articles are a great help, especially to Scouts in their various | 
tests calling for the use of tools, good turns around the house, etc. 

We intend to continue the series as long as you want it. 
projects you are interested in and think others would like an article about, write in and | 
Also, do not hesitate to write Uncle Bill if you hove 
real trouble with any of the objects he tells about. 

Don’t forget he has prepared a booklet ‘‘How to Use and Keep Tools’’ which may | 
- Write for your copy.— The Editors. 


your request will be considered. 


be had free. 


you fellows are certainly ambitious. I knew 

that before’ but didn’t suppose there’d be 
so many letters sent in that contest for the 
treasure chest. They came from almost every 
state in the union; some by air mail and some 
by special delivery.’ It took so much time to 
read them all that I couldn’t even tell you 
how to make anything new in October and 
November. 

Now, at last, I’m back on the job and glad 
to be. I’m also glad to-announce that J. W. 
Noah, age fourteen, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
wrote what we considered the best talk on the 
Relation of Woodworking to Scouting. He 
says, in part: ‘When working on some in- 
teresting and useful ar- 





ticle in a well ventilated Hooks 
room or in the out-of- 1 

doors, you are not only ° f 

putting your time to 

good advantage but you d 


are helping yourself to 
get health and strength 
which are half the mak- 
ing of a successful per- 
son.” 

The letters showed a 
great deal of thought 
and pleased me very 
much. They prove that t 
you Scouts know how < 
to be serious and are Hy L 


preparing to be useful 
men. One fellow wrote 
a very clever little play to tell what he thought 
about woodworking and another wrote a 
short dialogue with his father in which he 
told Dad a few things about Scouiing in 
general and Woodworking in particular that 
Dad had never thought of. A girl in Maryland 
wrote in saying that she read her brother’s 
Boys’ Lire, and was writing because he was 
too young to enter the contest. She tells the 
story of an imaginative little boy, learning 
something about tools and wood from his 
father, then getting to be twelve years old 
and joining the Scouts, then older still and 
marrying to be a good man and husband. 
Almost all of the letters are very interesting 
and it was mightly hard to choose. We 
wished we had a dozen instead of one prize. 
It is appropriate to announce the winner 
now as a sort of Christmas present for the 
hard work put into the Contest and I hope 
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If there are any cpnisiedl 


the winner will be especially pleased with his | | 


little gift from Boys’ Lire and me. 

PEAKING of Christmas always makes me | 

think of gifts and that word reminds me | 
of mother. She gives most of the time but at | 
least twice a year, on her birthday and Decem- 
ber twenty-fifth, we can turn the tables. 

You know she always likes things that we 
think of ourselves and make with our own 
hands and time. Now if you think she’s sure 
not to look on this page, I’ll tell you what I 
have in mind. It’s a rack or set of bins for 
fresh fruit and vegetables in the kitchen. The 
picture shows the finished product. 

All you need to make | 

CLEATS it is three wire dish- | 

‘ drainers, six cup hooks, 
a few 





crews and 22’ 
of 1” x 2” pine stripping. | 
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[MAGINE the fun you can 
have with this dandy Steam 
Engine! Has a blued steel boiler 
with sturdy iron firebox and 
base -handsomely finished in 
colors. The balance wheel is 2 
inches in diameter and nickel- 
B lated. Parts interchangeable. 

ngine runs rapidly with great 
force. Will run mechanical toys. 
You can have it free. 


The Open Road for Boys has 50 
es a month crammed with 
thrilling fiction, breath-taking 
stories—the kind you sit up 
nights to read. Regular sub- 
scription price $1 a year. Wewill 
send you a whole year’s sub- 
scription—12 fat issues— 
$$ and this dandy Steam En- 
gine all for $1. 





















A Whole 
er. of 


gt 

ioe” Open Road for 
er Magazine 
BL 112 
130 Slewhieay Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Friends: 
Here’s my $1. Rush me the Steam Engine and put 
me down for a year’s subscription to The Open 








All together it will cost | 
from $2.00 to $2.50. 
First go to some de- 
partment store and buy | 
the drainers. They come | 
* with humped or smooth 
bottoms for thirty-five | 
or fifty cents a piece. 
We'll need those with 








Road for Boys Magazine. 
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smooth bottoms about 
5” deep and 12” x 16” in 
size. 

When you have these, 
the screws, flat-headed, 
thin ones 14” long, andthe half dozen cup hooks, 
cut six pieces of the lumber 27” long for legs. 
Six are necessary as two are used for each back 
corner to give extra strength. Take two pairs 
and screw the edge of one to the flat side of 
the other to make two legs as in Fig. 1. 

Next saw off three cleats the length of the 
drainers and screw these across the back be- 
tween the legs with the tops of the cleats 7”, 
17” and 27” from the floor. 

When this had been done so that you have 
a three-rung ladder, cut six more cleats the 


Make them Yourself 
of Leather 


Moccasins, belts, lanyards, axe, knife and 
compass cases, registration cases, book- 
covers and lots of other interesting and 
useful articles. Lots of fun and easy to 
make with the Graton & Knight craft 
leathers. Patterns and tools furnished at 
small cost. 

Send this advertisement and roc for the 
96-page Leathercraft book that tells you 
all about working with leather the Graton 
& Knight way. 


Graton & Knight Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








width of the drainers and screw them for side 





supports as shown in the picture. Fasten 
them in three layers level with those on the 
back and then attach a cup hook on the top 
front corner of each of the six side pieces. 
These are to hold the drainers securely and 
thus prevent the frame from spreading. 
It’s all done. See you in January. 











Christmas With Bells On 


(Concluded see page I 3) 








“ About a hundred yards!” 

They whirled around the curve into the 
open, and the main-line track was ahead. 

Chuck glanced back. He uttered a cry. 
“They’ve stopped! They’ ve stopped!” he 
shouted. “We are safe!’ 

Perhaps an hour later Sandy Harding’s 
father, driving home from his milk route, 
saw a group of Scouts coming down the 
road. 

He was within a few feet of the party before 
he suddenly recognized the ragged, thin-faced 
boy in the middle as his son. 

The boys halted, uncertainly. Their doubt 
as to Sandy’s reception lasted but an instant. 
With a glad cry of, “Oh, my boy!” the father 
sprang forward with outstretched arms. 

It was a wonderfully happy little party that 
in a few minutes packed themselves into the 


| milk-wagon, and were off on the gallop for the 


Harding home. 

At the gate the Scouts sprang out and helped 
Sandy to alight. They waited while father and 
son almost ran up the-walk toward the house, 
then set off for the village, arm in arm, whis- 
tling blithely. 

The Lynxes were not yet through with the 
incident, however. A half mile distant they 
heard the pounding of hoofs behind them, 








and looked back to discover the Harding horse 


and milk-wagon coming toward them on the 
run. At first they thought the horse was 
running away. But as the wagon drew near 
the milkman’s head appeared. 

“Hold on, hold on!”’ he shouted. 

He pulled the horse up short, and jumped 
from the wagon with extended hands. ‘Boys, 
forgive me! I never thanked you! I was so 
excited! But you must know how thankful 
we are! You must come back, so Sandy’s | 
mother can thank you!” 

“Oh, it was only good fun, Mr. Harding,” 
declared Ted. ‘‘Wasn’t it, fellows?” 

“The best fun out!” was the chorus. 

“Just a little Christmas appetizer,” 
Beverley. 

“Then,” declared Sandy’s father quickly, 
‘you must all come out to-morrow, and have a 
second Christmas dinner with us on Christmas 
evening.” 

“Could we manage that, fellows?” ques- 
tioned Ted. 

“With bells on—Christmas bells on,” 
the reply. 

And they did; and this was the wind-up 
of the “‘best Christmas on record,” voted the 
Lynxes late the following evening, as in a big 
farm sleigh, sliding over a new white road of 
snow that had come to complete the day, they 
sang songs to the tinkling of the sleighbells. 


added 


was 
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Sell KRINGLES, the un- 


MONEY breakable Tree ornaments 
FOR CHRISTMAS <_ beautiful colors. - Sell 


doz.—costs 35¢ doz. 
postpaid. Money back if not popes i Send 35c for 
1 doz. Reference, any bank in Bloomfield. Many 


boys sold 30-50 boxes. 
BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 








i) Boys! ‘‘Chieftain’’ is swift as an arrow— smooth- 
running as a birch canoe—strong as an Indian buck! 

We guarantee to give you FOUR new wheels for any single one of 
these new, big, FULL. BALLOON wheels that comes apart in actual 
The new concealed 






skate 
made! Ask your dealer—or write! 


*CHIEFTAIN’’ 
MODEL 
Steel Tread 
or Rubber Tires 









ftain, regular, Chieftain, rubber tire, $3.50 
Santor Models #1, 16‘pair,” Add Ada iste erates ah ke Bek 
if your 


KReoheve STAMPED METALCO. 


Chie’ 25 pair. 


okomo Indiana 





December 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





IVER JOHNSON 
Super 


Mobike 


The most luxurious, speedy and 
beautiful bicycle on the road! 


T’S the one thrill of 

a lifetime to get an 

Iver Johnson Super 

Mobike on Christmas 
day. 

Here’s real beauty— 
and then some. Equip- 
ment all complete. No 
extras to buy. Smart 
automobile-type elec- 
tric lamp with round 
two-cell battery tank, loud sounding horn, 
luggage carrier, and rolled steel motorcycle- 
type stand. Fork is equipped with full nick- 
eled detachable truss. Motobike saddle, long 
bulldog grips, sturdy rubber pedals; coaster 
brake, and ruby reflector tail light. 

Frame and fork made of high carbon 
seamless steel tubing. All vital parts drop 
forged. Both these features insure safety, 
and prevent breekdowns. Two-piece crank 
set and two-point ball bearings give you 
speed and easy pedaling. And the finish! 
Five coats of special Iver Johnson Blue en- 
amel baked on, then hand-rubbed to a satin 
gloss. Beautiful DUCO white head. 4 


How to get this Super Mobike 


Tell mother and dad you want this Super Mobike 
more than anything else in the world. Then hurry 
and send for FREE Bicycle Catalog “‘B,’’ showing 
this and other models in actual colors and giving all 
details. You can see the Super Mobike at the near- 
est Iver Johnson agency. 





IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market St. 


1928 
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ing about it. But I didn’t say anything, not 
wanting to betray my ignorance by fool 
questions. 


One morning, though, as Mack was tramp- 
ing along with me, he stopped and stared at 
the big pile himself. 

‘That pile somehow doesn’t look as big as 
it did yesterday,” he said. 

“No,” I answered, counting the logs, “‘it’s 
four short.” 

And then I told him about how I had been 
guessing at the logs in a pile, and counting to 
see how close my guesses came, and what 
I’d discovered. 

“But the flume hasn’t been running,” said 
Mack, thoughtfully. 

I got down from the footway, and began to 
poke about in the snow under the flume with 
my foot. There had been snow during the 
night, but underneath the top snow I uncov- 
ered a lot of frozen slush. 

“Frozen drip,” said Mack. 
flume was running—in the night.” 

‘‘ And the snow covered up any tracks around 
the rollway.” 

“Yes, and where the logs were taken out of 
‘he flume—if they were taken out.” 

“Couldn’t they tell you down at the mill if 
the flume had been running?” 

“Tf the water got that far, yes. But a loose 
plank, in the right place, would let the water 
out before it got there. I think I know the 
place, too, where the flume crosses a big 
swamp.” 

“‘ And could somebody raft other things down 
the flume too?’ I asked. 

““Why—yes—they could. What’s on your 
mind?” 

‘And Larsen’s cousin owns some land that 
the flume crosses?” 

“Yes, and his cousin has got out a thunder- 
ing lot of logs, for a crew of only three or four 
men.” 

“Well,” I said. 

“Ves,” said Mack. ‘That seems to be it. 
But we can’t prove anything. Our logs aren’t 
marked.” : 

““We might catch something.” 

Up at the cabin that night, Big Mack 
and Billy and I had a long talk. I had 
already told Billy about the store-room win- 
dow and the sacks and now we told Mack 
about them. 

“And the window,” Billy added, “comes 
right out from the outside, casing and all, 
just by turning a couple of loose cleats.” 

“Your idea, then,” said Mack, ‘is that 
Larrimore gets the sacks ready, and tips the 
word to somebody who comes along in the 
night, and takes the stuff out through the 
window?” 

“And rafts them down the flume,” I said. 
“Tt’s the crowd that’s stealing the logs.” 

“Tt isn’t a crowd,” said Mack. “Counting 
Larsen, Sandberg has only four men on his 
place. Larrimore would make five.” 

““If we know who they are, it ought not to 
be hard to catch them.” 

“That isn’t just the point,” said Mack, 
“if what you mean is to have them arrested. 
What we’ve got to do is actually to catch them, 
and hold them. A lot of those logs on Sand- 
berg’s place are probably ours, but we don’t 
know how many. Suppose we send this crowd 
to jail. That doesn’t get any logs back. And 
for being caught stealing a log or two, or lug- 
ging off just one sack of supplies, all they’d 
get would be a month or two in jail. We know 
they’ve been doing it right along, but we can’t 
prove it. If we can capture that outfit, 
though, there are ways we can make them tell 
how much they’ve taken, and get some of it 
back.” 

“Well,” said Billy, “I’ve got a way to get 
the chap that plunders the stores. I think 
it’s sure fire, too.” 

“Tf you can attend to that,” said Mack, 
“Tl work out a way to get hold of the 
rest of them. Only we’ve got to get all of 
them at the same time. There mustn’t be 
any chance of their getting away and leaving 
the country. And I want to do it without a 
fight, too.” 

“There won’t be any fight in my scherhe,” 
said Billy. 

“How much timber de you think they’ve 
stolen?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. The way they work it is 
to pull some of our logs out onto their roll- 
ways. They can do-it when we are running 
logs, if nobody is around, or they can start 
the flume at night and dump some of our logs 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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IDEAL Moae 
AIRPLAN 


— 


his Christmas 

et a Flying 
cale Model && | 

of a Real Airplane. 


Ge the thrill of Model Building and Flying with an accurate MODEL of a 
J Real Airplane! Build it the IDEAL way—the easiest and surest way to 
build your own Model Airplane. If you have built Racers, now try your hand 
with a Scale Model. IDEAL Model Airplanes are the most perfect copies of real 
Airplanes it is possible to make in Models that will fly. They are designed in the 


same proportions and have the same constructional features, with movable 
ailerons, elevators and rudder. Complete with miniature parts and fittings and 
guaranteed to fly in the air by their own power when correctly built! 

Bullding IDEAL Augustus Post Endorsers Sealed Plans and Draw- 
Models is easy. Each actual size 
Model comes in a Com- 1BEAL Model Airplane a Patterns 

lete Construction Out- Models which most accurately show every step ia con- 
it as shown above. All represeat the types of planes now ion, and full Build- 
wood parti, age cut to.cor in use are na ly most valuable ing Fiying Instructions 
rect : Tibs are ready @ lessons they . “ Seale’ make the work easy and 
formed where necessary; Models most nearly duplicate 2 in : 

all the hard work is and are therefo. e Get an IDEAL Model 
= for you, ~s — ——— m Ee... Aneione this Christmas! 

n req’ - young man who et rem EAL 
cluded: ma’ " ready for reat instruction on i Model oh the 
parts, fittings and eap- planes. I most heartily only ture dupll- 

a tools and “indents «thie mena and wih pom amet. han’ git, real Alcplnnes 
ng is an 8, an ou ev 
markings. success. (Signed. . he ” ” 


) flyin the air. 
ugustus Post . . 

















3 ft. Flying Model of the 2 
“SPIRIT of ST. LOUIS” 3 ft. Flying Model of the 
cant thbbh debates FOKKER Monoplane . 
tion of the most famous A wonderful model of the 
Airplane in the world. 36 g . giant, tri-m ono- 
. wing ; weighs 10% pone which 
oz. complete and is n- 3 ft. Fl Model of the yrd fle:. to the North Pole 
to fly when correct! DeHAVI D ped bok, and Be same ty 
= ya bo aoa An accurate model, 1-14th actual size, ‘Atlantic ae See in. = 
wood and reed, 10in. carved 0 this famous seen. 36 in. wing = gpan. ieates the typ 
ropeller, wonderful minia- © Span. Will fly beautifully, when co, ical FOKKER 
me matetal aid couplers everything equired, with full Bulld- like the’ original ‘Guarane 
Plans, Diagrams and ing- ing Instructio Complete teed to fly when correctiy 
Flying _[nstructions. io: $7.59 
Com; ‘Construction 
SOUUEIER Sc bas o.<.0q0.9 0.010 $7.50 
BUD and | an IDEAL Model 
Silver and Certificate of keord 
for in Model Aviation. 
— Free to every AY eed 
w com: ‘odel 
CECIL PEOLI and secures a creditable flight. “Every Boy’s” 
Racing Airplane é IDEAL Airplane 
A3 ft. Championship Racer Big Catalog of Models and Supplies A handac 3% ft. Mono- 
which has distance book containing plans for tne, made larédly of alu- 
and duration records. Will bi Gliders and . can 
<2 ie ont Bee. Outfit in- tion about Scale M most A 
ludes all parts and materi- com: listing of i 
als. Com Construc- Fit' and ieee ‘ 
tion Ou teteeeges $3.75 Models. M | an — ouctt” 60 
IDEAL Model 


Airplanes, Racing Airplanes and Supplies for Model Builders are 

Goods and Department Stores. Ask for them by name— 
IDEAL. If unobtainable, we will fill your order upon receipt of price. (West of 
Denver, Colo., and in Canada, add 50 cents to each price mentioned : 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY , Inc. 3 
Largest Manufacturers of Model Airplanes — Established in 1911 
24 West 19th Street, New York City 
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intend to 
, nquer 
Mountains ? 


Even now you may be planning to some 
day conquer Mt. Everest in the Hima- 
layas. Then you'll need unlimited en- 
duraice, and that depends upon health. 
For good health you'll need good teeth. 

Your teeth can be in perfect condition 
years from now if you take the proper 
care of them. You should do these two 
things: Visit your dentist at least twice 





a 


a year, and use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream twice a day. 

Dentists will tell you that the one 
important thing a good dentifrice should 
do is to clean your teeth thorzugniy. 
Colgate’s is made to keep teeth clean. 
That Colgate’s does just this is proved 
by the fact that chousands of people 
who began to use Colgate’s ten, fifteen, 
twenty years ago, today have teeth that 
are sound and good-looking. 

Try Colgate’s at our expense. Fill in 
and mail the coupon - 
below for a generous 
trial tube, free. 


Est. 1806 





COLGATE & CO., UC ept. 213-L, 595 Fifth Ave.,.New York 


I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most people use. 








Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 









IN AS 
SANTA 
CLAUS 




















O, Sireeeeeeeee!—He doesn’t get away 
with it this time either. We see through 
his disguise. ..Santa Claus the cheer bringer 
and Old Idle Five Minutes are never to be 
mistaken one for the other. They are as far 
apart as July and January, S. C. keeping 
everybody busy and happy, while I. F. M. 
wastes more time than would fill an old- 
fashioned eight-day clock. . Say boys, on 
behalf of Santa Claus it behooves us to make 
Old Idle Five Minutes be-hoof it. In other 
words, let’s chase the lazy Old Scout clean out 
of the month of December, and as good measure 
let’s heave after him a flock of his own style 
jokes. Send in your best efforts and for those 
accepted and published prizes of the new 
1929 Boy Scout Diary will be awarded. No 
contributions returned unless accompanied by 
a stamped return-addressed envelope. 


j The Reason 
~ Ma: Jimmy, your teacher complains that 
you are always late. 
Jmocy: It isn’t my fault, ma, they always 
ring the bell before I get there. 





Ain’t Nature Grand? 


STRANGER: What you settin’ on that log for 
when it’s time to dig your potatoes? 

Lazy Man: I'll tell ye what; a cyclone came 
along and cut my timber for me, the lightnin’ 
burnt it forme. Then the wind cut down my 
wheat, and the hail thrashed it for me. Now, 
stranger, I am just waitin’ for an earthquake 
to shake my potatoes out on the ground. 


Anatomy 


The following remarkable statement was 
incluled in the examination paper turned 
in by a boy: 

The human body is divided into three 
paris—the head, the chest and the 
stum=‘:k. The head contanes the eyes and 
branes, if any. The chest contanes the 
lungs and a piece of liver. The stummick is 
devoted to the bowels of which there is five, 
a, @, i, 0, u, and sometimes w and y. 


A Scenario Fan 


Guwe: .. . and it is the oldest castle. 
Tourist: What picture was it built for? 
Gumwe: My dear sir, this castle was erected 
in 1392. ‘ 
Tourist: Wa’al, I never did like them early 
fillums. 
Fooled? 


Smartie (to Agent): Give me a ticket. 

AcENnT: Where to? 

Smartte: That’s none of your business. 

AcENT: But I must know where you are 
going before I can give you your ticket. 

Smartre: I am going to New York. 

He gave the ticket and when the train was 
leaving, Smartie put his head out of the 
window and said: “I fooled you that time, I 
am going to San Francisco.” 


Keeping Track 

Ginx: Your son is pursuing his studies at 
college, isn’t he? : 

Drnk: I guess so, he’s always behind. 

Singular 

TEACHER: Jimmy, what is the plural of 
mouse? 

Jumy: Mice. 3 

TreacuHEr: Correct. Now what is the plural 
of house? 

Juumy: Hice. 








Chasing It 
He caught his foot on the stair. 
How far did he chase it? 


A Chance 


Tommy: Grandma, can you help me with 
this problem? 

GranpMa: I could, dear, but do you think 
it would be right? 

Tommy: No, I don’t suppose so, but you 
might have a shot at it and see. 


Footing the Bill 


AvUTOMOBILIST: I am prepared to make a 
fair settlement, and you ask $500 just because 
I ran over your foot. Why, man, I’m not a 
millionaire. 

INJURED Party: I’ll have you understand 
I’m not a centipede, either. 


Beating It 
St: Down on our farm we had a hen that laid 
an egg six inches long. 
c: Up in our town we can beat that. 
St: How? 
ALEc: With an egg-beater. 





















First Crass: We were in a rowboat. I 


SAX hooked a fish that I was afraid to haul in for 


TENDERFOOT: The same thing happened to 
me on an ocean liner. 


On the Face of It 


CustoMER: I want a new second-hand 
- watch. 

CLERK: How can I give you a new watch 
and still have it second-hand? 

CustToMER: I want a new watch with a sec- 
ond hand. 

In the Wrong Place 

“‘T am not well, doctor.” 

““How do you live?” 

“Like any other poor dog—I work like a 
horse all day, I am always ravenous as a wolf, 
then I am as tired as a dog and sleep like a 
bear. ” 


“You had better consult a veterinary sur- 
geon.” 
Crooked Dough 
Jenks: He cleaned up a big fortune in 
crooked dough. 
Juyxs: Counterfeiter? 
Jenks: No, pretzel manufacturer. 
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Pocket Gen 


A good-looking, reliable 
watch is something 
every boy wants. 


Skimming over the ice 
on your skates—track- 
ing rabbits through 
the snow—on the way 
to school—out with the 
fellows—you’ll never 
have to worry about 
the correct time then— 
Pocket Ben will tell 
you at a glance. You'll 
find him a mighty big 
help in being on time. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 









The new Auto Clock is 
the sort of a Christmas 
present Dad will appre- 
ciate. Convenient. 
Attractive. Quickly 
attached to dash or 
above windshield of 
any car. 






December 








FOR ALL BOYS 


FOR AN 
nertaining 
































Tse never hangs heavy when 
there’s a BURROWES Billiard 
Table in the ere “44 — s fun for 
everyone—especially for the younger 
folks. Every BURROWES Table— 
from the smailest at $5 to the big- 
gest at $185 is scientifically propor- 
tioned to give you the same test of 
skill, accuracy and steadiness that 
any standard size table could give. 
Yet they’re compact enough to fit any 
home, sturdy enough to stand any 
usage and reasonably priced to meet 


the range of every purse. 
THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 
Builders of BURROWES 
Billiard Tables Since 1858 
Portlend, Maine. 
Model No. For free 
pag hag Folder 
is oneof 15 “B” and 
attractive your deal- 
les in er’s name, 
the BUR- please 
bed OWES pia oo us 


BURROWES 


BILLIARD TABLES 
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If we’ve had a crew around the 
rollways, this other crowds’ tracks wouldn’t 
show, and if it was snowing, they’d be covered 
up. With a friend in camp, they could easily 
find out when we had a good head of water in 
the reservoir, and whether we were going to 

use it or not. If we weren't, they would. 

| This may have been going on all winter.” 

“And we’ve been feeding them besides,” 


| said Billy. 


“Tt looks that way. You’re sure you can 
| handle the store-house thief?” 

“Sure,” said Billy, ‘ ‘if we can dope it out 
| when he’s going to come.’ 

“T’ll leave it to you, then,” said Mack. 
“Tf you get cold feet, let me know.” 

* Doping out the time,” I said, “ought to be 
up to me, seeing that Larrimore would pretty 
| nearly like to put me in charge of the store- 
| room.”’ 


NOTHING happened for two or three days. 

Then I noticed another full sack under 
the store-room window, and Mack said there 
was a good head of water in the reservoir, and 
it began to snow. Larrimore growled about the 
snow, because, he said, he had to tramp to 
town that evening along the flume. 

“Hustle in some wood for the heater,” he 
said to me just before supper, “‘and bring the 
keys to me. I want to be off before the storm 
gets bad.” 

I hustled in the wood and took him his 
keys, but I didn’t lock the store-room door: 
I watched Larrimore out of sight along the 
flume, and then I hunted up Billy. 

“Tt’s to-night,” I said. 

All three of us sat around Mack’s fire again 
for awhile after supper, and then Mack said 
he guessed he better go on down the flume. 

“Do your stuff, whatever it is,” he said, 
“and then come on down, too. You can 
probably ride a log. I'll meet you some- 
where down there—but it will probably be 
along toward midnight before your man 
comes.’ 

Billy and I sat by the fire awhile, and then, 
one at a time, we sneaked into the store-room. 
Billy brought a flashlight and a whole lot of 
rope with him. 

“We might as well do this so we can have 
some fun out of it,” he said. ‘Just hold this 
flash for me.” 

With the help of some sirings from the roof 
beams, he rigged a big slip-knot in one of the 
ropes standing out from the wall horizontally 
under the window, maybe three feet across. 
And two other similar loops he hung perpen- 
dicularly around the window opening. The 
standing parts of all three ropes he ran over 
the roof 

“There,” he said, “whoever comes, or even 
reaches through the window, will have to go 
through those. All we have to do is to pull 
quick, and then haul him up. There won’t be 
anything up in the air for him to catch hold of, 
so we ought not to have much trouble. And 
once we get him up, we can lash him to one of 
the beams. How’s that?” 

“All right, unless he: has a light and sees 
that lower loop.” 

“Tf he has, we can still pull the other two 
tight as soon as he gets his arms inside the 
window.” 

How long we waited there in the dark I don’t 
know. We kept a mumble of conversation 
going for a time, and after that, when the camp 
grew quiet, we listened for the possible sound 
of water running in the flume, which was per- 
haps fifty yards away. We didn’t hear any- 
thing but snores ‘though, and I guess after a 
while I just sat. And then, all at once, some- 
body gripped my arm. 

“Wake up,” Billy whispered in my ear. 
““Somebody’s outside.” 

I heard a stealthy crunching of the snow, 
a creaking of the window-casing, and then 


ted | there was a sudden draft. 


Billy shoved a rope-end into my hand. 

There was a scraping of calked shoes on the 
wall outside, and then silence. That is, there 
wasn’t a thing that I could hear. But still, 
I could just feel something coming through the 
window. 

And then I yanked my rope. 

There was a sudden sharp grunt out in the 
dark, ancther one, a stifled, ugly growl, and 
a wild thrashing about of something in the 
air—a quick, heavy drag on the rope. 

“Haul away, Tommy,” cried Billy. “Haul 
for all you’re worth. And find something to 
make fast to. Then we'll get a light.” 





There was a string of muttered frightful- 
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How To Get a Daisy 
Air RifleforChristmas 


First, go to your hardware or sporting goods dealer, get a Daisy Manual, and choose 
from the pictures just which model of Daisy Air Rifle you’d like best for Christmas. 
A few are pictured above—take your pick! 
let you see the rifles and feel them! 


But go to your dealer, anyway—he’ll 


Second, after you decide which Daisy you prefer, let everybody know you want that 
one! Never put off till [tomorrow what you can do today. Tell Mother, tell 
Dad, and the whole family, and show them the picture of the Daisy you’d rather 
have than ’most anything else in the world. At dinner—that’s a good time to tell 
them! 


Third, don’t let them forget. Everyone is so forgetful just before Christmas—that’s 
because they’re all trying so hard to remember! A little reminder now and then 
about your Daisy Air Rifle is the stitch in time that saves nine. 


And then,—if you do all this, you’ll surely have your Daisy on Christmas morn- 


ing, and you’ll be all ready to test out your skill against Dad’s, at target practice 
—and you’ll have your own Daisy Air Rifle to show all the fellows! 


P.S. if your dealer doesn’t carry the model you want, tell Dad he can get it direct 
from the factory at the regular advertised price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch: Southern Representatives: 


Phil B. Bekeart Co., Mgrs. - Louis Williams & Co. 
717 Market Street 511 Exchange Bldg. 
San Francisco, California Nashville enn. 
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Electrically Heated 


Like The Big MODERN Steam Engines 











B-30 Engine 


A full head of steam—two’'blasts from the steam whistle—let the throttle in slowly 
—and away it goes. And OH BOY what a lot of speed and power it has got—this 
Empire Electrically Heated Steam Engine—B-30. 


A seamless drawn copper boiler, heavy cast base, strong brass running parts and 
steel connections, all accurately machined and highly nickel-plated, make up the 
assembly. And the dependable Empire water gauge and safety valve prevent excess 
steam pressure. The engine is finished in red with nickel trimmings. 

Write for the special colored folder for complete’ information. 


METAL WARE CORPORATION 
General Offices and Factory * 1700 Monroe St., Two Rivers, Wis. 


i Minneapolis 
Chicago po 
New York St. Louis 
San Francisco . Los Angeles 

Philadelphia 








Positively a sensational offer. Here’s the Red 
Bomber Combat Model Plane, a twin propeller 
model that flies amazingly. And you can have it 
freel Boys everywhere are flying model planes. 
Now is the time to get yours. This sensational 
plane will fly 600 feet easily, often further. Wings 
made of special fibre, two powerful rubber motors, 
two cleverly fashioned propellers. Not a glider— 
a real model plane. 


Assembled in two minutes 


Best ‘of all no tedious hours of toil constructing. This plane can be put together 
ready to fly by any boy in less than two minutes—positively! Two minutes after 
the postman delivers your plane, you can send it into the air diving and dipping, 


zooming, banking, then soaring to greater heights. Every boy will envy you. Order 


your plane right now! 


12Zat 


Jssues THRILLING BOYS MAGAZINE 


THE OPEN ROADfor BOYS has 50 Pages or more every month crammed with stories 
of aviation, sport, ranch life, high adventure on land and sea, mystery and daring. 
Great serial stories, interesting articles, jokes and humor. International correspond- 
ence club, stamip department and THE OPEN ROAD PIONEERS—nationwide club 
for boys. Contests galore for all. ‘‘Golden Medallion,” mystery serial smash now 
starting—breathless reading! 

Regular subétription price to The Open Road for Boys is $1 per year. We will send 


you the Red Bomber Combat Plane and 
BOTH:::$ 4 


a subscription for a whole year—12 fat 

issues—both for $1. Send the coupon now. 
SRSAERS0C 208 PEER PERERA O RES RR ARR R Se eeeeE ESE eeeena 
PILOT WALWORTH, 


Open Road for Boys Magazine, 130 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


i 
§ Friend: 
: 
a 





By all means I will grab this offer. Enclosed is $1. Please rush me the Red Bomber Combat 
Model Plane. Enter my name to receive a year’s subscription—12 issues—to The Open Road for 
Boys Magazine beginning with the very next number. 


ness from somewhere overhead as the ropes 
scraped over the timbers, and across the cabin 
I could hear Billy gasping as he hauled on his 
ropes. Then all at once I found I couldn’t 
get in another inch of rope, try as I would. 
So after banging into about a million boxes 
and barrels, I got a turn around a heavy crate, 
just as Billy turned on his light. 

We had our thief all right, with two ropes 
around his body and one around his legs, right 
up among the rafters. His face was toward 
the roof, so I couldn’t see what he looked like, 
but I could hear him all right. 

“‘Go on,” said Billy, ‘make all the noise you 
like, and maybe Gust will come over here. 
Oh, you don’t want Gust!” 

“What do you think you’re trying to do?” 
growled the man, quite meekly. 

“Just now,” said Billy, “we’re going to 
make a sort of hammock. We'll make you as 
comfortable as we can. But you raise a row, 
and we'll call Gust.” 

We had to pile up boxes to reach our prisoner 
and then we wound him all up in rope, with his 
arms fast to his sides, and let him down so he 
ss me swing about three feet below the roof 


ams, 

“There,” said Billy. ‘He can’t fall, and 
he can’t get away, and he ought to be comfort- 
able. Rock-a-bye baby. Good night, Mr. 
Larsen. We'll be on our way.” 

We found the flume running full. We lashed 
two small logs together for a raft, and climbed 
aboard. 

“What will we do if we come to somebody 
dumping logs into the flume?” I asked. 

“IT don’t know,” said Billy. ‘We'll get by 


some way.” 
““We could lie down,” I suggested. 
“And get soaked. This log raft is just 


a-wash. But then, it won’t be the first time 
we’ve been all wet.” 

“There’s no time like the present,” I said; 
for I heard a rumble and a splash somewhere in 
the dark not far ahead of us. 

So down we went, stretched out full length. 
And water will trickle through heavy woolens 
and mackinaws if there is enough of it. We 
went by a rollway, just making out a tall, 
moving shadow clambering over it as we floated 


past. 
“Safe enough,” said Billy. ‘All we’ve got 
to do now is find Mack. And I expect he’ll 








find us first.” 

He did. For all at once I felt our raft come 
to a gentle stop, and come into the side of the 
flume. 

“Quiet, boys,” said Mack’s voice, softly. 
“Everything’s all right.” 

We stepped off our raft, and Mack helped 
us lift it out of the flume. 

“Tf that should float on down, it might give 
things away,” said Mack. “There are two 
of them down here about a hundred yards, 
taking logs out as they come down. They 
pile only two or three on a rollway, and then 
move on to the next. I found Larrimore just 
where I expected to, down by the swamp, 
taking care of the outlet he’d opened. He’s 
down there hugging a tree now—I tied him 
that way.” 

“That makes two,” said Billy. 

“Two what?” 

“Tied up,” laughed Billy. “Do we tie 
these other two?” 

“Maybe. Now listen. There’s nothing to 
be afraid of. Lumberjacks don’t usually tote 
guns. What fighting they do is with their 
fists—and feet. These two won’t fight at all 
unless they have to. But they mustn’t get 
away. I’ve a scheme to get them both, if 
we’re quick and careful.” ' 

We were trudging along the runway as we 
talked. All at once Mack stopped, listened, 
and then motioning to us to follow, swung him- 
self down to the ground. 

“Next rollway,”, he said. “Now get this 
straight. I can get one of these two. It’s up 
to you two to get the other. We'll crawl under 
the two logs that reach out from the ~ 
timber toward the flume. Sandberg and his 
partner will be standing one on each log, right 
over our heads, at the side of the flume, waiting 
for a log to come floating down. th 
go after it, you can hear; and then is the time 
for you two to reach up and grab the man on 
the log over you. Get him by the feet and 
pull him down astraddle of the log, and have 
a loop ready to tie his feet together with. 
But be careful not to let him kick you, for the 
calks on a lumberman’s boots can rip a gash 
clear to the bone.” 

“What you want, then,” said Billy, “is for 
us to pull his leg.” 

“That’s it. And pull hard. And here’s 
a cord.” 
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We crept stealthily along under the flume, 
in almost total darkness, till juet over us we 
heard a log scrape the side of the flume, and 
drop with a thud on the rollway. Mack felt 
overhead with his hands, and then gave us 
a gentle shove to the right. We reached up, 
too, and felt a log right over our heads. And 
we could hear somebody walking along it and 
rolling a log back from the flume. en, who- 
ever it was came back and stood by the edge 
of the flume again. 

“‘When the time comes to grab his leg,” 
Billy breathed in my ear, “shove it over to- 
ward the one I'll have. But don’t lose your 


“Don’t you worry,” I answered. “If any- 
thing b loose, it’ll be his boot or his hip 
joint. It won’t — ip.” 

We heard another bg thud against the side 
of the flume, and cant hooks tearing into its 
bark. And then Billy and I reached up one 
on each side of the log, groped for a second, got 
the feel of cloth, and pulled. 

Somebody came down on the log above us 
with a bump. And almost in time with it 
there was another bump from the other log 
eight or ten feet away, and then Mack’s voice 
booming out to us above a lot of grunts and 
impolite exclamations. 

“Got him, boys? Good. And I’ve got mine. 
Now men, I'll do the talking. Wait till we 
get some light.” ~ 

We climbed up to the two logs, and Billy 
and Mack both flashed on their lights. And it 
sure was a funny sight. On the other log, 
Mack and Sendheig were sitting astraddle, 
facing each other, like a couple of big frogs, 
and Billy and another man were doing the 
same on the log I was on. Snow flakes were 
dancing down through the two beams of light, 
and beyond was the blackness of the forest. 

“Now, men,” said Mack, “‘let’s not argue. 
You’ve been stealing logs. What are we going 
to do about it?” 

“Ay doan wanta go to yail,” blurted Sand- 


berg. 

“Nobody said anything about jail. We 
want our logs. How many have you stolen? 
Tell the truth and maybe you'll get off easy. 
If you don’t, just for now you can sit where 
you are.” 

“All tied up,” broke in Billy. 

“Just try reaching your feet with your 
hands, if you think you can get away,” went 
on Mack. “And while you sit and think things 
over, I’ll go up and bring the camp down on 
you. You know what that means.’ 

“Doan do dot,” begged Sandberg. ‘Tak 
all my log, send me to yail, but doan bring 
dose boys down on me. Dey beat me to 
death.” 

“How many logs, then? You’ve been at 
this all winter.” 

“Ay doan know. Larsen—he began dis 
business. Maybe half on,our rollways.” 

‘All right. I'll go down and collect Larri- 
more now, and then you can come up to camp 
with me, and in the morning you can tell your 
story to Mr. Scarborough.” 

Somewhere in the small hours our procession 
filed into camp, our three prisoners still tied, 
but Larrimore protesting angrily that he hadn’t 
had a thing to do with the log stealing. We 
hadn’t said anything to him about Larsen’s 
hammock in the store-room. But now we 
sto at the store-room door. 

“Take a look inside,” said Mack. ‘Have 
a look at the sack you left under the window. 
And then have a look up toward the roof.” 

We all looked. Larsen was sound asleep. 
But the sound of our voices woke him. 

“‘So,” snarled Larrimore, ‘‘you’re the one 
who bungled things.” 

“We'll cut out that kind of argument for 
now,” said Mack. ‘You can settle your per- 
sonal difficulties later. If jail would do you 
any good, Larrimore, I’d see that you went 
there. But I got sent up myself once or twice 
when I was your age. It didn’t help me any. 
It was hard work that straightened me out. 
You and Larsen can have another chance at 
that. You’re going to bull cook for Gust, 
from now on, till you make good. If you pre- 
fer not to, I’ll trot you out before the whole 
crew right after breakfast, tell them the whole 
yarn, and give you fifty feet running start. 
And after the crowd—and Gust—get through 
with you, you'll go to jail anyway.” 

“‘ Ay tank ay bull cook,” called Larsen from 

is hammock. 


‘Well, Larrimore?” 
“All right,” he grunted surlily. 
“Good. Ifyou py do your work honestly, 
ou’ll. get on with him all right. And Dean, 
Y think there’ll be an office job for you in the 
morning.” 
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of pictures, tells you all about the lat- 
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them. Right valiantly and skilfully did the 


Black Knight play his sword. Standing firm 
and straight as any tree of the forest, with his 
back to the doorway of the mill, he laid about 
him doughtily and with such good effect that 
more than one of the men-at-arms was 
stretched lifeless at his feet. The others, dis- 
mayed, drew fearfully away from this tower 
of steel that their weapons could not touch. 
Whereat De Maltroit, who was now clad in his 
mail, cursed them. 

“On, on, ye craven curs!” he roared. 
“Wilt let one nameless churl best ye? On, 
and bear him down by numbers! See, I come 
to thine aid!” 

So saying, Fulke de Maltroit moved to 
where his great war-horse stood. Thus encour- 
aged, the wavering men-at-arms rushed forward 
in a body, hacking and hammering at the 
Black Knight with sword and mace, thrusting 
at him with spear and bill, while one piled 
brushwood on the fire that they might better 
see what they were at. Madly the fight raged, 
the leaping flames lighting up the scene with 
a weird red glare. And of so great a fierceness 
was the onslaught that the knight could not 
guard himself, skilfully though he wielded his 
weapon. Well was it for him that his mail 
shielded him, for the blows of his assailants, 
penetrating his defense, rained upon head 
and limb. Valiant fighter though he was, the 
Black Knight could not stand against that 
combined attack. Soon it seemed he must 
fall, for now De Maltroit was mounting his 
steed and preparing to charge down with his 
lance upon the unmounted knight. Fighting 
desperately, with almost superhuman strength, 
the Black Knight, catching fierce blows on his 
shield, accounted for yet another of his oppo- 
nents. As he did so one of the men-at-arms 
aimed a mighty blow at him with a great 
mace. Hastily the Black Knight strove to 
ward off the stroke with his shield, but he 
was able only to turn it aside slightly so 
that it caught him glancingly on the 
shoulder and beat him to his knee. With 
shouts of exultation the men-at-arms surged 
forward. 

Came at that instant the pounding of hoofs 
from out the forest behind the mill, and a 
great black war-horse, with a tiny figure on 
its back, thundered down on the rear of the 
surprised men-at-arms. ing that a 
body of horse was upon them, they broke in 
confusion and scattered right and left, while 
De Maltroit in alarm wheeled his horse as 
though he would flee. Respited, the Black 
Knight got him to his feet as the great horse 
pulled up beside him. 

“Verily, friend knight,” exclaimed Wace 
the Jester, grinning hugely as he slid to the 
ground, ‘“‘those be wise knaves since they fly 
from Folly as from a plague!” 

“By the rood!” the Black Knight cried, 
amazed. “What witchcraft is this? I had 
pout thee lurking behind me with the 

ry!” 

“Nay, no witchcraft, but the wisdom of a 
fool!” grinned Wace. “TI did but climb down 
the mill sail while yon knaves entertained 
themselves and slipt unnoticed to the wood 
where thy noble steed was tethered!” 

“By my hilt!” cried the Black Knight as 
he swung himself into the saddle and took 
lance in hand, “a right valiant fool art thou! 
Now may I battle with yonder traitor as a true 
knight should!” 

So saying, he put spur to his steed and gal- 
loped toward De Maltroit, who had now re- 
covered from his first alarm’ and was preparing 
to do battle. The men-at-arms, also, seeing 
how they had been tricked, were beginning to 
form their ranks afresh, whena party of horse- 
men rode up out of the gloom. On see- 
ing them the boy—the young lord Roland— 
ran forward, and close on his heels lumbered 
Wace the Jester. 

“Father—my father!” cried the boy. 

The leading horseman, who was Cerdic of 
cena gave an exclamation of thankful- 


et Now heaven be praised thou art safe!” 
And he caught the boy up on his saddle be- 
fore him. Then a quick command left his lips 
and the setatenae bee down upon the men- 
at-arms of De Maltroit so that they broke 
and fled precipitately into the forest. 

Thereupon Sir Fulke de Maltroit, realizing 
that his cause was lost, swore a deep oath of 
disappointment and wrath, and, setting lance 
in rest, dashed fiercely at the Black Knight. 








The two met, in the dim glow of the dying 
(Concluded on page 65) 
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all price. Hence he is just in the right mood 
to wish you all a Merry Christmas. 

I met a bunch of real Scouts and Scout 
men at Bear Mountain this summer, all of 
whom were guests of that Santa Claus on 
our Executive Board, Mr. Barron Collier. 
The company included a Governor, a Major 
General, numerous minor officers of both Army 
and Navy, and also Commander Byrd, who is 
now on his way to the South Pole, accompanied 
by a Boy Scout. 

At the wonderful Conference of Scout 
Executives, at second mess, I had the privilege 
of sitting next to Mr. Putnam, who was at that 
time expecting the arrival of the three Boy 
Scouts from their “Darkest Africa” exploring 
expedition. 


T THE Scout Executive Conference, I 
also was delighted to meet the Director of 
the Boy Scout International Bureau, Mr. 
Hubert Martin, from England, so Uncle Sam, 
in my person, hobnobbed with John Bull, in 
the person of this splendid Englishman, while 
the great old Scout, the Assistant Chief Com- 
missioner from Canada, Mr. John Stiles, sat 
at our elbow and smiled a contagious smile. 
I here and now wish them all the merriest of 
Christmases. 
Of course I was more than pleased to find 


world is better because of the life one lives. 
Success in life does not consist of bonds and 
large bank accounts, although these things 
may or may not accompany success. Success 
consists in playing the game fairly, squarely 
and bravely. By so doing one will cause all 
the good Christmas legends to come true, one 
will even hear the half-smothered tinkle of the 
church bells, that story tells us, ring under 
ground on Christmas eve. 

The unhappy “practical” materialist will 
say that this is impossible. Of course it is for 
him, for he has closed his ears and smothered 
the sound of the merry bells that are ringing in 
all our hearts on Christmas eve. A Boy Scout 
puts some of the joy of Christmas into every 
day of the Magy but that, however, does not 
prevent m_ hanging up his stocking 
Christmas eve ms jumping out of bed before 
daylight, Christmas morning, to see what the 
jolly old Saint has left for him. 

Some of us may look old and gray but none 
of us can ever forget the delightful suspense 
and titiliating anticipation with which we 
tiptoed downstairs, by candlelight, Christ- 
mas morning, to see what wonderful things 
our stocking contained. O*Boy! 

I can now, in imagination, smell the wood 
smoke of the smoldering cinders and wonder 
how old Santa got down there without burn- 


“During the filming of“Old Ironsides” Unpleasant and dangerous colds and that our brother over the border, our brother _ ing his feet. Thank the good Lord for those 
I had to work in raw wind and cold, coughs—manyof the sicknesses which over the water, as well as our brother from memories! And now let us all, young and 
keep away from fun and play— Chile and myself were all in perfect accord old, wish a Merry Christmas to our brother 
wet weather. Often I was soaked to ray girs. P th in our faith in Scouting for boys. We believe Scouts who are on their adventurous way to 
the skin and chilled to the bone. In tft right in the throat. Smi that Scouting consists, not in strings of the South Pole. May success be theirs and 
fact. in almost all of my pictures I have Brothers’ Cough Drops will protect Merit Badges or many medals—although such may old Santa, driving a team of penguins, 
? YP you! And they’re good candy! things are good as showing our interest in the meet them there with his old hearty and 
to face some bad exposure. And a program—not in Good Turns done for credit famous cry of 
picture actor has to be his own doctor marks, but in learning how so to live that the ME RRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL! 


on location. That is why I always 
carry a few of Smith Brothers’ Cough 
Drops along with me. They are 
wonderful for preventing colds and 


sore throats.” new Menthol. 
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+| CL, Cuba; CN, Morocco; CP, Bolivia; CR, 


Portuguese colonies; CS, Portugal; CV, Ru- 
mania; CW, Uruguay; CZ, Monaco; D, Ger- 
many; "EA, Spain; EG or M, England; EI, 
Ireland; EL, Liberia; ES, Esthonia; ET, 
Ethiopia; F, France and colonies; HA, Hun- 
gary; HB, Switzerland; HC, Ecuador; HH, 
Haiti; HI, Dominican Republic; HJ, Colombia; 
HR, Honduras; HS, Siam; I, Italy; J, Japan; 
LA, Norway; LO, Argentina; LZ, Bul- 
garia; NU, United States; OA, Peru; OH, 
Finland; OK, Czechoslovakia; ON, Belgium 
and colonies; OU, Denmark; PA, Holland; PJ, 


TS, Sarre; UH, Hedjaz; UI, Dutch East 
Indies; UL, Luxemburg; UN, Jugoslavia; UO, 
Austria; VE, Canada; VH, Australia; VO, New- 
foundland; VP, English Colonies; VT, India; 
XA, Mexico; XG, China; YA, Afghanistan; 
YH, New Hebrides; YI, Iraq; YL, Lettonia; 
YM, Danzig; YN, Nicaragua; YS, San Salva- 
dor; YV, Venezuela; ZA, Albania; ZK, New 
Zealand; ZP, Paraguay, and ZS, South Africa. 

Officially an amateur is described as “a duly 
authorized person who is interested in radio 
technique solely with a personal object and 
without pecuiiary interest.” 
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Curacao; PK, Dutch East Indies; PP, Brazil; “‘Sparks” Chard suggests that all amateurs RC 
PZ, Surinam; RA, Russia; RV, Persia; RX, paste these prefixes in their radio notebooks ose 
Panama; RY, Lithuania; SM, Sweden; SP, for quick reference, because they are extremely N. 
P Poland; SU, Egypt; SV, Greece; TA, Turkey; helpful in revealing the country where the = 
TF, Iceland; TG, Guatemala; TI, Costa Rica; signals originate. Ww. 
is, 
7 mei 
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Have you an amateur radio license? ...... 
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Type of radio transmitter used .......... 
What wave-length do you use?.......... 


How long interested in radio? ........... 








What cities are you in touch with by radio? .... 
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Send photo of your radio station if available. 
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camp fire, with a crash that made the echoes 
to ring again. De Maltroit’s lance struck the 
Set No. 902 
































“ shield of his opponent squarely with a shock 
il that forced the Black Knight’s steed back 
a upon its haunches. But the spear of the Black 
we Knight took De Maltroit full on the helm so 
- that he was lifted clear out of the saddle and 
; hurled to the ground, amidst a shout of ap- 
ll An Ideal Gift = rome? oe See peay. ns 
to the earth, the Cc night bent over 
"i ALL ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION || fatten enemy, and drawing his dagger held the 
n BOYS at last, here as Senuine aluminum model air- point to De Maltroit’s throat. 
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re and full instructions for assembly. Pliers only tool necessary. ° y reat as ye y 4 
1 See ieeecal blebs Sees ase, || Yield me tono nameless churl!” é % V4 

Great fun, learn how to make and fly airplanes. The Black Knight now opened the ventaille 
e Jobbers, dealers and schools write for discounts. of his helmet, and as De Maltroit gazed upon 
se Zhe ilinstration below shows cory, method of assembly. The 1 | that strong, noble face he started violently. 













































































“ x ys ec -.@ 
s “Yield thee,” exclaimed the Black Knight / 
“ a ° in ringing tones, “to Richard of England!”’ 11S ear I want 
: (/ ; “I yield me thy true prisoner,” the con- 
44 ' quered knight muttered sullenly, and the 
- 2 King, withdeawing his weapon, allowed him Ss l ” 
to get to his feet. t 
“9 And now Cerdic of Moorsdale came forward a an cy Tool Chest 
se and bent his knee before Richard. 
id L- Rhee pee Monee thee, my liege,” be — 
ae claimed with great emotion, ‘for the life that : : : " 
er = Shove baat Gd hey es Gael ee aac Christmas is the best time to ask for a Stanley 
a “Nay, thank me not, noble Cerdic,” the Tool Chest. You can get more fun out of a 
a 3B] || King replied, raising him. “’Tis not to me Stanley Tool Chest than any other gift you 
id os : that thou owest thy son’s safety, but to the can think of. Think of all the thi 
The Mount Carmel Mfg. Co. || %840™ of 2 fool! It had gone hard both with . a: Fe agama oa 2 oo 
Dept. B, Mount Carmel, Conn. it alter the ow tage oslaggeony of Feoches- Pind rey ecrr ge rip grr Py ce = 8 
‘ . 
brain!” ere are many difierent ey ioo ts. 
is “Hal Sayest thou so, my liege?” cried They range in price from $5 to $95. Here are 
erdic, and signed to the dwarf to draw nigh, ori rtm 
the which he did with much grandeur. three moderate a = <souage Set No. 904 
“Never,” continued Cerdic, “did fool serve has 12 tools in an oak cabinet. It costs $15. 
aeane eae ee , From this hour thou Set No. 902 has 20 tools in an oak cabinet and 
art no longer thrall but free man!” 
a ,0n hearing this the dwarf gave a shrill cry i: $25. Spa vt 4s 2 wae rea spe $10. 
: of delight. comes with a simple plan ows how to 
0, “Gramercy, good uncle, for thy boon!” he make your own cabinet. 
“m exclaimed. “But of thy courtesy answer me 
this: If the thrall victorious becometh the free You can see these and other Stanley sets at 
* she ee oe aceon a the free man conquered become the your hardware dealer’s. Ask him for free Stanley 
a cote, nS Re And he glanced meaningly at De Maltroit Catalog No. Sr35 which describes Stanley 
= TUL LOS Ea] SM te foe llnatrated catalors whe wes ceadiog dejoctaty any -. - Tool Sets. Ask also for list of 25 Stanley Plans 
name er “*He shall live,” ing replied for Cerdic. : make many useful things 
Hy 3. 50 THES SAME CO. “‘ But his lands are forfeit, and he must get him which show how to . See and 
a4 = Breen 2 be eo away from wg ro cea nor come nigh unto cost only 10c apiece. If he cannot supply you 
1 & Poser it again under penalty of death! But, come i i ising 
sa BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE noble Cerdic, let us away, for I would partake aa eo abe ~— eel el Adverti 
ks cra \orequined by the Act of Cousress of August 24, | the hospitality of thy house. After the vic- ie ad ey Works, New Britain, Conn. 
1913, of BOYS’ LIFE,‘ published monthly at New York, | tory cometh the feasting, the which, I wot, w 
sly N. ¥.. for Oct, Ist, 1928. State of New York, County | ;°> : 8, , oe 
wl of New Yous, Belore me, a notary publle, in aud forthe | have earned right hardly!” The best tools are the cheapest to use 
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Don’t Forget 


Mother, Dad, Aunt, Uncle 
and all the Grown-ups 


Be Sure to Show Them This Special Invitation 


Parents and all grown-up friends of boys are invited to sub- 
scribe, in combination with the boy’s own subscription, for any 
of these “favorites” among popular magazines 


At Special Saving Price 


BOYS’ LIFE has secured the cooperation of these publishers 
for the sole benefit of adult relatives and friends of the boys who 
read BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Send All Orders to 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


2 Park Avenue, Box F, New York City 
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Puzzlecralt? 





With the busy Christmas season so close 

at hand, let’s say “Merry Christmas” 
to each other and then look over the list of 
prize-winners. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 


Harwell Howard, $2. M.F. Maury Osbome, 
$1. Russell Danielson, $1. 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 

(Solvers of all puzzles in July, August, and 
September.) Charles D. Darsie, $2. Paul 
Althouse, $2. Ormond K. Lay, $2. 


An Oratorical Acrostic 


(Prize Puzzle) 
ik, Aa te th. ae ce 
x 8 36 — — 52 15 6 33 
x — 60 — 48 —- 2 206 — 
R 5O Sees See 
x 3 20 6 1 6 — 62 9 
x 31 42 — §7 65 40 23 49 
z 6 @ — ~@ tt 8: 2 
. 2 Se aa Ss 
B66 es ee SH GS. OS: Be 
x: .@ 46 Gg = “—: 55 22°43 
xX 22 10 53 —- 41 —- 37 — 
SS Te S11 ae 


READING Across: 1. The study of language 
in connection with history. 2. Quality. 3. 
Victorious. 4. Repulsing sharply. 5. A talk 
with one whose views are sought for publica- 
tion. 6. A high naval officer. 7. Soldiers 
carry these on their backs. 8. Pertaining to 
the force exerted by water. 9. Bazaars. 1o. 
A short novel. 11. The act of going over a 
play before its public presentation. 12. Some- 
what yellow. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (indicated by stars) will 
spell the name of a famous American orator 
who was, at one time, Governor of Virginia. 
The letters represented by the figures from 1 
to 69 will spell his ringing tribute to liberty. — 
HARWELL Howarop. 


A “‘Stately’’ King’s Move. 
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By beginning at a certain letter and following 
the king’s move in chess (which is one square 
at a time in any direction) the abbreviations 
of the names of twenty-one States may be 
spelled out. The path from one name to 
another is continuous.—ARTHUR VANDERSLUIS. 


Novel Acrostic 


All of the words contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and placed one 
below another, in the order here given, one of 
the rows of letters will spell the name of the 
most southerly town of Europe. 

Reapinc Across: 1. Onset. 2. Pertaining 
to the sea. 3. To reach a destination. 4. Sa- 
cred. 5. A public brawl or fight. 6. A royal 
residence.—THOMAS KIRKPATRICK. 


Double Acrostic 

My primals spell joined; my finals, declares; 
read in connection, two revered words appear. 

Reapinc Across: 1. Renders unsuitable. 
2. Swimming. 3. The name of two of the 
Bahama Islands. 4. A writing-pad. 5. Com- 
vlete. 6. Flows or leaks away gradually.— 
Grecory A. KENT. 
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Hidden Biblical Characters 


The name of one Biblical character is con- 
cealed in each of the eight following sentences. 
All are names of women. 

1. An ugly scowl will mar your face. 

2. I would like vety much to go. 

3. She trimmed a very smart hat for her. 

4. She gave her finest, her best, to her friends. 

5. Men who keep in a rut have small success. 

6. They gave the toreador cash enough to 
fill a bowl. 

7. To the superstitious Anna ominous signs 
appeared in the sky. 

8. A defeated team always gives a rah, rah 
rah, for their opponent.—Harry L. MILLer. 


Oh-Gee 
I 


1. Add o to a friend and make a jewel. 
2. To a preposition and make a grain. 3. To 
human beings and make a sign. 4. To a 
small place of captivity and make to unclose. 
5. Toa tree and make to think. 6. To wander 
and make a fruit. 7. To peruse and make a 
mountain nymph. 8. To a vine and make 
sheep-like. 9. To employ and make a York- 
shire river. 10. To vacate and make egg- 
shaped. 


II 


1. Add G to venerable and make a metal. 
2. To edge and make stern. 3. To a. boy and 
make happy. 4. To a series and make to 
expand. 5. To speak and make a channel. 
6. To undo and make to hold fast. 7. To 
degraded and make flush. 8. To an easy 
pace and make to risk. 9. To exterior and 
make a disease. 10. To make circular and 
make earth. Mark GARLINGHOUSE. 


Transpositions 


EXAMPLE: Transpose wrong and make to 
hide. ANsweR: Evil, veil. In the same way 
transpose. 

1. A title, and make part of a horse. 2. 
A hard substance, and make black. 3. To 
pull apart, and make to set an estimate upon. 
4. Above, and make to wander. 5. Belonging 
to May, and make a kind of potato. 6. A 
cicatrix, and make vehicles. 7. A vessel, and 
make parts of the human frame. 8. To, 
weary, and make a ceremony. 9g. A tiny 
particle, and make a paragraph. 10. Rodents, 
and make a luminary. 11. A speck, and make 
a big book. 12. A pair of horses and make a 
companion. 13. To pound, and make to aid. 
14. Fastens and make to whirl. 

When these transpositions have been rightly 
made, the initials of the new words will spell 
something heard on all sides —REGINALD 
WALTERS. 


Answers to November Puzzles 


NovEMBER PrmaAt Acrostic. Pilgrim 
Fathers. 1. Pumpkin. 2. Indians. 3. Land- 
ing. 4. Ganders. 5. Riddles. 6. Intrude 
7. Muskrat. 8. Feather. 9. America. . to 
Turkeys. 11. Hatchet. 12. English. 13. Re- 
joice. 14. Sampled. 

CONNECTED Worp-square._ I. Metes, 
Ethel, there, eerie, sleet. II. Amass, matin, 
atone, since, sneer. III. Trial, Romeo, 
image, aegis, loess. IV. Ravel, anode, vomit, 
edict, Letty. 

ENDLESS CHAIN. 1. Beast. 2. Stone. 3. 
Never. 4. Erode. 5. Demon. 6. Onset. 
7. Ethic. 8. Ichor. 9. Oread. 10. Adobe. 

NuMERICAL EnicMA. Books are counselors 
that cannot flatter. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. Burgee. 1. Stub, bust. 
2. Luna, ulna. 3. Aver, rave. 4. Toga, goat. 
5. Live, evil. 6. Need, Eden. 

Dovste Acrostic. Primals, Democratic; 
finals, Republican. Reading across: 1. Door. 
2. Ease. 3. Mop. 4. Ohau. 5. Curb. 6. 
Real. 7. Anti. 8. Talc. 9. Iota. 1o. Clan. 

Hippen Forest. Across: 1. Suburban. 
2. Calendar. 3. Abundant. 4. Reélects. 5. 
Lustrous. 6. Emphatic. 7. Terribly. 8. 
Oculists. 9. Accorded. 10. Keepsake. From 
1 to 73, red cedar—sycamore—scrub—pine— 
laurel—aspen—bur oak—locust—linden—al- 
der—Sitka—beech—bass. 

Some SquirmMinGc SNAKES. Begin at 1, boa 
constrictor; 6, copperhead; 32, cobra; 56, 
rattler; 21, anaconda; 42, viper; 45, asp; 
61, garter; 59, python. 
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THE GREATEST PRIZE STORY EVER WRITTEN FOR BOYS 


BOYS’ LIFE is happy to announce the beginning of the 
FOUR THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE STORY 


This award, sponsored by BOYS’ LIFE, was given for the best serial 
written around the Scout Oath and Law—a real Scout story 


|» Sr. ed was a boy from the West who being left an 
orphan came to Boston with an ambition to enter the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. Lacking friends and influ- 
ence Rodney found he had to surmount many great ob- 
stacles in order to gain even recognition, let alone an 
Appointment. Also, he discovered the greatest asset he 
had was his Scout training, his faithfulness t> the Scout 
Oath and Law. 

If you ever wanted something—something worth while 
—something worth a struggle to get, don’t miss 


THREE POINTS OF HONOR 
By Russell Gordon Carter 
Beginning in the January Issue 


SIF I III ISTO 


“Gasping and choking, he increased 
his efforts. A jerk, a pause, then 
another jerk—it seemed that he must 
go on in that way until his strength 
failed and he pitched forward, inert, 
upon the body he was dragging. Each 
time he jerked at it he felt that it be- 
came heavier, harder to move. Yes, 
his strength was failing. . . ” 


Fighting madly for life Rodney lit- 
tle thought he was acting the hero. 
He little knew he was fulfilling his 
destiny—that more than saving a life 
he was creating his own career! 


Js | 
’ 12 Big Issues for $2.00 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
Park Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross out two), please 
send BOYS’ LIFE for six months, one year, two years 
(cross out two), beginning with the. .......... number. 
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Books for Christmas and All 


Draims, by James Boyd. Published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

In a beautiful edition with illustrations in 
color and pen and ink decorations by N. C. 
Wyeth, this story of a boy who grew up under 
threat of war and came to manhood during the 
Revolution is published for young people. 

The story is of North Carolina folk, and its 
hero is John Fraser, son of an American mother 
and a Scotch father. He is proud of his good 
family, self-conscious in his desire to be a 











y eZ 
Illustration from “Drums” (Scribner) 


fine gentleman, egotistical a bit, yet withal 
attractive. Over the talk of war he broods, 
oppressed at the thought of it, distressed at his 
own sensations: he had dreamed of being a 
great adventurer and hero, yet when the 
possibility of war comes near he shrinks from 
it, from the thought of the division it must 
make amongst his friends, from the thought 
that he must decide where his own loyalty 
lies. 

When war actually comes he sees mob vio- 
lence directed against some of his friends in 
such a way that he is revolted, yet he goes 
to his home intending to join the American 
forces. His father has fought at Culloden and 
tells him something of the horrors of that fight 
and its aftermath, then persuades John to go 
to England in order to attend to the safe in- 
vestment of the money he has accumulated. 
A year in London—on the fringe of smart 
society—shows John how much of folly and 
viciousness there is in it. Then a series of 
curious chances brings him to the ship in which 
John Paul Jones is going to France. Once 
there, he. waits two years for the chance to sail 
as one of Jones’s crew, is wounded in the 
fight of the Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis 
and invalided home. Once more he fights for 
his country; his puzzle of divided loyalty 
solved, his false ideas swept away, he finds 
himself humbled over his follies and his uncer- 
tainties, but at last on the way to firmness and 
confidence of character. 

John Fraser is finely portrayed, and he is 
surrounded by interestingly drawn people, 
most unusual of all, perhaps, the fine and 
foolish Sir Nat. The picture of the Army 
marching past 
John’s home which 
takes up the final 
pages is worth 
reading the book 
for,were it not soin- 
teresting through- 
out as it is. 


Clearing 
Weather, by 
Cornelia Meigs. 
Published by Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.00. 

A story of sea 
and_ ships _ this, 
against the back- 
ground of those un- 
happy years imme- 
diately after the Revolution and before the 
adoption of the Constitution, years whose diffi- 
culties probably few of us realize, coming as 
they did as a brief period between two im- 
portant events. 

Its shipyard has been the life of Branscombe; 
so, when the owner fell ill after hard times 
and false friends had brought him to poverty, 
his young nephew was left to carry on as best 
he could in a time when there was no demand 
for ships. In these difficulties he finds a friend 
who, as his partner, helps him to carry out his 
idea for saving the town’s one industry. © They 
build the beautiful /ocasta and the new partner 
sails away in her for a long, strange voyage, 
while Nicholas Drury struggles at home with 
ever-increasing difficulties. But these diffi- 
culties finally find solution and the Drury ship- 
yard sees prosperity ahead as the Constitution 
is adopted and the country feels the stir of 
returning activity. 

Well told, with well-drawn and interesting 














Illustration from “Lords 
of the Wild” (Morrow) 





for postage. 
readers in planning their purchases. 


EREWITH we bring our book notes as near up to date as we can; yet 
books are still coming in, so probably we shall give you more sugges- 
tions in January. With this issue, in response to many requests from 
readers, we add the price of each book of which we give notice. 
local book store does not carry any book among these which you desire, 
or if there is no book store convenient to your home, you may order any 
of these books through the Supply Department of the Boy Scouts of 
America, No. 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
books send money order or check for the price of the book plus ten cents 
We hope the addition of prices will be of service to our 


If your 


In ordering one of these 











characters, adventure and scenes in far-away 
lands, this book is of high quality among the 
various juveniles. 


The Story of Napoleon, by Mabell 
S.C. Smith. Published by Thomaff Y. Crowell 
Company. $2.50. 

The boy who is interested in a military hero 
—and what boy is not?—in reading of Na- 
poleon’s battles and successes, will find this 
book immensely entertaining. And through 
its picture of political events, battles and 
conquests is revealed the egotism and self- 
seeking that were Napoleon’s outstanding 
characteristics, while the tragic consequences 
that his wars brought France are suggested 
together with analysis of the good which he 
brought to the government by codification of 
laws and establishment of procedure in many 
departments. 

The portrait of Napoleon is never a pleasing 
one, but he should be known to young readers 
since, as a man who by his mounting ambition, 
ability, utter ruthlessness, and some mysterious 
quality of personality that gained for him de- 
votion beyond that which the man rising to 
power always has from those who wish to rise 
with him, he is a figure of vital importance in 
the history of his time, and for the results of his 
work that developed long after his disappear- 
ance from the scene, 

Mrs. Smith analyzes Bonaparte. judicially, 
sanely and calmly, seeing the good which he 
did without ever adopting an attitude of hero 
worship. 


The Story of Youth, by Lothrop 
Stoddard. Published by the Cosmopolitan 
Book Co. $2.50. 

How boys and girls have lived, dressed, and 
been educated in different periods and in differ- 
ent lands is pictured carefully herein. We are 
told how Babylonian and Egyptian youth was 
trained, the Athenian and Spartan customs, 
something of the life of the Norsemen, and 
then crossing to Great Britain the author de- 
votes the remainder of this book to the life of 
young people there and in this country. We 
may regret there being nothing about the train- 
ing and life of French and Italian youth dur- 
ing later medieval and Renaissance times, 
but what is here is interesting and instructive. 


The Book of Indian Crafts and 
Indian Lore, by Julian Harris Salomon. 
Published by Harper & Brothers. Price, $3.50. 

The author of this book has been an eager 
student of Indian ways, and the results of his 
study and practice of Indian arts are now gath- 
ered into a richly illustrated book that is a 
mine of information and suggestion for the 
camp director, the Scoutmaster and the boy 
who has an interest in Indians, in making 
beautiful or useful articles of Indian wear 
or use, or in learning of the ways and arts of the 
Red man. 

Here one may learn how to make the simplest 
article like a whistle, or the most elaborate like 
a tipi or an Indian costume; he 
may learn to cook after Indian 
fashion; he may find out how to 
play games which came from 
the Indians, such as lacrosse 
and shinny; he will find direc- 
tions for Indian dances which 
are so import- 
ant a part of 
the Indian 
pageant which 
brings to a 
colorful close 
many Scout 
camps; and he 
may get an 
idea of Indian 
music from 
the few pages 
here included. 
In addition,he 
will find a ~ 


chapter of Indian names and a rich bibliog- 
raphy of Indian lore. For reference in handi- 
craft that has any relation to the Indian, 
and in Scout entertainments where a touch 
of Indian color is desired, this book will be of 
great value, while for pure interest, it will 
hold the attention of any reader; the author has 
succeeded in permeating his pages with his own 
enthusiasm. 


Tracks and Trails, by Leonard Rossel. 
Published by the Boy Scouts of America. 
$1.25. 

In a slight story frame, with boy characters 
and their grown-up relatives and friends, a 
wealth of nature lore in addition to informa- 
tion about animal tracks—with many draw- 
ings to show the particular points that dis- 
tinguish animal “signatures,” is presented in 
a tastefully made volume quite lavishly illus- 
trated with animal and bird photographs and 
pen-and-ink drawings. Chapters on ‘“ How to 
Photograph Animals and Birds,” by Clinton 
G. Abbott, and “Hints on Making Track 
Casts,” by E. Lawrence Palmer, form an 
appendix to the book. 





(Scribner) 
Once There Was a Prince, by Aldis 


Dunbar. 
$2.00. 
Here is one of the really exceptional stories 
of the season, a story excellently written, that 
gives a sense of actuality though its scene is 
far away and long ago and its adventures are 
strange. Every young reader will love Prince 
Lillo who broke out of his luxurious imprison- 
ment and took upon himself hardship and labor 
for the sake of the people over whom he was to 
tule. And no less favorite characters will be 
Blaize, the page as courageous as his young 
master, old Bastian the huntsman and Ber- 
trand the exile. The whole story moves 
swiftly to a conclusion that will leave the reader 
happy, and the happier in the acquaintance of 
more fine book characters to whose company 
he may return when he will. 


Wild Animal Inter- 
views, by W. T. Hornaday. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

Probably no one writes with 
more knowledge or sympathy 
about wild animals than Dr. 
Hornadayand 
here he pre- 
sents for us 
what he con- 
siders to be 
the wild ani- 
mal’s point of 
view. If 
these _inter- 
views hereally 
suggests to us 
a character in 
each case and 


Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Original illustration from ing. Perhaps 
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view with the old bull buffalo who is on his 
way from his winter quarters into the Yellow- 
stone. He travels back and forth spring and 
fall twenty-nine miles, all by himself. We are 
all familiar with volumes of nature stories. 
This one of Dr. Hornaday’s brings a fresh man- 
ner to the telling of these stories of the wild. 


War Path and Cattle Trail, ‘by 
Hubert E. Collins. Published by William 
Morrow & Co. $3.50. 























Cover illustration from “Swords of the 
Sea” (Knopf) 


Mr. Collins as a boy of eleven years went 
from his home in Iowa-to join his brother, the 
owner of the Red Fork Ranch on the Chisholm 
Trail. Here he lived for some time, becoming 
familiar with all sorts of characters who stopped 
at the ranch in passing, for his brother ran 
a trading store in connection with the ranch 
and had a large cattle corral so that the drivers 
of big herds stopped there as well as the 
freighters, the stage coaches, and Indians. 
Ralph Collins was a friend to many of the 
Indians, who took into that same friendship 
his young brother, so that the author had the 
advantage of really knowing some of the In- 
dian chiefs, among them Chief Joseph. The 
book is fascinating reading and gives a splendid 
picture of a life that could hardly be found 
anywhere to-day. 


Rumbling Wings, by Arthur C. Parker. 
— by Doubleday, Doran and Company. 
3.00. 

The author of The Indian How Book tells 
a series of entertaining legends of the Seneca 
and Onondaga Indians which he learned in his 
boyhod among them. There is much of magic 
in these tales, there are evil medicine men and 
talking animals, but each one carries a lesson 
summed up by the Indian chief Rumbling 
Wings in telling phrase like ‘‘The treasure you 
seek is where it is, and when you find it, it is 
where it always has been”; and ‘‘When you 
are angry at your victim, don’t forget that 
there are hunters after your own skin”’; “The 
salt of wisdom finds no welcome on a foolish 
man’s tongue”; and “Though mighty and 
strong, the weapons of evil always strike back 
on the heads of those who wield them.” Each 
of these is illustrated with an interesting story 
told by the old chief to his nephew, Skunny 
Wundy, or with an adventure of that enter- 
prising youth who drives witches from a swamp, 
gets the better of Gone Goose, the medicine 
man, and tamed Wind Boys and Wood Pyg- 
mies. Mr. Parker has avoided the speech 
that has been adopted by writers as proper to 
Indians, and which has become rather common- 
place, for the more natural which yet suggests 
the primitive and the legendary. Not only 
will this book be delightful to boys not above 
reading a tale with a bit of magic in it, but 
they may find, stories with which they should 
make a hit at any campfire. 


OF SEA AND AIR 


Historic Airships, by Rupert Sargent 
Holland. Published by Macrae-Smith. $4.00. 

In a very handsome book with attractive 
illustrations in color, Mr. Holland tells the 
story of aviation beginning with early efforts 
and coming down to the story of the Jtalia 
disaster. 


An Alphabet of Aviation, by Paul 
Jones. Published by Macrae-Smith. $2.00. 

With many illustrations, some in color, the 
authors have prepared a book which answers 
those matters about aviation which probably 
most people would be a little ashamed to ask 
anyone to explain to them. It is conveniently 
arranged under topics so that you may find 
an explanation of controls, of keel surface, of 
the joy-stick, and so forth. Many illustrations 
are in color. 


December 
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FOR ALL BOYS 

Corking Good Tales 
of Adventure 
for Boy Scouts 


<~ gill \ 





M.\ 
By the author of the $2,000 Beacon 


Hill Bookshelf Prize Story, 
‘“*The Trade Wind’ 


CLEARING 
WEATHER 


By Cornelia Meigs 


1 OW ENG 


Young Nicholas Drury, in this splendid tale of 
the days immediately following the Revolution, 
maintains a New England shipyard against great 
odds and sends out a ship to blaze a trail of trade 
for his country and which, after an adventurous 
journey around the world, comes safely home, 
scarred but triumphant. With 4 illustrations in color 


and 17 in black-and-white by Frank Dobias. $2.00 


THE DERELICT 


By Charles Nordhoff 


Captured by an elusive German raider, marooned 
on a lonely South Sea atoll, threatened with extinc- 
tion by a typhoon, united by peril in a desperate 
man hunt, the hero of ‘‘ The Pearl Lagoon” and his 
native companions recover, through a strange chain 
of perilous chances, a mysterious derelict with its 
unexpected cargo. With 4 illustrations by Courtney 
Allen. $2.00 


SHIPS AND 
SAILORS: 


Tales of the Sea 
By Stanley Rogers 


A book packed with true and 
thrilling tales of shipwrecks, 
mutinies and sea fights, of re- 
markable boat journeys, of sea 
mysteries, of pirates and treas- 
ure ships. Wath frontispiece in 
color and 133 text illustrations by the author. 





$2.50 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S 
BOOK OF THE SEA 


By T. C. Bridges 


The sea, its romance, its storms and dangers, the 
creatures that live in it, pirates and wrecks and sea 
serpents, and all its strange myths and legends—a 
book full of colorful incidents exhaling the tang of 
the sea. Wéith 107 illustrations in color and in 


black-and-white. $2.00 


STOWAWAY AND 
OTHER STORIES 
FOR BOYS 


Selected by Wilhelmina Harper 


A splendid collection of stories from The Youth's 
Companion by such well-known authors as Harford 
Powel, Jr., Charles Boardman Hawes, Ben Ames 
Williams, Honoré Willsie Morrow, etc. Here are 
exciting stories of the athletic field, of the woods 
and the wilderness. Wéith 8 illustrations. $2.00 


MATU THE 
IROQUOIS 


By E. G. Cheney 


A vigorous tale of the 
earliest days of American 
history in which an Indian 
boy and a young white man 
meet in the Far West and 
join hands against their 
commonenemy. With 6 il- 
lustrations by W. M. Berger. 

$2.00 





If you are interested in reading 
let us send you our free catalogue 
of interesting books for boys. 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 


1928 


| Central America. 





Lindbergh’s Overland and 
Overseas Flights. A map by Ernest 
Clegg. Published by The John Day Co. $2.00. 

A beautifully made map showing Lind- 
bergh’s various trips from the time of his work 
as an air-mail pilot to his flight to Mexico and 
The map is clear and a 
study of it will give a good deal more than just 
Colonel’s Lindbergh’s accomplishments. 


Conquering the Air, by Archibald 
Williams. Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons- 
$2.00. 

Here is a new, revised and enlarged edition 
of an excellent book that tells the story of 
aircraft from the early efforts to accomplish- 
ments as recent as the trans-Atlantic, trans- 
Pacific and Good Will flights. It is perhaps 
the most complete book on the romance of 
aircraft that we have. 


Famous Seamen of America. 
Chosen and arranged by Hanson Hart Webster 
and Ella M. Powers. Published by the T. Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.00. 

These famous seamen who won their laurels, 
some in war and some in peace, are presented 
here as they are pictured by writers almost as 
numerous as the chapters. Several, however, 
are from the pen of James Fenimore Cooper. 
The book gives a fleeting glance at America 
on the sea. 


Yankee Ships 
Sailors, by James Barnes. Published by 
the Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Splendid stories of various experiences of our 
sailors that are less well known than the big 
events and most outstanding heroes that ap- 
pear in all our history books. 


The Clipper Ship, by Hawthorne 
Daniel. Published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.50. 

This book, which takes up the stories of 
various famous clipper ships, is richly illus- 
trated by Francis J. Rigney, well known to all 
readers of Boys’ Lire. 


OF INDIANS AND THE WEST 


Long Lance, by Chief Buffalo Child 
Long Lance. Published by the Cosmopolitan 
Book Co. $2.50. 

An Indian» tells of his own boyhood and 
youth, how his people lived and how their war- 
riors were trained. The author was brought up 
in northwestern Canada where the Indians 
were not influenced by the whites as early as 
in our Northwest, so that it was not until he 
was well grown that he went into the mission 
schools. He has been well educated, and his 
book is excellently written, and has some 
dramatic passages. 


Indian Heroes, by J. Walker Mc- 
Spadden. Published by T. Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.00. 

In this book the author really presents 
almost a history of the dealings of white men 
with the red, through his presentation of the 
causes and consequences of the wars which 
were made against the white settlers by red 
chieftains from the days of King Philip to the 
final attempts by Geronimo. An interesting 
book for the boy who cares to read about 
Indian fighting. _ 


The Shadow of the Iroquois, 
by Everett Mcieil. Published by the E. P. 
Dutton Co. $2.00. 

Another book in the series picturing events 
and adventures of French gallants in New 
France. A story with a mystery and plenty of 
adventure. 


“Old” Jim Bridger, by Edwin L. 
Sabin. Published by the T. Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.00. 

Mr. Sabin has made a story around the ex- 
periences of Bridger as .youth when he first 
went on the frontier. There are Indians and 
frontiersmen in constant conflict and the whole 
is probably a good picture of the existence of 
these early trappers in Indian country. 


Adventures of Theodore Roose- 
velt, by Edwin Emerson. Published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

An unattractive book physically, which is 
devoted mainly to Roosevelt’s hunting ex- 
periences. 


Little Brother of the Hudson, 
by James A. Braden. Published by Harper 
& Bros. $1.75. 

This story concerns a young American lad 
and his adventures among the Eries, a tribe 
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stories of 





CHAPTERS 


MILLER: The enthusiastic boy who SPERRY: Known widely for his gyro- 
tumbled off a cliff in Oklahoma in his first compass 
attempt to fly, now makes Curtiss planes— lighted the way of aviators and ships with 
his powerful searchlight brighter than the 
McMILLAN: Trains thunder across gi- Sun. 

gantic viaducts in safety because this man’s MATHEWS: He took up science to es- 
insatiable curiosity led him to explore the cape the ministry and saved the nation 
three billion a year by discovering iron that 
MOORE: Who went to the frigid north would not rust. 


each one faster than the last. 


atoms in concrete. 


to save terrified pulp-mill workers from 
weekly explosions, and made 
the paper industry safe. 
REESE: He turned millions 
of pounds of wartime TNT into 
a safe explosive for farmers. 
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book for Christmas | ,pprzss 


INDUSTRIAL 
EXPLORERS 


By MAURICE HOLLAND 


“‘As dramatic and interesting as the 


lives in the unknown parts of the 
world,’’ says Commander Byrd. 
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49 East 33rd Street, New York 

O I am enclosing $3.00, for which please send me a copy of 
INDUSTRIAL’ EXPLORERS. 
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BOY RIDERS OF THE ROCKIES 
OR CAMPING ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
By Frank H. Cheley 


14 Illustrations. $2.00 


Their sports, their hikes on foot and 
horseback, and camp life in its most won- 
derful and interesting form. 


GAME-LEGS 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A HORSE WITH 
A HEART 


By Arthur C. Bartlett 
_ Author of “* Leader of the 
Team”’ “The Sea Dog.’’ $1.75 
A true story of a horse and his boy mas- 
ter.. An intimacy which only a horse 
lover can understand. 


THE SEARCH FOR 
THE LOST MAIL PLANE 


A companion veleme to “Plleting the 
compe Ai Mal” $1.78" 
By Lewis E. Theiss 


Heroic stories of the U. S. Air Mail Pilots. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
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An Up-to-the-Minute Tale 
For An Up-to-the-Minute Boy 


THE KING 
OF THE AIR 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Author of “‘Across the Seven Seas,”’ etc. 


Around the world in ten days. The King of the Air 


had no end of exciting adventures and narrow escapes 
in this race to the death with the villain Schlestein. 
$1.75 





4 Illustrations 


THE SPLENDID 
BUCCANEER 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 
Author of “‘Pirates of the Delaware,”’ etc. 


A tale of the days of Captain Kidd—when pirates ruled 
the high seas and lawful traders must bow before the 
Black Flag. A story that moves to the tune of booming 
Long Johns and flashing swords. 4 Illustrations. $2.00 


THE SECOND ADVENTURE 
Two English boys in the Secret Service find startling adventure in Rumania. 
trations. $2.00 


THE LORD OF THE KOREAN HILLS By KENT CARR 


An English boy’s hair-raising adventures during the Korean Revolution. 4 gy et 
tions. 2.00 


DARING DEEDS OF SEA ROVERS 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 


Sea rovers of all ages, from the Phoenicians and Vikings down to the German and 
English rovers of the World War. Jilustrated. $2.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
227 South Sixth Street Philadelphia 
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6 Illus- 














You can be quickly cured, if you 


















THISCLASS RING $1.30 





Send te for 288-page book on stammering and 
pe degae Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 

11162 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 


® real printing. 
Any boy can operate a Kelsey 
Printing Outfit, and print 

real professionalcards,sta- 
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Being Prepared 


requires more than presence of mind and 
courage; it necessitates proper equipment, 
as well. 


The Ulster Official Boy Scout Knife is a 
veritable tool chest in itself; it is knife, awl, 
screwdriver, can opener, and bottle opener 
all in one. 












It means greater knife service for a much 
greater lenth of time. In fact, when you 
become too old to be a scout your “‘Uister” 
Knife will be as good as ever; 









mad. ‘by by vista 
DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Inc., Boy Senuts 
Ellenville, New York Knife 
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of Indians driven westward from their lands | 
west of the Genesee and finally completely 
destroyed by the Senecas. For readers who 
enjoy tales of Indian warfare this will prove 
interesting. 


The Flying V Mystery, by Joseph 
B. Ames.” Published by The Century Co. $1.75. 
The third and final volume in the series 
which began with “The Mounted Troop” and 
continued with “‘The Secret of Spirit Lake,” 
all of which were published in Boys’ Lire and 
were very popular with its readers. 


Frontier Days, edited by Oliver G. 
Swan. Published by Macrae-Smith. $5.00. 

An expensive book which hardly justifies its 
price, although it contains good material from 
authors like Bret Harte, Mark Twain, George 
B. Grinnell, and others. 


In Enemy Country, by James Wil- 
lard Schultz. Published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.75. 

James Willard Schultz tells the story which 
was told him by a Blackfoot Indian chief, 
the story of his lifein his own tribe, with 
the Crows and during his captivity with the 
Cheyennes. 


CONCERNING TRAVEL AND 
EXPLORATION 


The Road to Cathay, by Merriam 
Sherwood and Eleanor Mautz. Published by 
the Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

Tales of fabulous cities and gorgeous palaces 
and tremendous wealth as told by long-ago 
travelers of the western world to the eastern 
have been studied in conjunction by the au- 
thors of this book, who show how these 





accounts, by Marco Polo and Friar John, of. 
Plano Carpini and Friar William of Rubruquis, 
and Friar Odoric, agree, and agree with much 
knowledge that we have to-day. For readers 
who enjoy accounts of adventurous travel 
this book is a mine of information. 


Strange Corners of the World, 
by J. E. Wetherell. Published by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $1.75. | 

Here is a travel book that takes the reader | 
on brief jaunts to far-off places where strange 
remains of an unknown race puzzle the be- 
holder, where a lonely city is poised high in the 
clouds, where a great mountain baffles explor- 
ers, or where a high pass guards the boundary 
between great empires. These interesting places 
are graphically described in brief chapters. 


Great Moments in Explora- 
tion, by Marion Lansing. Published by the 
Doubleday, Doran Company. $2.50. 

Brief accounts of many men who have had 
marvelous adventures are made familiar in this 
book which tells something of the Friars travel- 
ing to the Court of the great Khan, of Marco 
Polo and his travels, of Pizarro, of Peary, and 
many others. The text covers a wide range 
of interesting information. 


NEW EDITIONS OF OLD 
FAVORITES 


The White Company, by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. Published by Harper & Bros. 
$2.50. 

A fine new edition of this famous and thrill- 
ing historical story. 


The Boys’ Ben Hur, by Lew Wal- 
lace. Published by Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

An abridged edition of this famous story 
published in a handsome volume with frontis- 
piece in color and many decorative pen-and-ink 
illustrations. 


The Pathfinder, or the Inland 


Sea and The Pioneers, by James 
Fenimore Cooper. Published by Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons. $1.50. 

Good editions, with illustrations in color, of 
these American classics, introducing a new 
series called The Honor Books. 


Tad Sheldon, Boy Scout, by John 
Fleming Wilson. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

A new edition of an early and favorite scout 
story. 


The Song of Hiawatha, by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 

A well illustrated edition of this story-poem 








that would make a good gift book. 
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Walt Henley Again 
In Another Great Yarn! 


Now he is Quartermaster Henley on the 
Submarine Chaser O-12 and he leads some 
life! Read about it in 


Walt 


Henley 
Overseas 


by Alfred F. Loomis | 






Here’s the real life of a sub-chaser in war 
time—hardships and thrills, dangers and 
storms and battles. There’s 


adventures, 
Illustrated $1.75 


a big kick on every page. 


Walt Henley 
D. S. M. 


was the first of the Walt Henley books. If 
you haven’t read it you’re missing some- 
thing. It tells how Walt broke into the 








Navy in spite of being under-age. 
Illustrated $1.75 











The Luck of 
The Blue 


Macaw 


by Kenneth Payson Kempton 


Just the yarn for the fellow who loves ad- 
venture. In the lobster fisheries off the 
Maine coast Jock fights it out with the bully 

anne and beats him at his own game. 


It’s ‘a wow! Illustrated $1.75 


The King 
of The Trail 


by Emma Turner Blake 


Do you like dogs? Here’s the tale of “‘Bus- 

ter”—the leader of a sledge team. It’s a 

thrilling story of the Alaskan trails. 
Illustrated $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
Or from the Publishers 


IVES WASHBURN, INC. 


119 West 57th St. New York 


December 











FOR ALL BOYS 
TE 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


GHOND, 
THE HUNTER 
By Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji 
Illustrated by Boris sneytees. 
Mukerji's a ge was award- 
ed the Newberry , May 
28, 1928, by the _t- — Librar 
Association as being the outstand- 


ing contribution of the year to 
American literature for children. 


THE SHADOW OF THE 
IROQUOIS 
By Everett McNeil 


Fight with Frontenac against the dread tomahawks 
of the Indians. $2.00 


JAN, SON OF FINN 
By A. J. Dawson 


For every boy who loved LAD: A DOG. 


CORK SHIP MODELS and 
HOW TO MAKE THEM 


By Peter Adams 


A unique pastime with full directions and a 
illustrations. 


PEDRO OF THE BLACK 
DEATH 


$2.50 


By C. M. Bennett 


The story of the villainy of the red-handed dwarf 
Crommo. $2.00 





WON FOR THE FLEET 
By Fitzhugh Green 


Thrilling naval stories. 


$2. 
THE BOY SHOWMAN 
By A. Ross 


Build your own theatre—circus or Punch and Judy 
show. $2.00 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 
.CAMP-LIFE 
By Elon Jessup 
Numerous, interesting and varied experiences. $2.50 
THE BOYS’ BOOK of SHIPS 
By Charles Cartwright 


Exciting equipment for ship-building. $2.00 
MASTER of THE STRONG 
HEARTS 
By Elbridge S. Brooks 
Plenty of adventure. 
ADVENTURES OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


By Edwin Emerson 


Hunting big game in 2 eee Riders—Cow- 
boys—a fascinating true tale. $2.50 


SECRET LISTENERS OF 
THE EAST 


00 


$2.00 


By Dhan Gopal M 


A mystery-detective story with an Oriental sett 


346 
THE KING’S 
REEVE 
By E. Gilliat 


Thrilling experiences that make 
} one’s blood run cold. $2.00 





Send for freeillustrated catalogue 
On sale at all bookstores or direct from 
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E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
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Arabian Nights. Edited by Hilde-, 


garde Hawthorne. [Illustrated by Virginia 
Frances Sterrett. Published by the Penn 
Publishing Co. $5.00. 

This is a particularly beautiful book with 
charming color illustrations in which are in- 
cluded a number of the favorite Arabian Nights 
tales like those of Aladdin and Sinbad. 


Tom Sawyer Abroad, by Mark 
Twain. Published by Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
A new edition of an old favorite. It is called 
a special aviation edition and has an introduc- 
tion by Commander Byrd. 


Prester John, by John Buchan. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

A new and handsomely illustrated edition of 
a story that is a favorite, the story of an African 
leader of his people. 


PLAYS AND GAMES 


Stunt Night To-night, by Cath- 
erine Atkinson Miller. Published by the 
Doubleday Doran Co. $1.50. | 

Just exactly what a stunt is and how to pat 
it on are clearly explained in this book which 
includes also a number of comic sketches that 
may be presented with no more preparation 
than is legitimate in the case of a stunt. 


Magic for Everybody, by Joseph 
Leeming. Published by the Doubleday Doran 
Co. - $2.00. 

Here is a book for the boy who would like 
to be able to perform simple little tricks of 
magic without devoting the great amount of 
time required to master sleight-of-hand. 


How to Spin a Rope, by Bemard S. 
Mason. Published by the Author at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. $0.75. 

Mr. Mason himself prints this little pam- 
phiet | of eighty pages on lariat throwing, rope 
spinning and trick cowboy knots. The illus- 
trations are numerous and the book should 
certainly fill a place for the boy interested in 
this-sport. 


Fun With Paper Folding, by Wm. 
D. Murray and Francis J. Rigney. Published 
by Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.00. 

Entertaining methods of manufacturing 
objects of all sorts out of bits of paper, this book 
is the product of collaboration between Mr. 
Wm. D. Murray of the Executive Board, 
Boy Scouts of America, and Francis J. Rigney, 
known to all the readers of Boys’ Lire for his 
illustrations and stories. 


Miniature Boat Building, by 
Albert C. Leitch. Published by the Norman 
W. Henley Publishing Co. $3.00. 

A large book full of directions: for many dif- 
ferent kinds of miniature boats which will 
prove a mine of suggestion and instruction for 
the boy who likes to do this type of work. 


Fun With Figures, by A. Frederick 
Collins. Published by the D. Appleton Co. 


$2.00. 

Out of this book a boy may find conundrums 
and tricks with which to amuse himself and 
his friends as well as more elaborate games. 
The book is really entertaining. 


The Jolly Book of New Games, 
by Wallace D. Vincent. Published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Here are thirty-eight games fairly elaborate 
but seemingly not difficult to master. 


Secret Messages, by Paul B. Thomas. 
Published by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $2.00. 

This book gives a number of systems of 
cryptography, which young people will doubt- 
less enjoy use of. Cryptograms make 
a special kind of puzzle which requires in- 
genuity in solution. The book is interesting 
in its own field 


OF ANIMALS AND THE OUT-OF- 
. DOORS 


Fighting Hearts of the Wild, 


by Kenneth Gilbert. Published by The Cen- |}. 


tury Company. $2.00. 
Stories Of the grizzly, the badger, the otter, 
- wolverine, and many other creatures of 
the wild, are included in this latest volume of 
Kenneth Gilbert’s stories. 


Our Wild Animals, by Edwin Lin- 
coln Moseley. Published by D. Appleton & 
Company. $1.75. 3 

For young ple who are seeking a text 
book which will give them simple information 
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Do You Want to Know 
About 


America’s giant bridges, tunnels—dams 
—canals—skyscrapers—and the men 
who built them? 


Then Don’t Miss 


THE STORY OF 
ENGINEERING 
in America 


By Chelsea Fraser 


A fascinating book with 100 diagrams 
and illustrations. ($2.50). 
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‘i Books That Bring 
¥ Golden Hours for Boys 









THE CONQUEST OF 
MONTEZUMA’S EMPIRE 


? "s 
5 Story Book. With and 
 lustrations by James Daugherty.$2.00 


RUSTY RUSTON 
By MARIAN HURD McNEELY 
-headed R 








KNIGHTS of CHARLEMAGNE 
By ULA Agence ty“ byt al 


eo mong a ea Illustrations by H 
Pitz. ¥ *$3.00 


TARTAN TALES FROM 

) ANDREW LANG 

% Edited by BERTHA L. GUNTERMAN 

rp ryteky bet: afi ¥ 
fitustrated by Mahion Blaine. $2.00 ¥ 
THE STEEL HIGHWAY 4 

aii By CECIL J. ALLEN 

of Great oe, Satietian Ceake 

® and the United States. Mlustrated. 


P Send for catalog of new books for young people. 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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about the wild animals they are likely to meet 
in their woodland walks, with the information 
presented interestingly, will fill a need. 


The Boys’ Book of Camp Life, 
by Elon Jessup. Published by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.50. 

The name of Elon Jessup is familiar to Boys’ 
Lire readers, since he has contributed a number 
of articles on out-of-door sports to the maga- 
zine. This book presents under topics, which 
make the information easy to find, instruction 
on all sorts of points that the camper needs 
to know about. 





Christmas Cards 
for Scouts 





THREE BOY 
SCOUTS IN 
AFRICA 2X 


WITH MARTIN JOHNSON 
By Robert Dick Douglas, Jr., Doug- 


OF BY-GONE DAYS 


The Treasure Valley, by L. Lam- las L. 
prey. Published by William Morrow & Co. 
$2.50. 

A group of English people set out with 
Richard Coeur de Lion on his crusade, each 
one seeking a relative or friend lost in the East, 


Oliver, David R. Martin, Jr. 


The true story of their adventures this past 
summer in the greatest big game country in 
the world. How Lam 4 roamed the veldt with 
lions, giraffes, leopa tds, buffaloes, zebras, tak- 
ing photographs which appear in their book. 

Illustrated $1.75 
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OMETHING new in Christmas Cards for Scouts. 


aud happiness all ’ 
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pristmas | his is t wish you'a ; i 
| 


Stmase* <n 
@ Year ti 


They are 


novel, original, distinctive, and add a personal touch that 
will make your greeting a true Scouting one. Notice the warmth 
and sincerity, the touch of chummy friendship imparted by the 
Scouting way of remembering your friends at Christmas time. 
These are quality cards, richly finished in five colors. The designs 
are the work of a prominent artist, who has embodied in his art 


treatment the true spirit of a Scouting Christmas. 


provided with individual mailing envelope. 


Order by No. 3055 the development of printing as it followed = Ni a greg. 7 
old methods of story-telling and manuscript- ||P se. Si KOH. 4 
m ry-telling Tale Ce eerie 


SET OF 6 - - - 25c 


’ River Gold Mary Paxton. Pub- 
SCOUT LBADERS’ CARDS Fi ag by Bethe + Se A oe donk 

Two excellent cards This is the story of a treasure hunt by three 
designed especially }] | boys and their sailor friend. Giles of 
for : Scoutmasters. 
The design and the BOOKS BY BOYS The Star 
four rich — na Theodore Roosevelt’s Diaries TAR ie re ho 
part a touch OF il! of Boyhood and Youth, Published by Kani ht * 
genuine friendship Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. “8 
in remembering Doubtless boyish admirers of Roosevelt will By Rebecca Rice 
your Scouts and jj| want to own this record of his European Picture Jacket 
other Scout Lead- {| ttvels during his boyhood. and Six Tllustra- 
ers at Christmas Three Boy Scouts in Africa, by canner. sae = Color 
time. Provided }{| Robert Dick Douglas, Jr., David R. Martin, ed 
with individual | Jr., and Do L, Oliver. Published by G. 





Order Direct From 


Each card is 


‘ 


mailing envelope. 
Order by Number 
Each 10c 











young Roger Lestrange, his father; the Irish 
student, his master, Brother Basil; the English 
smith Dickon, his sweetheart. |A renegade 
Christian leads them a strange chase, but they 
come at last to the end of their search and a 
great treasure. 


The Splendid Buccaneer, by Ru- 
rt Sargent Holland. Published by the J. B. 
i incott Co. $2.00. : 
ree men meet under strange circumstances 
in a London brawl and are rescued by a sea 
captain, with whom they come to the New 
World. In New York they become involved in 
the sinister trade with pirates carried on by 
some of the apparently reputable merchants 
and in turn save the sea captain from trial 
for piracy. The story is lively and exciting. 


A Morgan Rifleman, by Walter H. 
Nichols. Published by The Century Co. $2.00. 

The young hero of this story is close to 
General Arnold and not only feels indig- 
nation at the humiliations to which he is 
subjected but watches with despair the gradual 
decline in his character which leads at last to 
treason. 


An American Farm, by Rhea 
Wells. Published by Doubleday, Doran & Co- 


$2.00. Among Gre Ab owith Bradford 
Information about life on a farm, the things y Bradford Washburn, Jr. 
. - Holeoy in the West Indies 
raised, the ways they were used, a generation By Halsey Oakley Fuller 


ago. There are many recipes given, some of 
which Scouts might like to try. 


A Child’s Story of Civilization, 
by Stephen King-Hall. Published by William 
Morrow & Co. $3.00. 

This is a sort of outline of civilization made 
with a view to giving young people a picture 
of various parts of the world in each era. 


The Story of Books, by Marjorie 
Maxwell. Published by Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25. 

A simple account for young readers of 


making. 


P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

All readers of Boys’ Lire have doubtless 
been interested in what they have read of the 
trip taken by three Boy Scouts to Africa where 
they went on safori with Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Johnson. 


DICK BYRD 


AIR EXPLORER 


By FITZHUGH GREEN 


A thrilling book about a modern hero, by his 
close friend for many years. Illustrated $1.75 


MARTIN JOHNSON 
LION HUNTER 


The thrilling life story of this world-wide ad- 
venturer, now the greatest living wild animal 
photographer. Illustrated. $1.75 





PUTNAM BOYS’ 
BOOKS BY BOYS 
David Goes Voyagi: 
By David Binney Putnam 
David Goes to Greenland 
By David Binney Putnam 
David Goes to Baffin Land 
By David Binney Putnam 
Deric in Mesa Verde 
By Deric Nusbaum 
Deric with the Indians 
By Deric Nusbaum 
Bob North Starts Exploring 
By Robert Carver North 
Bob North by Canoe and Portage 
By Robert Carver North 
Bradford on Mount Washington 
By Bradford Washburn, Jr. 








$1.75 each at all bookstores | 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street, New York 
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[nee By W. D. MURRAY 
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Any boy can do the tri 





F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Ave., N.Y. 851 Cass St., Chicago. 

















The Juvenile ‘“‘Ivanhoe’’ 


Giles, a boy of the days of Richard 
the Lion-Hearted, was of noble birth, 
but thought himself only a peasant lad. 
He longs for knighthood and plans a 
coat of arms based on a star. Stirring 











OF INDIA events, intrigue, and mystery unfold 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA G a story that one reading will not satisfy. 
CHICAGO 2 PARK AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO veg A earde pou 36°} phe Send For Free Complete Catalogue 
37 So. Wabash Ave. NEW YORK 583 Market St. $2.25. 

Save Time and Ex ¥ Ghond, who.was so important a character in LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 

pense by Ordering Immediately from Nearest Point of Distribution Ge k, the St of a Pigeon, here tells the Boston 

story of his youth and training. 
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N.C.Wyeth has done 
17 color pages and 
46 drawings for the 
1928 title in the 
Scribner $2.50 
Illustrated Classics 


DRUMS 


By James Boyd 





James Boyd’s famous story of the Am~r- 
ican Revolution has been a favorite with 
younger readers since its publication. This 
new edition, superbly illustrated by N. C. 
Wyeth, will be the perfect gift book for 
every occasion. $2.50 


Other Arabian Nights 


by H. I. Katibah 
Illustrated in color by W. M. Berger. 


Fantastic and enthralling fairy-tales and 
folk-lore with all the strange Oriental 
charm of “The Thousand and One 
Nights,”’ told by a man who heard them 
first as a boy in the Orient. $2.00 


The Treasure Cave 


edited by Cynthia Asquith 
Editor of “Sails of Gold,” ete. 


New stories by famous English authors, 
among them Rafael Sabatini, Walter de 
la Mare, Hilaire Belloc, and Aigernon 
Blackwood. A big book of varied and 
enthralling interest. With many illustra- 
tions in black and white and color. $2.00 


Wild Animal Interviews 
by W. T. Hornaday ; 
A famous writer on wild animals here in- 
terviews forty of them in their native 


haunts or the “Zoo.” With forty illustra- 
tions by Lang Campbell. $2.50 


Smoky 
by Will James 


This new Library Edition of the famous 
classic of a cow-pony is the only edition 
now available. With forty-three illustra- 
tions and new cover design by the author. 
$2.00 

at all bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 








A Complete Course in 


CARTOONING ‘icon 


“How to Draw Funny Pictures’’ by F. C. 
Matthews, with 200 new dra by the world- 
famous Eugene Zimmerman. “Zim"’ has made 
the world laugh for forty years, and was for 25 
ee cartoonist on Judge. Learn from 

22,000 papers and magazines and advertisers 
pnt ye - want new drawings. This bo lete 

‘ourse pre you. Lessons grad m 
simple siletches 20 complete cartoons. 160 es, 
cloth-bound, 2-color jacket. Complete urse 
in one volume, postpaid, $3.00. 

FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., Publishers 


m 5 
179 No. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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i ‘The Creed of the | | 
| Desert | 
(Continued from page 21) Ses 











order toward the cover of the dunes, while 
bullets sent up spirts of dirt about them, and 
found an occasional billet. Before they could 
gain shelter, however, they were raked by the 
enfilade fire of a party of Baggara horsemen 
concealed behind the sand-hills on the far side 
of the khor, and eight more Sudanese were 
knocked kicking out of their saddles. In less 
than five minutes Elliott had lost more than 
half of his force in killed and wounded! 

The remainder reached the protection of the 
dunes, but not without further casualties from 
the guns on Jebel Salmi. The American com- 
mander’s mind was working with the swift 
precision of a well-oiled machine. He had 
fallen into the trap he so carefully had laid 
for the Emir. Who was the traitor—Farrell? 
Immediately Elliott dismissed this from his 
mind. Terence, he felt sure, was either 
knocked out or a prisoner. True, the Lewis 
guns were being handled by practiced hands, 
but among the Emir’s force were men who 
had handled such weapons with the British 
troops against the Turks. 

Dick, taking cover as he ran, reported to 
him for orders, just as he was dispatching two 
messengers to Badul Halim, instructing him to 
reinforce the main body with all speed. Then 
Elliott gave his attention to the situation con- 
fronting him. 

“Rather more than we bargained for, eh, 
Dick?” he smiled grimly, as bullets whipped 
the dust from the crest of their sheltering dune. 
“‘Here’s a chance to test all the soldier instinct 
in you. We’re hopelessly outnumbered, for 
a direct attack, so we'll sit tight and wait for 
Badul Halim. When he arrives—and he 
shouldn’t be long—we’ll make a feintzattack on 
the face of the hill and under cover of that, 
smash home with the main force up the rear 
of the western flank. Once we put the Lewis 
guns out of action we can polish off the rest of 
the Emir’s mob. Anyhow, we’re a long way 
from licked yet, with Badul Halim’s men to 
back us. Now get away back to your men. 
Reorganize fire units, and control their fire, 
and watch me for signals.” 

Dick worked fast, his men seeming to have 
instinctive confidence in him, and they were 
successful in silencing, temporarily, the activ- 
ity of the Baggara Arabs whose shots were 
dropping among them from their cover across 
the khor. The little, black-faced Sudanese 
soldiers fired steadily, and watched every shot, 
but the staccato lash of the guns on the hill- 
top was continuous, and sprayed them with 
unremitting ferocity. 

Impatiently Elliott awaited the coming of 
Badul Halim, while, less than five hundred 
yards away one of his messengers turned life- 
less eyes to the cloudless sky, while his fellow 
left a trail of blood in the thirsty sand as he 
dragged himself, sorely hit, over the endless 
plain to his objective. After a time, by con- 
centrated fire, the fury of the Lewis guns was 
checked. Elliott, carefully raising his head, 
saw the white robes of the Baggara Arabs as 
they moved suddenly along the khor beyond 
the wells, then dipped behind a dune. Puz- 
zled, he looked to the right, and the next 
moment, regardless of the heavy fire which 
his action drew, he leaped into the open, 
blowing frenzied blasts upon his whistle and 
waving his arms in impotent warning. Then 
Dick saw him stagger, drop to his knees, make 
a vain attempt to fight to his feet, and slowly 
stiffen out. At the same moment Badul 
Halim’s command, riding like men possessed, 
flashed from the shoulder of a distant sandehill 
and charged at a mad full gallop toward the 
rock-strewn deadly slope of Jebel Salmi. 

Just before dawn Badul Halim and his 
followers had reached their assigned position 
and taken cover in a dip in the ground to 
await developments. It was impossible to 
see the spot where the action was to take 
place, even after dawn, because of the confor- 
mation of the ground, so the Egyptian concen- 
trated on watching for a signal from Elliott. 
The burst of Lewis gunfire from Jebel Salmi, 
although a few minutes later than agreed upon, 
was according to plan and gave him no anxiety. 
His orders were to keep out of sight and under 
cover until needed. 

Time passed, and there was no abatement 
of the noise of battle. Badul Halim began to 
grow uneasy. It had been calculated that the 
main action would not last beyond twen 
minutes or so. Now it was well over a 
hour, and the rattle and crack of rifle fire and 
the chatter of the Lewis guns on the hill grew 





every moment more intense. Had the Emir 
received reinforcements? Obeying the half 









developed this Snug... Warm 
D « M “Fryinc Act” Heimer 


Lieutenant Paul F. Ives says:— 
“I wear a D & M Aviators Heimet every time I take the air. 
They're 2 comfortable either in the air or on the ground—and 
for warmt ake cannot be beaten.” 
Paul F. Ives, Lt. (A, F.) U.S. N.R. 


Now... a Christmas Special 
just the thing for 


Skating - Coasting « Skiing 
with greater joy and comfort on blustery cold 
days. The “Flying Ace” keeps you snug and 
warm. It is made of beautiful soft leather in as- 
sorted colors, with a soft napped lining. The 
= cut back protects both neck and head from 
cold winds, the chin strap is adjustable and the 
flexible visor turns up or down. Earlaps sna 

back snugly or may be snapped forward in a ro 





No. 39H 


for ventilation. The D & M designed Helmet is Ep partes ery 
Shaped .. . Snug fitting .. . Warm. No 4s Be 


other Special Combinations of 


D « M Sportinc Goons 
for Christmas 
Just a few short months—then the warm spring days and we'll be all set for 


BASE BALL TRAINING 


D &M Ball and Glove Combination No.298 

Genuine oiled horsehide glove of large size. 

Sturdy stitching and laced thumb. Packed with a 

nine inning guaranteed ball. Both good D & M 
quality. Both for $2.98 


Other D & M Base Ball Suggestions 
Base Balls $ .25t9 2.00 Gloves $ .50 to 8.59 
to 2 


Uniforms 4.00 to 15.00 Bats 25 .00 
Catcher’s and Basemen’s Mitts 1.00 to 15.00 


and TENNIS Zoo 


D & M Special Tennis Combination 
Includes a Racket, Carrying Case and Balls. These 
are not beginners Rackets but sturdy quality 
models that have all the earmarks of high priced 
numbers. 

No. 595 Combination. Racket strung with Silk gut, 
Waterproof Case and 3 Pressure-packed Balls 
in a sealed can. Complete at $5.95 
No. 785 Combination. Same assortment as No. 595 
but better quality. Complete at $7.85 





No. 298 





No. 595 and 785 


Other D & M Tennis Suggestions 
Rackets $2.50 to 15.00 Racket Cases $1.00 to 3.00 
Tennis Shoes 2.00 to 3.00 Racket Presses 1.00 to 2.00 


Balls, Pressure-packed, 3 in can, each .50 
Look for the “Lucky Dog” 


Send for the new free folder "Useful Christmas Gifts” 
DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., PLYMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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have a set of these great golf clubs for your very own—well, there 


couldn’t be a finer present. 


Because: MACGREGOR Clubs are Jeaders. 
the largest golf club factory in the world—by workmen who 
know golf and play it regularly over our own golf course. 


Mail the coupon right away for the book Cit’s 
free) and help Dad choose your Christmas gift. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Established 1829 


a pel Lad to look 
| this book over 


\) THAT'S Dad going to 
; rN give you this Christmas? 








—Say, listen, tell you what to 
do—send now for a copy of 
MACGREGOR’S book, ‘‘Gifts 
for Golfers’’"—and when you 
get it, which will be in just a 
few days, hand it to Dad and 
tell him to look it over. 


Dad knows MACGREGORS. 
No doubt he plays with them 
—and has felt the confidence 
they give a fellow in the game. 
So if you'll just let a little hint 
slide easily into his mind that 
you'd like awfully well to 


They are made in 










Canby Co., 
Dayton, bag 
Please send me 2 copy ol 
your free booklet, Si toe 
Golfers.” 











Dads Will Welcome This 
Gift Suggestion / 







Note: If Dad likes to 
hunt, fish, cam 
tour, one of the 

’s 


Marble’s 
Coat 
Fastens to coat or belt. 
teed 


One of these days, Dad and you will be tal 
about Christmas and each of you will be “fishing 
to find out what the other wants. It would bea ~~ 
come suggestion if you should mention a Marble 
Knife, Axe, Compass, or Water-proof Match Box. 
These are just thegifts Dad likes to give, because they 
encourage clean, healthful life in e out-of-doors. 
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promptings of his perplexity he made his way 
alone and on foot to a spot a few hundred feet 
in advance of his bivouac and from there sur- 
veyed the plain. It told him nothing; a 
stretch of sand shimmering in the early heat, 
clear sky, the rise of Jebel Salmi, the slender 
clumps of the palms at El Gabu, the flat, 
unechoing reports of the rifles, and—hello!— 
tiny dark shapes scattered over the plain and 
lying in heaps near the wells. ere they 
Bedouin or Sudanese? 

Thoroughly alarmed by now he hastened 
back to his command, oll giving the order to 
mount moved cautiously forward, unaware 
that he was in full view of the enemy force on 
Jebel Salmi. Suddenly a man on the left 
flank raised his rifle. Badul Halim kicked his 
camel’s neck and sped over to where the 
trooper, dismounted, was bending over a 
Sudanese soldier of Elliott’s force. The man 
was clotted with blood and sand, but he still 
was conscious. Badul Halim slid from the 
saddle and raised the man’s head. His lips 
were just moving. 

ick master . . . for love of Allah! .. . 
the Sidi Captain killed .. . all dead . . Ab- 
dul Husef on Jebel Salmi...” He retched 
violently, then went limp. 

Badul Halim sprang 4 his camel and barked 
his orders with the instant decision of the 
trained soldier. A minute later he and his 
fifty-five men were rocking, as fast as their 
beasts could go, along the banks of the khor. 
Elliott and Dick dead—for so he understood 
the words of the dying trooper; Dick, his new 
friend, brave and companionable, a splendid 
embryo soldier, and cousin to Elliott, the man 
he admired above all others on earth and whose 
steel-fine qualities had won his undying loyalty 
and affection. This splendid pair killed, and 
Abdul Husuf in possession of Jebel Salmi! 
Badul Halim’s dark eyes filmed, then grew 
hard with purpose. Now he knew the secret 


»! of the littered dead about the wells! The 


cousins dead, and Farrell knocked out—else 
why the capture of the hill? Only he, Badul 
Halim left, among the officers, to uphold the 
honor and traditions of the Regiment. Well, 
before him was Jebel Salmi, and at the top of 
Jebel Salmi was the Emir Abdul Husuf who 
had killed his friends! 

—_, he urged his racing camels in a wide, 
dark line across the sand. Hot passion surged 


‘|! through his veins. They were nearing the 


last of the protecting mounds, and a few yards 
in front began the flat expanse which | 

the wells of El Gabu to the foot of the rocky 
hill. The fierce wild spirit of his long-dead 
desert forebears flamed through his fatalistic 
blood. Gone now, the gloss of civilization, 
the veneer of the Occident, for the fiery souls 
of his warrior ancestors had entered the frame 
ol the gallant young Egyptian soldier. “Hai! 
hail hail hail” he shouted as he swept on at 
the head of his little band, and his troopers, 
=e at his example, echoed, “Hail hail 
hai. ” 

Into the open now! As they passed the 
wells a few bullets kicked up the yellow sand 
and a man pitched off his camel. More fol- 
lowed. “Hail hail hail” No checking that 
dashing onslaught. Faster and faster the 
straining camels; thicker and thicker the 
whining Bedouin’ slugs! From the crest of 
Jebel Salmi streamed a hell’s breath of biting 
flame, and a murderous enfilade fire poured 
into the little force from the hidden Baggaras 
across the khor. Just as, an hour before, 


‘| Elliott’s command had withered under that 


sighing scourge, so now the stout-hearted 
warriors of Badul Halim littered the desert 
with their fallen bodies. “Hai! hail hail hail” 
Not a moment’s pause, not a backward glance. 
“Riding to battle the soldier of Allah looks 
not to the rear,”’ runs the creed of the Moslem 
fighting-man. 

Berserk-eyed, teeth bared like a leopard’s in 
his dark face, on rode Badul Halim with the 
remnant of his men. The clatter of the Lewis 
gun grew deafening. Bullets whipped through 
their garments, chukked into their equipment, 
emptied saddles, sent camels into writhing, 
squealing agony, and made the sand shower 
at their impact; but the leader and his mount 
seemed belted by an impervious wall. Onward 
still, followed by a scant ten men. Another 
volley from the flank, red death from the hill- 
top, and six left to ride. “Hail hail hail hail” 

Two men and Badul Halim charging the 
terrible slope of Jebel Salmi! A heavy fall 
and a cloud of whirling dust; another done— 
and before his riddled body struck the earth 
the last remaining trooper pitched headlong 
over his camel’s neck and sprawled with twitch- 
ing fingers in the reeking sand. 

ul Halim, alone and on foot, emptied 
pistol in hand, scrambling upward over the 
pitted rocks, through the tearing thorns, a 
vermilion flame in his starting eyes, seeing 
dimly through the bloody mist the bearded 
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Here’s News! 


Big Reduction in price on 
the Official Model Yacht 





Now Only 


3” 


Complete Outfit 


The proudest moment of post 8 life will be when you 
have completed this beautiful “> and are Skipper 
of the fastest craft in = troop. housands of these 
boats are winning races in all parts of the country. 

$3.95 will now bring you this 30-inch knock-down 


oy: 


ed d 
ware, rigging, and moulded lead keel are re included. 
You get everything except the paint. 
Make this the best Xmas ever. Ask Dad! But 
look out or he'll want to keep it for himself. 


Send check to 


Tosebo Model Yacht Company 
Todd School for Boys, Woodstock, Illinois 


or write for illustrated booklet on this most fasci- 
nating of all sports. 

















The Official Boy 
Scout Field Glass 


Scouts— 


You’ll Be Interested 
In This Story! 


angling for trout. One day while sitting on his 
back porch trying out a new pair of S&A 
Binoculars, he happened to focus them on the 
vicinity of this little brook. He was astounded 
at what he saw. In the space of two hours, six 
different species of wild animals came to the brook 
for water; there, just a few hundred yards from 
his back door, existed a wild life that for fifteen 
years he knew nothing about. 
All Boy Scouts should take this lesson to heart. 
Take your binoculars—watch some distant brook 
or runway and there you will see game and wild 
life which you never thought existed. 
In motion pictures you see reels showing the life 
and habits of wild animals in their native haunts. 
You can see them in real life, too, with the aid 
o- A. good Boy Scout Binocular. 

ie S&A Scout Field Glass is the official Boy 
~ Field Glass for regular equipment. 21 
li sturdy construction—six lenses which 
give foes field of view—center focusing device 
and s shades. Tan leather covered barrels 
with Diack enamel trim. 


c 
cons ead choaler cioepan- 4000 
AT YOUR DEALER or cout direct postpaid 
on receipt of $7. 50 
wt & ANDERSON, INC, 
Importers of Field beeen 2° America 


94 os Fe Federal St. 23 Scott St. 
BOSTON, MASS. TORONTO, CANADA 
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‘Tell Dad- 
Man to Man 


why You want 
Tots Bicycle 


for Christmas 


There is every reason why you should have a 
bicycle. Talk it over with Dad, as one man 
to another. 


Show him how a bike will give you a chance 
to get out on trips Saturday afternoons, and to 
school and back on time every day. Mother, 
too, will find it helpful to have you go on er- 
rands to the store. 


Ask Dad if it isn’t worth while for a fellow to 
get a lot of exercise and fun at the same time. 


Then point out how many odd jobs you can 
do for him—getting Sunday newspapers, cigars, 
shaving cream—all those things that fathers 
are likely to forget to bring home. 


When he asks you what kind of bicycle you want, 
explain all the exclusive features of the new Colum- 
bias—the finest bikes on two wheels but costing no 
more than ordinary machines. They have every- 
thing you want—sturdy frames; tough, long-wearing 
cord tires; coaster brakes; easy-riding saddles; 
armored rims; the wonderful Columbia one piece 
rust-proof pedals. 


If you cannot win Dad over to the Christmas idea, 
make a business deal with him. Let him put up the 
money and you pay him back out of your savings. 
When you run an errand, let Mother report ten 
cents on the bike. When you are on time at school 
every day for a week, another ten cents. Work outa 

schedule with Dad, and 
iz - earn your own Columbia, 
Age the leader for 52 years. 


Fill out and mail the 
coupon, and we will 
send you a beautiful 
catalog free, also an ar- 
ticle by Knute Rockne, 
coach of Notre Dame. 














WESTFIELD 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 
Westfield, Mass. 


Also Makers of the fa- 
mous Columbia Bicy- 
clets, Boycycles, Pedi- 
cycles. 

















Westfield Mfg. Company, Dept. 9A, 
Westfield, Mass. 


Please send me your free catalog and the article b 
Knute Rockne. , - 








figure of his enemy standing with folded arms 
and pity in his glance upon the bouldered 
crest; Badul Halim, alone, charging the hail 
of bullets; shouting, wild and clear, “Ed din 
mansurl”’—the ancient battle cry of the Mo- 
hammedan faith; hurtling through the crim- 
son gates of oblivion into the tender arms of 
Allah: Badul Halim, gentleman and soldier, 
lying dead within a dozen feet of the snout of 
the spitting gun! 


POWERLESS to avert the magnificent folly 

of Badul Halim’s last ride, and with Elliott, 
badly hit, gasping his life out on the sand, 
command of the situation devolved upon Dick 
Travers. Then, as never before in his life, 
he had need of those qualities of leadership and 
quiet courage and cool decision that had raised 
him to prominence in his military college days. 
Inexperienced in warfare, except in the theory 
of minor tactics, his native American intelli- 
gence dictated the course he should pursue. 
Need for quick decision, too, was thrown in his 
teeth, for immediately on the conclusion of the 
young Egyptian’s mad ride to destruction, 
a party of Bedouins rode from behind the 
western end of Jebel Salmi like bits of colored 
paper blown by the wind, then wheeling sud- 
denly into some semblance of line, smashed 
down upon the rear of the Sudanese. The 
Bedouins rode like furies, their voluminous 
garments billowing out behind them, and 
brandished their weapons in fanatic excite- 
ment. It was evident that they meant to get 
in with the sword. 

Quickly the young American turned his 
men about to meet the new menace, warning 
them to hold their fire until they were within 
short range. Then, on his word of command 
a sudden blast of rapid fire sent a score of the 
tribesmen and their mounts under the pounding 
feet of their fellows. A few got through, and 
managed to reach the defenders, and one, a 
vicious-eyed scoundrel in a bright blue djebba, 
and a great ungainly racer thundered straight 
for a wounded corporal, his broad-bladed 
sword raised to strike. Before his arm could 
descend Dick shot him from the saddle, then 
turned to meet the attack of the others. It 
was butchery, for in their excitement the out- 
laws forgot to use their firearms and the dis- 
ciplined Sudanese picked them off without 
trouble. None of those who reached the de- 
fenders survived, and this setback effectually 
checked the ardor of the balance. They swung 
about to re-form, leaving their dead like limp 
discarded rags upon the desert floor. 

After this repulse Dick turned his attention 
to his cousin. Elliott was unconscious and 
badly hit in head and shoulder, and his vitality 
was atalowebb. Dick staunched his wounds 
with field dressings, and had two of his men 
scoop away the sand. In the shallow trench 
thus dug they placed him, secure against most 
of the hostile fire, and his upper body guarded 
against flies by the jacket of a dead trooper. 

Time passed. Save for an occasional crackle 
of fire from the height the Emir showed no 
eagerness to renew the fight, but Dick knew 
that he was biding his time and resting his 
men for a second attack. The young Ameri- 
can’s main hope now was to wait until night- 
fall, beating off all intermediate attacks as 
well as he could, and then send men off to notify 
Tel-el-Rahib of his plight and beg reinforce- 
ments. Under cover of dark, too, he could 
gather the water-bottles and ammunition of 
the dead, and thus fortify himself for what 
might prove a longish siege. 

Slowly the hours dragged. 

The young commander looked at his watch. 
Only ten o’clock. A slight breeze sprang up, 
coming over the plain in hot, stinging puffs, 
and driving with it a curtain of fine sand. The 
sky was dark on the desert’s edge and the at- 
mosphere began to weigh depressingly upon 
the spirits of the beleaguered force. The 
wind was rising. The heat became blinding, 
overpowering. 

Dick knew that something was pending, but 
his knowledge of the desert still was incomplete. 
A trooper told him, and Dick laughed grimly. 
As though insufficient of misery were packed 
into this scene of death and desolation, a sand- 
storm was blowing up to destroy the last 
vestige of hope in the hearts of the valiant 
little band, and to bury under its burning fury 
the living and the dead. He looked around at 
the shining black faces of his men, and their 
courage, their confidence in, and loyalty to him, 
brought a lump into his throat and a silent 
prayer into his heart that he might not fail 
them. He smiled at them, and was rewarded 
beyond measure at the quick mse in the 
eyes of the dogged, lion-hearted little troopers. 

Tat-tat-tat-tat! The nearest Lewis gun 
spoke. Tok-tok-tok! The farthest one ham- 
mered also, and the steel-jacketed bullets flung 
dirt in Dick’s eyes and spilled the life of the 
man who had warned him of the sandstorm. 
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fun the whole year round! $50 


Here’s the answer to “what shall I do?” during 
the winter evenings and the rainy days of sprin 

and summer! One Carrom Game Board—57 dif 
ferent and exciting games! Your whole family 
will join you and you'll have fun—heaps 
the whole year round! Speak to Dad and Mother 
about it now—Christmas will soon be here! 
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I magine the Usefulness of 
this Light. 

ERE is a comrade that does a hundred 

good deeds every night, that brightens 
hlackest darkness and gives you the free use 
of both hands. For scouts, so’ much in the 
open, a Nenzelite is just like having the great 
outdoors electric lighted. No more one-hand- 
ed tent-pitching, no more makeshift lighting. 
You can hit the trail at night or do your 
camp chores after dark for this light brightens 
everything before you. 
Just slip a Nenzelite on your forehead, or hang it 
any where on your uniform. Drop e batte into 


a ket or clip it onto your scout belt. Snap a 
pa one fo ne you look there’s light. d 
It’s s0 comfortable you won't even notice it’s there 
and so handy one | never be without one. 
Be prepared! Be first in your troop to have this modern, 
good looking piece of equipment. When folks or friends 
ask for Christmas hints, suggest Nenzelite, and Nenzelite 
costs only $3.75 complete. 
IMPORTANT 
The Nenzelite (this model) is fitted with a sending key 
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Tiny spirals of sand, picked up- by the fingers 
of the wind, spun endlessly over the desert. 
Far on the horizon a great cloud rolled toward 
them, tumbling over and over like a gigantic 
billow. A hollow booming deepened across 
the desert floor. 

“Here come the accursed jackals, Sidi Com- 
mander!” said a trooper, and touched Dick’s 
sleeve. Fearful that the storm would cheat 
them of their prey, the Bedouins were return- 
ing to the attack. The waving djebbas of 
a hundred tribesmen debouched from the 
shoulder of Jebel Salmi, a frenzied yelling mob, 
shaking their rifles and mouthing the foulest 
curses of Islam, while at their backs towered 
the mammoth sand cloud, like the wrath of 
the god of war. Wildly the outlaws rode, 
with the Lewis guns yammering in the red- 
dening gloom like the insane stutter of devils 
intent upon slaughter. 

The little Sudanese met the shock bravely, 
sighting with grit-filled eyes and pulling their 
triggers with the cold and deadly ferocity of 
a forlorn hope. Standing, to keep full grasp 
of the situation, Dick had his left wrist shat- 
tered by a bullet. He stemmed the flow with 
his handkerchief, tugging the knot tight with 
his teeth, and continued to direct the fire of 
his men. 

Driving their camels like fiends possessed, 
the Bedouins swept before the storm, their 
forms swelled shapeless with the snapping of 
their garments in the wind; but mightier than 
they, and swifter, rolled the colossal sand cloud, 
stinging, smiting, overtaking and engulfing 
them, blotting out land, sun and sky, and 
wiping them from view as chalk dabs are wiped 
from a slate. 

Screaming to make himself heard above the 
tumult, Dick ordered his men to look after 
themselves and make good their escape to 
Tel-el-Rahib if possible; and immediately with 
the lift of discipline they scattered into the 
murk. Even yet, with the mad whirl of lifted 
seas of sand all about, one of the Lewis guns 
continued to clatter. Dick, seeking the cover 
of a dead camel, straightened suddenly with 
arms outflung, swayed for a moment as a rain 
of blood poured from his opened scalp, then 
crumple senseless to the ground. Over his body, 
and for untold miles across the desert, lost to 
time, and toil, and puny human strivings, the 
sandstorm roared. 

As life drains from the cheek of a dying 
man, leaving it gray and ashen, so passed the 
sandstorm from the face of the desert. The 
drifted sand lay in an unbroken sheet, save 
where the bodies of the fallen raised nubbles 
on the smooth expanse. Silence reigned, and 
utter solitude. Jebel Salmi, grim and desolate, 
showed no sign of life. The Dom palms at 
El Gabu reared their slender stems into the 
blue, and far overhead vultures hovered in 
wheeling specks. 

In the lee of the shrouded camel Dick slowly 
regained consciousness. After one or two futile 
attempts he managed to force himself to his 
feet, and stood, gently swaying, his figure 
dwarfed in the stupendous’ bowl of the desert, 
like the last occupant of a dead planet. 
Dumbly’striving to clear his brain he turned and 
surveyed the still forms about him, but the 
signt aroused no emotion save that of vague 
fellowship. Idly he scrabbled in the sand and 
after a minute or so managed to locate El- 
liott’s shelter. He dragged away the sand- 
covered jacket that covered his cousin’s head 
and looked down at him. A tiny bubble of 
saliva on his lips showed that he still lived, and 
slipping his hand under the shirt Dick dis- 
covered that his heart-beat was constant and 
fairly strong. Dick re-covered him, and sal- 
vaging a rifle with bayonet fixed stuck it in the 
sand to mark the position. Then, with a pulse 
beating in his aching head like a trip hammer 
he lifted his dull gaze to Jebel Salmi. Sinister, 
aloof, it drew him, directing his steps toward 
it as though a speaking voice commanded. 
His brain was full of confused thought, of 
which consciousness touched but the rim. He 
must climb Jebel Salmi to... to... he 
did not know, but it called to him with never- 
ceasing tongue. 

Shaking his head he set off at a shambling 
half run toward the western spur, stumbling, 
falling heavily and rising again, driven by 
a mental lash he could not grasp, to the sphinx- 
like mockery of the death-strewn slope. Then 
began a crazed, upward scramble over rock 
and through thorns of close-matted. bushes. 
He entered the mouth of a narrow defile lead- 
ing to the summit. Half way, he passed the 
bodies of five men in uniform—Farrell’s men— 
and on top of the hill, two more. Here, phys- 
ical weakness called a halt. Scattered about 
him, half buried in the sand, or huddled under 
the thorn scrub, were shapeless, blood-spat- 
tered heaps of dead Bedouins, mute testimony 
to the marksmanship of Dick’s own men. 

Once more he got under way and plowed 
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heavily along the crest, the thorns jabbing his 
unheeding flesh as he made his way to the 
eastern end. In his mind was but one scene, 
and that only half comprehended. Raising 
his voice in a thin, aimless cry he plunged 
down the slope and there came upon the bullet- 
torn body of Badul Halim lying face downward 
between two great rocks. Dick sank to his 
knees and shook him, gently at first, then 
roughly, and called his name. Turning him 
over with one arm—for the other dangled, 
useless, at his side—he gazed into the filmed 
eyes. At last the truth percolated, and the 
Egyptian’s head, never so handsome as now, 
with that colossal calm upon its young brow, 
slipped from Dick’s arm onto the sand. Lips 
moving with unuttered words, and heart like 
lead, Dick staggered once more to the brow of 
the hill. 

When he got to the eastern extremity he 
halted and gazed down. Then his ear caught 
a faint shout, and he listened, not greatly 
interested, to an oft-repeated cry for help. 
‘Wha’ do you wan’?” he yelled drunkenly in 
reply, vaguely annoyed at this disturber of 
his solitude; then, as the calling increased, he 
stumbled down the hill. Half way, he stopped, 
and again vaguely demanded to know what was 
wanted. His answer was a choking cry which 
appeared to issue from immediately below his 
feet. He stepped forward, laughing inanely 
at this queer prank of a fellow who hailed one 
from under the ground. The earth gave way 
and he fell heavily below. ‘Confound you, 
Terence!” he snapped, “‘you did that! What’s 
the idea?” 

He advanced angrily toward a hollow cave 
spooned out of the side of the hill, but there his 
anger gave way to laughter again. Silly, wasn’t 
it? Thought old Farrell’d shoved him; but 
how the deuce could he?—for here he was, ly- 
ing on the floor of the cave, trussed like a pig 
for market, and ten of his men around him. 
It was a splendid joke, so he sat on the ground 
and enjoyed it, while Farrell’s startled eyes took 
in the torn and bloody uniform, the caked and 
matted head, the useless wrist in its soaking 
sleeve, and the wild blue eyes, filled with a 
strange, hard light. 

Farrell, by a stupendous effort, rolled him- 
self toward him. “Dick, old chap—in heaven’s 
name, what happened?” he cried. 

The American gazed vacantly back at him, 
and smiled. 

“Dick! Dick! Come to, man! Have you 
got a knife? . . . yes, yes! a knife! Get it 
out, and help me loose from these thongs! 
Do you hear? I say, cut me loose! . . . ah, 
that’s better . . . now this side . . . that’s 


right! Wait a minute; I can wriggle out of 
the rest, all right. Here ... Dick! Wait 
a minute . . . where are you going? Come 


back here!’”’"—for Dick, his head shaking from 
side to side, had set off on a shambling dog-trot 
around the curve of the hill. 

Frantically Farrell tried to work the crip- 
pling stiffness out of his limbs and check the 
younger man’s flight into the desert; but it 
was no use; his cramped muscles refused to 
function, and it was not until a half hour after 
Dick had disappeared, a tiny speck behind a 
distant dune, that he was able to summon 
strength to release his men from their bonds. 
Pursuit at present would be useless, and in 
any case his first duty was to find his com- 
manding officer and ascertain what had oc- 
curred. 

After a long search the Irishman and his 
little band of survivors at length were guided 
by the upturned rifle to where Elliott lay. 
They dug him out and dressed his wounds 
afresh, then, improvising a litter, commenced 
the long carry back to Tel-el-Rahib. Crossing 
the plain of El Gabu, dotted with sand-covered 
heaps from which protruded an arm, or head, 
or the swollen belly of a camel, Farrell’s lips 
grew whiter, and hot devils of revenge flickered 
in his eyes. Worry over Dick’s whereabouts 
and the catastrophic termination of the expe- 
dition tortured him. With frequent halts for 
rest and relief of Elliott’s carriers the party 
plowed through the heavy sand and across the 
dunes that rose and fell like an endless sea. 

Night fell. The stars appeared, and still 
they struggled on. Again the moon whitened 
the desert, and the tough little troopers reached 
the end of their endurance. They could carry 
no further. Farrell made his friend as com- 
fortable as circumstances would permit, and 
was preparing to camp for the night when sud- 
denly, black against the moonlight, there ap- 
peared the long heaving file of a relief column, 
rocking swiftly toward them from the direction 
of their goal. And in the other direction, miles 
distant, a tiny speck in the waste of sand, Dick 
Travers staggered drunkenly on, his half 
cracked brain obsessed with one dull-burning 
thought. Find Abdul Husuf. . . take him 
alive! 

(To be concluded in Boys’ LirE ror JANUARY) 
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Universal Indian 
Sign Language 
By William Tomkins 


Every old-time Scout in the Indian country had 
to understand the Indian Sign Language in order 
to make himself understood by the many Indian 
Tribes with whom he came in contact. 

This book contains a dictionary of Sign Language, 
a simplified method of study. A list of synonyms 
of Signs, a history of Sign, a dictionary of Indian 
Pictography and other important correlated mat- 
ters. The study of Indian Sign develops keenness 
of perception and rapid accurate thinking. 

Ninety-six pages, 800 illustrations. 

No. 3677. Price, $1.00 


Tracks and Trails 
By Leonard Rossell 


Are you acquainted with all the wild folk of the woods? How many boys can 
track an animal for half a mile or more? How many boys know birds by their 




























$1.75 
per copy 


plumage, notes, tracks and habits? How many are clever enough to take a 


picture of a bird feeding its young? 


“Tracks and Trails,” reveals many of Nature’s secrets. Few readers are too 
young and surely none too old to share the thrilling adventures of Jack and Harold 
as they roam around the Isle of Palms and travel Northward to the woods of Maine. 


A nice present to your Pal. A splendid gift to you from your parents. No. 3604. Price, $1.25 


Winter Camping 
A Manual on short-term and mid-winter Troop and Patrol Camps. This is a book of 320 
pages prepared for the use of Scoutmasters, Patrol Leaders and Scouts. A world of material 


on outdoor Scouting and Campcraft. 


This is an excellent Christmas gift for a Scoutmaster. No. 3683. Price, $1.50 


The Service 


Library 


The Troop or group of Scouts who desire to present their Scoutmaster with a Christmas 
Gift, will find in the Service Library something which he will appreciate and cherish as long 


as he is identified with Scouting. 


The Service Library contains at the present time twenty booklets of Scouting information 
for Scout and Troop use. They are put up in two handy, labeled desk containers. It is a 
worthwhile Scout Leader gift from Scouts, parents and sponsoring institutions. 

Twenty booklets and Containers. Postpaid, $4.75 


The New Handbook for Boys 


There are a lot of new things in Scouting. New things in the Tests. New Merit Badge Sub- 
jects. New Ranks. New opportunities for Scouts. All are in the new Boy Scout Handbook. 

The new Handbook is an entirely new book. The pictures are new. There are 638 pages and 
every one a dandy. The new Handbook for boys gives information on Trees, Birds and small 
Animals; Sign Language from ‘Tomkins’ Indian Sign Language”; new scientific articles by 
Government experts; First Aid, Signaling, Tracks; Story of Migratory Birds, Star Charts, Map 
Making, Signs, Weather, etc. No. 3100. Each, 50c 


The Lone Scout of the Sky 
The Story of Charles A. Lindbergh, by James E. West. . 


It is a story for boys written by a boys’ man and every moment in it is as 
exciting as any novel. You cannot afford to miss reading this story. 

A special message from Lindbergh prefaces the stirring story of how the 
most famous young man of our day trained himself as a Lone Scout to become 
“The Lone Eagle.” The lonely Pathfinder blazing a trail through the arch 
of the sky called to the blood of the Pioneer in every American boy. 

The book contains complete instructions on ‘how to make a flying 
model of The Spirit of St. Louis. 
Three hundred pages profusely illustrated. No. 3601. Price, $1.00 


Three Boy Scouts in Africa 


By Robert Dick Douglas, Jr., David R. Martin, Jr., 
Douglas L. Oliver. 


Here is a true story of one of the greatest adventures in 
the world of boys—the record by these three Boy Scouts 
of the summer they spent with Martin Johnson in 
British East Africa. 

They roamed the veldt and the bush. 
They slept beneath the stars to the bark- 
ing of the jackals and the laughing of the 
hyenas. They learned to distinguish be- 
tween native tribes—to know the Masai 
from the Swahili; the Marsi from the 
N’dorobos. 

They have written about that 
summer in this book as they might 
have told it to the boys they left 
behind. No. 3228.. Price, $1.75 
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Boys’ LIFE 


and 
The Open Road for Boys 
Both for $2.15 


Here’s Your Chance. Snap It Up! 


All the great stories of Sport and Adventure, the thrilling 
articles, big departments, pictures, premiums and contests that 
fill these two popular favorites from cover to cover are yours 
for a whole year at the amazing price of only $2.15! 

When you've finished one magazine, you’re not through for a month. 
A few days later, Bingo! along comes the other and you can enjoy 
a new bunch of thrills, surprises and laughs at an extra cost of only 15¢ 
for the whole year. 


Ordinarily you’d have to pay $3.00 for these two magazines. 
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New York City 
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Cloud Patrol 
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west by that flying wonder Harvey Harmon. 
You get back to him and don’t get untied from 
his apron strings and wander down in this 
direction again. If you do you are liable to get 
hurt. I'll sure kill that dog of yours if he ever 
comes down here again, let me tell you,” he 
stormed. 

Don, still holding the growling Lindy, looked 
at him coldly. 

“Don’t worry, we won’t be down here again. 
We’ve seen all we want to see. As for killing 
that dog of ours, look out he don’t see you 
first, Maul,” he said with a tantalizing grin as 
he turned and led. Lindy out of the hangar 
with Dan and Babe following him. 

Nor did any one of the three visit the Flying 
School again voluntarily. 

Don and his companions had elected to 
camp at the lower end of the flying field. They 
frequently arrived at the plant long before the 
eight o’clock whistle blew and almost every 
night they stayed late, or returned to the fac- 
tory after they had cooked and eaten their 
evening meal and cleaned up their camp. 

Don’s job often really required more than 
an eight-hour day. As the first assistant to 
Harvey Harmon it was his duty to see that the 
ships to be tested every morning by the pilot 
were tuned up and in proper condition to be 
taken out, and tested in the air. 

He had to see that oil and gas had been in- 
stalled in sufficient quantity for the test—that 
the engine was properly warmed up and that 
the machine was thoroughly inspected so the 
pilot could feel confident that it was in the 
proper shape to be taken into the air. Dan 
and Babe were in a measure Don’s assistants, 
but they also had work to do in the factory, 
such as taping struts, and doping wing surfaces 
and other jobs of a minor nature. 

In addition to these tasks they had under- 
taken the job of building a rather large model 
of a Fullerton plane. And Don, because he 
was interested in the model, and because he 
was clever with tools too, frequently helped 
them after his own work was finished, staying 
@ften as late as nine o’clock in the evening 
before they bade the more or less grouchy night 
watchman Nick Conlon good night. 

In fact Nick was frequently the only real 
reason why they did not often stay later. A 
queer sort of a man, short and stocky, with 
long arms, a bullet-snaped head, and a pair ot 
fishy blue eyes that seemed at times to mask 
a very crafty disposition, Nick never seemed 
to like to have the boys hanging around the 
factory at night despite the fact that they had 
Mr. Fullerton’s permission to do so. He was 
constantly narping about things being stolen 
about the place and while he never blamed the 
boys he always warned them that if they per- 
sisted in coming into the building nights they 
would sooner or later be blamed for gas and 
oil that was being drained from some of the 
airplanes, and tools, and engine parts that were 
apparently always disappearing. 

Nick hated Lindy too, with a hatred that 
seemed to have something more than just a dis- 
like of dogs behind it. And Lindy always 
watched Nick suspiciously when he was about 
and growled at him when he approached any 
of the boys as if to warn the watchman that he 
was the appointed guardian of Don, Dan and 
Babe. Nor could the boys take to Nick, 
despite the fact that they tried hard to like 
him. Their feelings toward him, however, may 
have been influenced by the fact that he was 
the one who broughi their evening sessions at 
the factory to an end all too soon, and sent 
them away to their tent before they were 
ready to go. 

It happened that all three of the boys were 
working late the night of the day that Maul 
had cracked-up the Jenny, for Don had a single 
motor ship of the pursuit type to get ready for 
a retest and final checking up in the morning. 
It was the plane that Lieutenant Harmon in- 
tended to fly in the big speed climbing contest, 
the date for which was fast approaching, and 
in the International Reliability Race which 
was sei to follow shortly after. 

A fine silver and black ship, it had been 
christened the Black Hawk. and Don and the 
Lieutenant were lavishing care and attention 
on it for the test pilot hoped to drive it to high 
honors for the Fullerton Company in the two 
big races. 

“You kids have put in a full day. It’s 
time yuh was in yuhr tents and poundin’ yuhr 
ears. Come on, beat it now and get that mutt 
of yours out of here. I wanta turn out th’ 
lights in this shop, an’ bed the place down for 
th’ night,” he told them. 
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DAN BEARD himself, most 
famous of all outdoor men, 
is the chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


The Most Famous of 
all Camps 
Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural for- 

est, on banks of beautiful 

Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 
feet above the sea level. 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING 


course, merit badges awarded 
by local court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how 
to doit; to trail like an In- 
dian, to hike like George 
Washington, to explore 
like Daniel Boone, to live 
like Robinson Crusoe, to 
canoe like the voyageurs, 
to swim like South Sea Is- 
landers, tolivelike Princes. 
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87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 
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This Gift Brings Joy 
to Young and Old 


EARCH as you may through the 

endless list of possible gifts—you 
will find nothing that assures so much 
genuine, lasting pleasure, to everybody, 
as the modern harmonica. 

It is easy to learn—simple to play— 
yet it is a real musical instrument. Its 
tonal accuracy and musical range satisfy 
completely the desire for self-expres- 
sion which is equally natural to girls 
and boys, men and women. 

At modest cost, the harmonica pro- 
vides a gift that is welcomed with en- 
thusiasm by old as well as young— 
that means months of joyous melody 
for the player. 

Little time and little effort are re- 
quired to make anyone a “music mas- 
ter” who can at least satisfy himself 
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HOHNER “MARINE BAND”. The ideal in- 
strument for the beginner,embodying almost two 
octaves in the diatonic scale. Ten single holes, 
20 reeds, brass plates, heavy convex covers finely 
nickel-plated. In hinged box bearing photograph 
of the United States Marine Band. Priceeach50c. 





No. 220. HOHNER “TRUMPET CALL”. 10 
double holes, 40 reeds, brass plates, full concert. 
Tones find outlet through five brass trumpet 
horns, giving a volume unapproached by any 
other model. Pricecatch . . . . . $2.75. 











HOHNER “CHROMONICA\”. The last word 
in Harmonica construction. Actual length 4% 
inches. It supplies all the missing half-tones not 
found in the regular style harmonica. Recognized 
as a new orchestral instrument. Any selection, 
in any key, can be ae correctly on it. In 
handsome silk and plush lined wooden case. 
Price, $2.75. 


FREE INSTRUCTION book will_ 
be mailed, postage yA 

id, on request. - \\ 
Tesssstheceinon, \" 
below, or send a \ 


penny postcard. \ 
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M. HOHNER, Inc. 
114 E. 16th St., Dept. 509-M, N. Y. 


Please send free Instruction Book 













“ Aw forzet it, Nick,”’ protested Don. “Give 
us just a little longer. Another half hour 
and—~” 

Den was interrupted by a sudden outburst 
of barks and shrill cat squalling from the di- 
rection of the fiying-school hangar. A dog 


|} and an alley full of cats seemed to be having 


an argument. 

“It’s Lindy. He’s down there after Lieu- 
tenant Graham’s cats again. It sounds as 
if he had both of them by the back of the neck,” 
exclaimed Dan. 

On a run Don started down the field toward 
the noise of the cat-and-dog fight. But before 
he or his companions reached the hangar of 
the flying school one of the big double doors 
swung open suddenly to emit a broad shaft of 
light. And lumined against it was Lindy in 
a wild mix-up with the two cats. 

The figure of Paul Maul, a big wrench in 
his hand, stood silhouetted in the doorway for 
a moment as he took in the situation. Then 
suddenly with an exclamation of anger he 
leaped out into the night and dashed toward 
the busily engaged police dog. 

“Get out of here, you blamed hound, or I'll 
brain you,” he yelled. 

And suiting actions to words he swung the 
heavy wrench upward and brought it down 
with terrific force on Lindy’s head. 

Don, but a few yards away, saw the weapon 
gleam in the lamplight before it descended, 
and with a shout of protest he leaped forward 
to prevent the blow. But he was too late. 
Even as he plunged into the shaft of light he 
heard the implement connect with the dog’s 
head with the very unpleasant sound of metal 
biting through flesh to the bone and he saw 
poor Lindy drop in a nerve-convulsed heap at 
Maul’s feet while the two cats, with backs 
arched, scampered into the hangar. 

“You dirty brute,” yelled Don fiercely as 
he saw the condition of Lindy. “Hitting a 
dog with a thing like that is—is—why it’s 
murder—you’ve killed him.” 

“T hope I have. Maybe he’ll know enough 
to leave our mascots alone now. I owed him 
that anyhow for trying to tear my throat out 
the other day. And sa-a-ay what are you two 
apron-string aviators doing around here this 
time of night anyhow? Didn’t I warn you to 
keep away? You are spying on me—that’s 
what you are doing, you dirty, sneaking pups. 
Going to tell Lieutenant Graham all you saw, 
aren’t you? Why blast your snooping hides, 
for two pins I’d bust this wrench over your 
heads too. I will, by jiminy, if you don’t get 
out of here. I'll crown——” 

Maul took a quick step toward Don and 
swung the wrench and Don could see by the 
anger that blazed in his eyes that he meant to 
hit him with it. Once more the ugly weapon 
gleamed in the lamplight ready to crash down- 
ward. . But it never descended, at least not in 
the arc Maul intended it to descend, for Don 
Craig, thoroughly incensed at the way Maul 
had treated Lindy, and angry too at being 
threatened by the boy from the flying school, 
hurled himself through the air in a flying tackle 
full at this chap who hated him. 

Their bodies met with a muffled thud and 
grunts. The force of Don’s attack and: the 
violence of his lunge as he locked his arms about 
Maul’s body completely overbalanced him. 
The wrench went spinning from Maul’s up- 
raised hand and clutching and grasping at 
Don’s body he staggered backward two short 
steps before he fell heavily with Don on top 
of him. 

Footsteps sounded in the darkness close at 
hand and a voice Don recognized as that of 
Lieutenant Graham shouted: 

“Here! Here! What does this mean?” 

The pilot of the flying school stepped into 
the shaft of light from the open hangar door. 

Maul, frightened, leaped to his feet. Don 
unclenched his fists and turning faced the avi- 
ator, stepping back a pace as he did so to be 
between Dan and Babe, who had been watch- 
ing the encounter with tense interest. 

“T was giving Maul a trouncing for hitting 
our police dog with a wrench,” said Don 
simply. 

“Maul? Hit your dog? Get up, Maul. 
How did this all come about, anyhow? What 
are You doing here at the field this time of 
night. I——” 

Graham stopped talking as he glanced 
through the hangar door at the cracked-up 
Jenny. Then without a word he turned a cold 
eye on Mayl, who was stumbling to his feet 
still holding his hand on his jaw. 

“T see,” he said coldly. “You had the 
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Boys Rate Higher in Both 
When Helped by the 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


r. heigh-ho! for the whir of hockey skates and the 
thrill of fun in the open when you speed up home 
studies and make them better and better with the help of 
the Portable Typewriter. J You think more quickly, study 
more easily, have more time out-of-doors every day, be- 
cause writing with type is so fast and simple that it is no 
trouble at all to get things on paper. § Dad and Mother 
know that fresh air, clear minds and good marks in school 
go together, so ask them to visit a Portable Typewriter 
dealer with you. Then you will see just how easy it is to 
write with type, and how much it will help you. Talk 
with them about it tonight and remind them that a Port- 
able makes a Jim-dandy Christmas gift for a boy! 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU of 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURERS 
247 Park Avenue, New York 





Name—_ Jenny out without my permission and cracked 
it up. I’m not surprised. I suspected you * én a ee 
Address— ___ SCO took the machines out when I wasn’t here. _ Remington Typewriter Co. oyal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
'| Trying to patch up the break before I got back Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 316 Broadway, New York 
.| from Philadelphia. were you? That’s why you L C Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. Underwood Typewriter Co. 
707 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





342 Madison Avenue, New York 











are here until this time of night. Good thing 
I came down to the hangar when I did. .I just 
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The Boy Scout Diary . . . next to the Boy Scout 
Handbook ... is one of the Books most es- 
sential to the progress of every Boy Scout in 
Scouting ... . It really is a miniature Edition of 
the Handbook itself... . Every Boy Scout should 
have one. ... It is so compact that it can be 
easily carried in a pocket without knowing it 


was there... ... andit 











contains everything a Scout 
really wants to know, together with helps, hints . . . 
and space enough for him to make the notes he 
needs. . . . Be sure you get a copy today... . 


Your Scoutmaster would like to see every boy in 


his Troop with a Diary . . .. Only 15c a copy. 


Boy Scouts of America 


2 Park Ave. 
NEW YORK 


583 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


37 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 





got in from Philadelphia and I didn’t intend 
to stop at the field, but I had to get some im- 
portant papers. I’m glad now that I did, 
Maul. I’ve caught you red-handed. You 
are fired. Understand?” 

“Fired?” exclaimed Maul as if he could not 
believe his ears. 

“Fired,” confirmed Graham coldly. 

Maul was silent for a moment. Then he 
stammered: 

“Aw, Mr. Graham, I wasn’t the only one in 
the crack-up. Tinker was with me.” 

“Tinker? I suppose so. But I know you 
two well enough to know Tinker didn’t pro- 
oy the joy ride. Tinker would be a good 

id if he didn’t ape you so much. You are a 
bad influence on that boy. But I'll separate 
you two this time. You are discharged and 
don’t you show your face around here any 
more. I can’t have a boy around my place 
who sneaks joy rides as you do. You are 
through. Get your working duds out of the 
hangar. As for Tinker, I’ll give him a good 
talking to, and if he doesn’t toe the chalk mark 
hereafter, I’ll fire him also. Where is he?” 

“Home. He was too scared to come down 
and help me patch up the Jenny,” mumbled 
Maul. Then he blurted, “‘ Aw-gee-I-I-say— 
give me another chance, will you, Mr. Gra- 

>” 


“No, sir; not any. You have sneaked too 
~-any joy rides. Get your duds and clear out,” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


said the aviator firmly, as he turned toward 
the hangar. 

Sheepishly, with head hanging, Maul fol- 
lowed Graham into the hangar. A moment 
later he emerged again with a bundle of greasy 
working clothes under his arm, while the pilot 
remained inside. And as Maul passed Don 
and his two companions, who were bending 
over the slowly reviving Lindy, he muttered: 

“T know how Graham came to come down 
to the field. You dirty skunks tipped him off 
that I smashed up the Jenny and he came down 
and caught me with the plane only half re- 

ired. I'd have had it all fixed up by inorn- 
ing, and he wouldn’t have known the differ- 
ence. But you sneaks snitched on me. I'll 
fix you all for it—you wait and see—and I'll 
give you the beating of your life when I catch 
you alone, Craig, don’t forget it.” 

“T’ll be at home any time you want to call, 
Maul, don’t worry about that,’ said Don. 
Then he added, ‘But you’d better get it out 
of your head that we had anything to do with 
your getting caught by Lieutenant Graham. 
It was your hard luck that he walked in on you 
that way.” 

Don gathered the limp form of the police 
dog in his arms as he spoke, and started across 
the flying field through the darkness toward 
the little patch of woods in which their camp 
was located, while Dan and Babe followed. 
(To Be Continued in Boys’ Lire for January) 












At two o’clock, a raw, sharp wind was blow- 
ing from the northwest, and clouds formed a 
sullen canopy overhead. The stands were a 
riot of noise, which penetrated but emery = 
hot, close air of the field-house. Coach Bo 
was calling off the names of the “shock 
troops”; before him in a half-circle stood the 
squad, wetting their lips with nervous tongues, 
adjusting straps with fingers that fumbled a 
little, shifting their weight from foot to foot— 
and avoiding each other’s eyes. 

A cheer leader stuck his head i in at the door. 

“Five minutes, Coach.” 

“Tf you win the toss, Walt, choose the 
wind,” said Coach Boles; “all right, team; 
take the air.” 

Winning the toss, Walt followed instructions. 
Brick Hawley kicked on the first play, catching 
Hull napping. The ball, after a long chase, 
came to rest on Hull’s twenty-yard line. 
Three stabs at the line netted only seven yards. 
Hull kicked, a poor effort. Walt brought the 
ball back ten yards, and the ball was on Hull’s 
thirty-five-yard line. Burt Shaw got through 
tackle for seven. Walt took two around right 
end. 

“Now, Johnny, through Bud’s tackle,” 
Burt prompted. 

“Nix!” Brick answered. “Johnny’s our 
‘big threat’ man. Hull is expecting him, right 
now. So we'll kick a — goal instead.” 

He barked a signal 

Bud ene straightened up and said: 

“= 

| oe the one I wanted,” said Brick 
sweetly. 

He repeated the signal. A sudden shift in 
the St. James backfield. The ball came from 
the center like a bullet. A thud as Brick’s 
foot met the ball; a weaving and tumbling of 
players. The ball sailed smoothly up and over 
the bar. 

Hull was stunned. 

The game was scarce five minutes old, and 
St. James had scored! 

Again Hull kicked off. Walt brought it back 
twenty yards, side-stepping a Hull end cleverly. 
St. James took the punt formation, but, in- 
stead of the potent kick, Brick shot a long 
forward. Walt took it on the run, a Hull 
tackler felling him within two strides. But the 
gain was good for some thirty-two yards. A 
double-pass, Walt to Burt, added nineteen 
more. Johnny cut through tackle for nine 
yards. A sweeping end run netted twelve 
more. Johnny again for seven. Brick was 
driving St. James like a wild man; the rooters 
were all but insane. A fake double-pass, and 
Brick fell across the line for a touchdown. 
Walt added the extra point with a neat kick. 

Score: St. James 1o—Hull o 


Hull came back with a “dribbling” kick-off 


that failed by inches, and Brick kicked a long 
spiral that Hull should have passed. The wind 
would have carried it over the line and given 
them twenty yards. Nip Tyler nailed: the 
runner seven yards from the goal. Hull 
kicked to mid-field, a fine performance against 
the wind. Brick shot two forwards that failed. 





Johnny , got seven at left tackle, and Walt 
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brought the stands to their feet with a wide 
sweeping end run of twenty-seven yards. 
Johnny smashed the line three times and netted 
twelve yards. Burt carried the ball seven yards 
on a double-pass. It looked like a touchdown 
for a minute; but Hull forced Burt out at the 
two-yard stripe. Johnny smashed through 
tackle for a touchdown as the first period ended. 
Walt missed the extra point by a scant foot. 
St. James 16—Hull o. 

Hull began a kicking game immediately. 
Within five minutes, they forced St. James to 
her twenty-five-yard mark. Two incompleted 
forwards set Hull back five yards. A tackle- 
buck netted seven yards, and a moaning ad- 
monition came in unison from the St. James 
stand: 

“Hold that line!” 

They did; and took the ball on downs. But 
Brick’s punt was poor, and, within three 
minutes, Hull was again within the shadow of 
St. James’s goal. This time, their threat 
came true. Short, sharp plunges good for 
three or four yards each finally took the ball 
over. But the try for goal failed. 

The field-house was strangely quiet be- 
tween halves. The terse talk that Coach 
Boles usually gave, pointing out mistakes 
with the cold efficiency of a traffic cop, was 
absent. He seemed more interested in the 
physical condition of his team than in a lec- 
ture. Walt was in a mental daze. Deep down 
in his heart, he had expected a defeat, com- 
plete and decisive. It was this fear that had 
prompted him in his request that Brick Hawley 
call the signals and select the plays. And how 
well Brick had done it! Walt had found out a 
lot of things about himself in the last hour. 
They weren’t particularly pleasant things, 
either. It was turning out all right, though; 
very much all right! He would get full credit 
for captaining a forlorn, hopeless-looking out- 
fit, into a sweeping victory over Hull! All he 
had to do was hand the credit out generously 
to these tired, sweat-stained, mud-spattered 
= that lay about him on the floo 


othe bugle blew for the third period. 

Hull began with a rush. The wind had died 
to a mere breeze, and the “breaks” were sure 
to come. Two long forwards out of four gave 
them a yardage of forty-five net. Two thrusts 
at the line, and a wide end run, seventeen 
more. Another forward that fell incomplete. 
They made it up on a double-pass. Four 
yards at right tackle; six at right end. A first 
down, eleven yards from the goal. Two more 
line plays put it over. . The suddenness of it 
knock e calm assurance out of Walt. 
Those smooth resolutions of some ten minutes 
before scattered like chaff. In a voice choked 
with tears of wounded vanity, he had begged 
and pleaded with his team to “hold ’em.” 
Useless. Hull added a point, making it 13 to 
22. Another touchdown would make them 
dangerous. And the game just a little over 
half-finished. His old fear came up and 
gripped him; he could hardly force back the 
tears of anger and mortification. He looked at 
Joknny suddenly and noted his taunting smile. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


HAT better gift could there be 

for any scout than his Official 
Scout Axe? Gleaming Red Handle 
stamped in gold; glistening Black 
Head, decorated in gold with his 
emblem. 


A keen blade that makes the chips 
fly; a tuughened head for rough camp 
work; a sturdy slot for drawing nails. 

As that World Champion Chopper, 
Peter McLaren, says: “‘A good scout 
deserves the best scout axe. Give him 
a Plumb.” 


An ideal gift for Dad, Brother and 
Uncle, too. It has a hundred uses— 
in woodshed, cellar,,camp and car. 
Price, $1.40; with leather sheath, 
$1.80. (Slightly more in Far West 
and Canada.) 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia - - U.S.A. 
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Eight 
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The new Regal Oc- 

tofone can be tuned 

and played like a 
“uke —— banjo, 








play it right off 
No lessons or re- 
The Oc- 


tofone tunes and 
plays like a uke, but 
you get a finer, more 
mellow 


r “| 
| Regal Musical Instrument Co. | 
l 3213 W. Grand Ave., Chicago | 
| I am interested in the Regal Octofone. | 
You may send FREE complete informa- 
| tion. | 
| | 
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“You big, conceited, four-flusher!’”’ said 
Johnny softly. 

But, instead of stinging him into realization, 
this sneering remark seemed to sink him. He 
wanted to get away; to shut out this scene of 
well-remembered triumphs that had suddenly 
become unbearably bitter. His chance came 
some five minutes later, a lucky one, too. A 
free ball, thanks to a Hull fumble, bounced 
toward him. He fell on it as a Hull tackler cut 
him down. Two more players fell unavoidably 
upon them. But, when they scrambled up, 
Walt lay still. 

“Marshall’s out!” was the news spread by 
the cheer-leaders. 

A moment later, Walt, held up between two 
subs, limped painfully to the bench. Still 
later, he hobbled off to the field-house. But 
the team didn’t see him; they were far down 
the field. And they probably wouldn’t have 
cared much; either way. Hull had shot her 
bolt. She fought desperately, and held St. 
James scoreless until well into the final period. 
Then Brick cut loose with every trick play St. 
James possessed—and scored twice. Thirty- 
six to thirteen doesn’t leave much doubt about 
which team is master. 

. Dinner—the first “big feed” for the St. 
James squad in ten weeks—was about over. 
A huge fire was burning at the far end of the 
campus, and an army »f rooters began to storm 
the training quarters. Johnny, moving with 
the mass toward the campus, found himself 
beside Coach Boles. 

“Tf it’s a fair question, Johnny, what were 
your ‘personal and private’ reasons for going 
into football?” he asked. 

“Just the ones I gave, Coach,” Johnny 
answered. “I’d watched Walt for a long time, 
and I had a hunch that he was too vain and 
arrogant to be a real captain. But I didn’t 
think he was morally yellow.” 

After a moment, Coach Boles said: 

“T’m afraid you’re right. His leg wasn’t 
hurt a bit when he left the game. Too bad.” 

“Well, I’m not exactly too per cent. my- 
self,” said Johnny thoughtfully. “I was 
stronger than Walt, and I knew it. And I 
bullied him. It didn’t help him, and it made 
me feel rotten.” 

“You learned something, though.” 

“Sure did,” Johnny answered. 

“Walt didn’t; that’s the difference. And it 
probably isn’t entirely his fault. He’s an only 
child of over-indulgent parents,” the Coach 
explained. 

“Pretty tough,” said Johnny; ‘ 
seen the last of him.” 


‘guess we’ve 


HE first of the cheers had been given, when 

a red roadster ran up near the fire and 
stopped with squealing brakes. Walt stepped 
out and faced the crowd, a queer look on his 
usually arrogant face. The crowd hushed sud- 
denly. Something queer about this. St. James 
football captains didn’t look that way after a 
glorious victory over Hull. 

He began to speak abruptly, and his opening 
sentence caught them. 

“‘Gang, I don’t deserve to be captain of any 
St. James team. I’m yellow. I faked my 
injury this afternoon because I was afraid Hull 
would beat us, and I didn’t have the guts to 
take it. I’m here to apologize. I’ve been 
jealous and envious and a rotter generally. 
Johnny woke me up. I’d called him a louse, 
and a self-satisfied prig. He hates football, 
but he came out because we needed him. He’s 
the fellow who pulled us through, and made it 
possible to give Hull a pasting.” 

Johnny moved up to Walt. 

“T misjudged you, Marshall,’ he said, hold- 
ing out his hand. ‘You have plenty of guts; 
don’t let anyone tell you differently.” 

A cheer arose, and a dozen hands lifted 
Johnny to a soap box. 

“Football,” said he lazily, ‘“‘is rubbish! I 
thank you.” And dropped off the box. 

“Some speech, old-timer,” said Bud; “you 
sure are careful of your voice!” 

But Johnny only grinned. Of the assembled 
hundreds, only two really understood what he 
meant. One was Coach Boles; and the other 
was Captain Marshall. 
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from the life-saving station. 
off duty that day, and came pounding over to 
camp. ‘They were John T. Daniels, A. D. 
Etheridge and W. S. Daugh. Before we were 
ready to make the flight a small boy of about 
thirteen or fourteen came walking past. 
Daniels, who was a good deal of a joker, 
greeted him. The boy said his name was 
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Ci An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telégraph Company 


Aut over the land, telephone linemen 
are busy at their work. The telephone 
system is growing daily and it takes 
thousands of them just to keep up with 
the construction work—such as build- 
ing new lines, putting up new cables— 
that is always under way. That is one 
kind of lineman and he is out on his 
job every day helping to run new wire 
in all parts of the country. 

There is another kind—the “‘trouble”’ 
lineman. This is the man who keeps 
the telephone system working at top- 
notch standards. When trouble is re- 
ported, he is quickly on the job.. He 
follows the lines, inspects the instru- 
ments, tests with the central office and 
makes the needed repairs. 

The trouble lineman goes out in 
storms and all kinds of weather. When 
there is trouble anywhere on his lines, 
nothing stops him. He must know what 
to do in all sorts of emergencies. 

The lineman uses a safety. belt, 
climbers, pliers, connectors, friction 
tape, and various other special tools 
and equipment. All Bell linemen in 
America_use the same kind of tools and 
the same practices. What is found to 
be best is used by all. 

Throughout the United States there 
are companies making up what is 
known as the Bell Telephone System. 
This System now has 18,500,000 tele- 
phones connected with it. 




















BEAN’S BOYS’ WINTER SPORT CAP 


Made of high —S re glove — trimmed 
— lambskin, t looks and 


neck and ears warm in the very coldest weather. 
A practical, sporty cap for boys for snowshoeing, 


skiing, skating, etc. Price $1.69 postpaid. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
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Three men were 











and . But it 
is just the thing for the gang when you want them 
an afternoon or an Mother t 

mind their shouts in the heat of battle. 


Note: Perhaps you 

who would like a WAR OF WORDS game. If 
you wish you may send us 
own game free. We'll ship 





THE BUDDY PLAYHOUSE 


800 North Claz CHICAGO, ILL. 
Enclosed is a rts Order tor § $139 

Please send me..*..... WAR O WORDS games. 
OR See Se YR. 9S ih Geert 
AT Os re eee Ee CED Ee PONE E A 
TS bio in nue dveckes ene pe Tee 


cents. Send direct, if your dealer 
doesn’t carry. Use coupon. x 


game you could by your own 


8 longed for a 
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postpaid, $2.60, from 








A gift every boy will want for Christmas... 


The LINDBERGH MAP 


picturing his famous flight from the very start to 
the tremendous 1 >ception in New York—printed 
in four colors on Japanese vellum—size 19% x 25% 
inches. These maps may be purchased at local gift 
shops, book stores and department stores or direct, 


Amy Drevenstedt, 31 East 10th Street, New York City 











SILVER ACE Models 


fly 800 feet! 


Monoplane 
Biplane 
Seaplane 


CONVERTIBLE 









Biplane Seaplane 


The perfect Christmas Gift 


The vast iority of SILVER ACE 
MODELS is due to the fact that they, 
like the big planes today, represent a 
great advance in expert engineering. 

Their beauty will thrill you, and 
they have the aasiee power and very 
light weight to outfly any scale model 
you ever owned. 

Yet SILVER ACES are simple to 
construct and amazingly strong for 
their feather weight. The 30-inch wing 
span monoplane wei hs only 3% 
ounces. Its silk covered demountable 
ak OER IO yp a and land- 
ing gear resist shock. 

You can build a cabin monoplane 
of the Ryaiu-Stinson-Fairchild type, 
or of the Spirit of St. Louis, as you 
prefer, with a day or two of fascinat- 
ing work. Add an extra pair of wings 


or SILVER ACE pontoons and you 
can still fly your model over snow and 
ice, for it is waterproof. 

Sold Ready-to-Fly, Partly Assem- 
bled or Knocked Down. Spend your 
money wisely and buy a SILVER 
ACE from one of the hundreds of 
best stores which carry them. If your 
dealer does not sell them, remit to us 


with 50c extra for shipping. 
PRICES: 

Specify Spirit of St. Louis or Cabin Type 
Ready-to-Fly Monoplane - $12.50 
Partly Assembled . ..... 9.00 
KnockedDown ...... 8.00 
2 1 * SS eee 
ExtraPairofWings ..... 3.§0 
PairofPontoons ...... 4.00 
Catalogue... . 10 


C. O. D. orders not accepted 


THE AERO MODEL COMPANY 
329 Plymouth Court - Chicago 


| Johnny Moore, and that he was just strolling 
| by. But he couldn’t keep his eyes off the 
| machine that we had anchored in a sheltered 
place. He wanted to know what it was. 


“Why, that’s a duck-snarer,” explained | | 


Daniels soberly. North Carolina, of course, is 
noted for its duck shooting. “You see, this 
|man is going up in the air over a bay where 
there are hundreds of ducks on the water. 
When he is just over them, he will drop a big 
net and snare every last one. If you’ll stick 
| around a bit, Johnny, you can have a few ducks 
| to take home.” 

So Johnny Moore was also a witness of our 

flights that day. I do not know whether the 
| lack of any ducks to take away with him was a 
| disappointment or not, but I suspect he did not 
| feel compensated by what he saw. 
| The usual visitors did not come to watch us 
| that day. Nobody imagined we would attempt 
a flight in that weather, for it was not only 
| blowing hard, but it was also very cold. But 
just that fact, coupled with the knowledge 
| that winter and its gales would be on top of us 
any time now, made us decide not to postpone 
the attempt any longer. 

My brother climbed into the machine. The 
motor was started. With a short dash down 
| the runway, the machine lifted into the air arid 
was flying. It was only a flight of twelve 
seconds, and it was an uncertain, wavy, creep- 
ing sort of a flight at best; but it was a real 
flight at last and not a glide. 

Then it was my turn. I had learned a little 
from watching my brother, but I found the 
machine pointing upward and downward in 
| jerky undulations. This erratic course was 

due in part to my utter lack of experience in 

' controlling a flying-machine and in part to a 
new system of controls we had adopted where- 
by a slight touch accomplished what a hard 
jerk or tug had done in the past. Naturally, I 
overdid everything. But I flew for about the 
same time my brother had. 

He tried it again the minute the man had 
| carried it back to the runway and added per- 
| haps three or four seconds to the records we 
|had just made. Then, for the second time, 
| after making a few secondary adjustments, I 
| took my seat. By now I had learned some- 
| thing about the controls, and about how a 
| machine acted during a sustained flight, and I 
|managed to keep in the air for fifty-seven 
seconds. I couldn’t turn—of course, the hills 
wouldn’t permit that—but I had no very great 
difficulty in handling it. 

My brother and I were not excited nor 
particularly exultant. We had been the first 
to fly successfully with a machine driven by an 
engine, but we had expected to be the first. 
We had known, down in our hearts, that the 
machine would fly just as it did. The proof 
was not astonishing to us. We were simply 
glad, that’s all. 

But the men from the life-saving station 
were very excited. Brinkley appeared dazed. 
Johnny Moore took our flights as a matter of 
course and, presumably, was disappointed 
because we had snared no ducks. 





wind caught the forward part of the machine 
and began to tipit. We all rushed forward, but 
only Daniels was at the front. He caught the 
plane and clung desperately to it, as though 
thoroughly aware, as were we, of the danger 
of an upset of the frail thing of rods and wings. 
Upward and upward it lifted, with Daniels 
clinging to the plane to ballast it. Then, witha 
convulsive shudder, it tipped backward, dash- 
ing the man in against the engine, in a great 
tangle of cloth and wood and metal. As it 
turned over, I caught a last glimpse of his legs 
kicking frantically over the plane’s edge. I'll 
confess I never expected to see him alive again. 

But he did not even break a bone, although 
he was bruised from head to foot. When the 
machine had been pinned down at last, it was 
almost a complete wreck. 

After all, though, it did not matter much. 
We could build better and stronger and more 
confidently another year, and we could go 
back home to Dayton and dream of time and 
distance and altitude records, and of machines 
for two or more passengers, and of the practical 
value of the heavier-than-air machine, For 
we had accomplished the ambition that stirred 
us as boys. We had learned to fly. 











machinist may be an excellent workman with- 
out having much strength. A bookbinder or 
printer doesn’t need particularly good wind. 
The matter of ‘muscular skill is even more im- 








| portant, in all the crafts, than health and 
| strength. 
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And then, quite without warning, a puff of | n>» 
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PLAYING FI ATO 
MAIL ORDER DIRECT 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU 


PSYCHIC BASEBALL CORP. 
DEPT. B, 389 FIFTH AVE., N. Y.C. 
You'll Be Proud of the Radio 
You BUILD YOURSELF! 


A fine hobby—besides, you 











Ps ae learn the radio business in a 
aat0 practical way. Join the JUNIOR 


RADIO GUILD, earn spend- 
ing money and fit 
yourself for a well- 
paying radio posi- 
tion. FREE course 
of instruction to am- 
bitious boys. Write 
Dept. B. L. 12. 
JUNIOR RADIO 
GUILD 


Instruction 












Bellaire, L. I., N. Y. 










" from 20 to 400 Ibs. : 
plete instructions come with each exerciser. 





i sizes, ding upon 
the on be — wish. 65 cables for only $2; 10 
cables for $4. 





Simply pay the pos 
man plus a few cents 
tare upon delivery. 
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FOR THE SCOUT’S WORKSHOP 





The F. P. M. Co Saw, cuts wood, m and 
bakelite at any ‘angle, “THE SAW FOR EVERY 
USE.” Espec ally Stanteme for vse in model boat, 
aeroplane, and io building. 
See your dealer, or write direct to: 

F. P. MAXSON 
3722 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 

Circular sent on request 
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FOR ALL BOYS 

















Right dress for the 


Front! 
Scout starts with his feet— 
heels together, toes turned out 
—feet in Official Excelsior 


Scout Shoes. The fellow with 
ordinary shoes is one step in 
the rear, and it’s hard for him 
to right dress. That’s why 
your organization picked Ex- 
celsior to make the shoes 
Scouts should wear to be cor- 
rectly dressed. They have a 
style-comfort you’ll like, and 
they’re built for wear. For 
service, play, party or parade, 
there’s the proper shoe. Ask 
your dealer, or write to 


The Excelsior Shoe Company 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official 
Boy Scout and Sea Scout Shoes 


Dept.C Portsmouth, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Boy Scout Service Shoe 


EXCEL 


Official Boy Scout 











AVAnien FREE 

Information ; 

Aviation xed” Rplane vusiness. 15ST" Sat Seat tae many erget 

epportun: Og you st home, duces 

Hie fdas, Sn pl gel eB ge ” ra 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF aia 

Dept. 1809 3601 Michigan Ave CHICAGO 











Boy— ; 5 
She’s a Wonderful Bus! 


Fly this genuine Clinton “scale 
model” plane and grab all the prizes! 
Ithas 22-inch, high-lift wing, all-metal 
motor mount and propeller, rubber- 
tired aluminum wheels. Will fly over 
200 feet, dip, zoom, roll like a real 
plane. The Fairchild model shown 
above, the Fokker or the Spirit of St. 
Louis sent postpaid anywhere in 
the U. S. for $s. 
ARMY SCOUT Army Scout Plane 
$3.50 shown at left, or 
the Navy Scout, 
$3.50. All Planes 
sent ready to fly, 
and guaranteedto 
do itl Order now. 


Catalog and free glider roc 


The Clinton Toy a Dept. E 
North Haven, Conn. 
Dealers and Jobhers, Write 


CLINTON 


Airplanes 
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So, if you want to find out whether or not 
you are particularly well fitted to succeed in 
the manual occupations, look yourself over to 
see if you have developed especially good co- 
ordination. 

Here are some questions that will enable 
you to check up on your muscular develop- 
ment. Then turn more specifically to the 
manual occupations that they fit you for and 
see what they offer. 

1. Eyes and ears. Have you trained your 
eyes and ears to work effectively with your 
hands and body? If you are a good marks- 
man, with a rifle or bow and arrow or sling- 
shot, if you are good at games like pool and 
billiards or outdoor games like tennis and base- 
ball, if you can locate sound readily and ac- 
curately, if you can thread a needle easily, the 
answer is “yes.” 

A former Austrian army officer once told 
me of a game he used to play with Polish and 
Hungarian officers on the Russian frontier 
He said that it was a test of marksmanship 
and bravery; I think it was still more of a test 
of idiocy, of how much heavy drinking had been 
done. But it certainly tested also the eye and 
ear phases of coordination. It seems, that 
the game consisted of trying to shoot one an- 
other in a dark room, after the lights were put 
out. The trick was to hold your revolver 
at arm’s length to one side, and then move 
quickly after firing, as the other fellows would 
shoot at the flash, or at the sound if it came 
from behind them. As soon as anybody was 
hit, the round ended and the lights were turned 
on. Certainly that game must have elimi- 
nated officers who had poor coordination! 

2. Hands. Are you skillful with your fin- 
gers and hands? Were you ever any good at 
jackstones? Can you beat other fellows at 
mumble-peg? Are you a good mechanic? 
Can you play any kind of musical instrument 
that requires the use of the fingers—violin or 
piano or mandolin or flute? Can you pick up 
pins quickly and easily? Can you separate 
your third and fourth fingers without moving 
the others? Can you throw a curve? 

3. Feet. Are you clumsy with your feet—or 
reasonably graceful? Have you learned how 
to dance, and can you dance well? How about 
walking on ice; can you do it with ease and 
confidence, or do you slip around a good deal 
and run a continual risk if falling? Do you 
come down stairs quietly, or make a big clat- 
ter? Have you ever used snow-shoes? Of 
course all these things are connected with the 
use of the leg muscles and so on, just as in 
baseball the hands work with the feet and 
legs and ears and eyes every time you get under 
an outfield fly. But usually good neuro- 
physiological development (as mind-and-mus- 
cle development is sometimes called) makes 
itself manifest in all parts of the body, so 
that if you are skilful with your hands you 
are not likely to be clumsy with your feet. 
Al vs there are exceptions, but that is the 
rule. 

4. Body. Are you a good football player? 
Do you know how to “hit the line” effectively? 
Can you ride a horse, or vault a five-foot fence 
easily? Have you ever learned how to handle 
heavy trunks by tipping them along from 
corner to corner? For several years, when I 
was a boy, I attended to the furnace at our 
home in the city. It included getting several 
ash-barrels out to the street every week—up 
the cellar stairs, through the back yard, and 
out to the curb in front of the house. Hand- 
ling those barrels of ashes, and let me tell you 
that ashes weigh a lot, taught me much about 
how to use the body muscles, and the weight 
of the body effectively. 

5. Balance. Are you a good skater? Have 
you ever used skis? Can you stand on one 
foot easily, without losing your balance? Can 
you walk on one rail of a railroad track with- 
out falling off inside of five or six steps? You 
use your body muscles, of course, in balancing, 
but there is a difference. 

6. Steadiness. Can you carry a glass of 
water, filled to the brim, across a room and 
set it down without spilling any of it? You 
have to have a steady hand and good control 
of your muscles to do that. The ability to 
work and move your hands without trembling 
or jerkiness is allied to skilled use of the body 
muscles, and akin to keeping your balance, but 
is quite distinct from either. 

7. Throat and vocal cords. Have you a 
pleasant speaking voice, and do you modulate 
your tones effectively when you talk? Do you 
make noises when you swallow? You may 
never have thought of anything like this as 
being connected with good coordination, but 
it most certainly is! Although it may seem 
a far cry from a well-controlled voice to brick- 
laying, the two are to a certain extent tied to- 
gether. Not directly, but indirectly, because 
a good voice is one of the indications of good 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Warm Sheep Lined 
NAVY BLUE 
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a month 
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If you have this catalog, 
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BUY 
FROM RADIO'S 
OLDEST MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


«Opa to get this great 148-page book 
wi on prices. 
ty Company is radio's 


ebdest mdi ft mail order house in the 
country, new prices 
foes: Sa se ee 
more parts I any other in t any 
the country. oe a ee Sey the We are ready now to appoint additional 
er are i need of certain small redio parts that other agents in all dihee he be 
radio and mail order houses do not bother to carry get the are contem' 
See reameecisnes do, pachndan be sue o em 
as well as thousands of the small findings. touch with us at once. 


We carry the Largest Variely of Small Radio Parts in the world, BUT we also carry Ail Standard Radio Merchandise. 


RADIO SPECIALTY CO., 247 Greenwich St.. NEW YORK 
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“What! did you get a bicycle, too? 


“That’s fine. We'll have some 
great trips together, I'll say. 
Don’t a bicycle just make 
Christmas perfect ?—Boy, you 
said it! 

“Tried mine out this morning, 
and gee! it has the new type 


multiple disc New Departure 
Coaster Brake on it, has yours? 
“Dad says the New Departure 
is made just like the clutch on 
his car and it sure is wonderful. 
“What, you want to go riding 


now ? O. K.” Shinn, 


You can get any make of bicycle equipped with the New Departure 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Improved 


COASTER BRAKE 





“Model C” 






































Sold for THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 








You may save 
VALUABLE LIVES 
by buying these 
CHRISTMAS LABLES 


V 


Mail a post card to 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR - 
THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


34 East 75th Street, New York City 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 











Boy Scouts of Parsis demonstrate bridge-building 


Important ‘‘Good Turns’’ in Greece 
By M. S. C. Smith 

THE first important good turn that was done 

by the Near East Relief orphan Scouts in 
Greece this year was a good turn three weeks 
long. It came at the time of the repeated 
earthquakes at the city of Corinth. Near East 
Relief officials with the orphanage troop of 
twenty Naval Scouts were the first people 
outside of the city to reach the devastated area 
and try to do something to help the terrorized 
people, many of whom were seriously injured. 
It was necessary to dig them out of their dwell- 
ings. Once out, they could not go back to 
secure their food, which was of course stored in 


in helping the people. Indeed, after the 
twenty-two days that the boys spent there had 

d, and the boys had all gone back to 
Athens, one independent youth remained. He 
was known as “ the Near East Relief Boy,” and 
he established quite a business for himself by 
climbing into the broken houses with perfect 
fearlessness and getting out property that was 
buried in the ruins. 

The Near East Relief feels that the compli- 
ment paid it at the National Biennial Confer- 
ence of six hundred American Boy Scout 
Executives in Ithaca early in September was 
earned. Mr. Beard and Scout Executive West 
sent a message to the Near East, saying that 





Aiawvicen ‘Aabestader F. A, Stirling reviews some Irish Scouts in Dublin 


their houses and in the shops. It was neces- 
sary for Near East Relief to start a soup 
kitchen and bread line at once. So many 
were injured with every kind of bruise and 
break and laceration, that an emergency tent 
hospital had to be established. 

To the aid of the Near East Relief people, 
the government officials came and also some 
of the other foreign people who were eager to 
help their Greek friends. 

Needless to say, the Scouts started to work 
as soon as they arrived. There was plenty of 
business for them to attend to. They acted 
as messengers for the relief stations and for the 
government officials. At the feeding station 
there was every opportunity for them to keep 
the people in line, to look after the children, to 
hold an occasional baby, not to speak of some 
of them helping in ‘the preparation and the 
giving out of the food. There were also a 
thousand and one things to be done throughout 
the town. It seemed as if every child had lost 
its sense of locality and had wandered away 
from home. Distracted parents were crying 
out that little Petros or beloved Helena had 
disappeared, and the Scouts were forced to 
start out to pick up the children. On the 
other hand, they found innumerable babies 
who had in some fashion toddled off or who had 
been laid down somewhere and forgotten in 
all the excitement, and the boys in their case 
had to find the missing parents. 

The people were forced to take refuge in 
tents. Near East Relief supplied many of 
them, and the government also had some to 
offer from its army supplies. In order to 
make these emergency habitations at all com- 
fortable, the poor people were eager to get out 
of their houses some little comforts. It was a 
dangerous matter to go into the houses, so 
wrecked were they and so easily did pieces of a 











wall or cornice or chimney tumble down upon 
them. The Scouts were of invaluable service 
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this National Conference sent its brotherly 
greeting to Near East Relief Scout Executives 
and Scouts and congratulated them on their 
excellent work and wished them continued 
success. In the Golden Rule Sunday Cam- 
paign, which is now on, Scouts all over the 
country are assisting as usual by doing their 
best for the orphans overseas. 


A SCOUT of St. Louis, Mo., wishes to ex- 
change his Troop’s paper for that of other 
Scout Troops in the United States and also in 
other countries. If you wish to exchange with 
this Scout, send a copy of your Troop publica- 
tion and a letter or note for the Secretary to 
forward in the usual manner to this Scout. 

A fourteen-year-old Scout of Nice, France, 
interested in stamps, wants to have an Ameri- 
can correspondent, a boy who can write in 
French as this Scout does not know any En- 
glish. We have the names of some other French 
Scouts who want to correspond in the French 
language, and additional letters can be sent to 
French Scout Headquarters, so get out your dic- 
tionaries. But if you have doubts about your 
ability to write the language it would be well to 
have your French teacher look it over before 
sending it. We recently received a brave at- 
tempt at French composition which we knew 
not even a French boy could read. 

An eighteen-year-old student of India wants a 
correspondent from New York City, preferably 
astudent at college. Many other boys in India, 
some of them Scouts, between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-two, want letters also. 

We recommend making use of your study of 
foreign languages as much as possible, espe- 
cially when writing a country where such 
language is spoken, or where your would-be 
correspondent would be likely to know such a 
language; but do not write in French when you 
want a correspondent in a British colony, for 
instance. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
A Real Christmas Gift ——4 


WorkACE Electric WoonwoRkER 








Fast — Accurate — Complete 


Ppt gay te gent ee 
INDIAN BEADWORK 


Special introductory Offer 


Complete outfit for making Indian 
Beadwork, consisting of: 

Apache Bead Loom : 

8 Bunches Indian Seed Beads—All different 
popular colors. About 8,000 to 10,000 beads. 

Instruction Pamphlet, with designs and 
directions 

12 Superfine Bead Needles 

1 Spool (100 yards) Silk Twist 

Fancy Beadwork Circulars 


Complete Outfit $1.15 Prepaid 
WALCO BEAD COMPANY 


Department 8. 101 West 37th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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Last Word in Aircraft. Flies vertically 
and comes down in parachute. See our 
advertisement in December issue of Popular 
Mechanics and American Boy. 


UNIQUE MODEL AIRCRAFT CO. 
5725 ORAM ST., DALLAS, TEXAS 














Write for my free book ‘‘Millard’s Advanced 

ural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
my . 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. school for stammerers in world. 
Millard Inst. of Speech, 2328 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis, 


RADIO PINOCHLE 


Learn to signal by Morse Code, Semaphore, Interna- 
tional Code flags, and become familiar with flags of 
Rank, in playing the game of Radio Pinochle. A game 
~ i and adults. 148 instructive cards. 

-50 pos’ 


paid. : 
SIGNAL CARD GAME CO." Randolph, Mass. 


MYSTIFYING CARD TRICKS 
a done with ordinary pack (playing cards. Easily 
learned, Full instructions postpaid 25c, includ- 
ing large catalog listing over 600 different tricks 


WIZARD MAGIC CO.Dep..27A, Box 
1055, Station “C.” Los Angeles, Calif. 
LEAD SOLDIERS: COWBOYS: INDIANS: 
may ch GLADIATORS: SAILORS: 
Over six hundred designs. Send fe aid le 
and “ie : Quarter for ng Ld gy Fm 
Dollars for big hundred-piece assort- 


ment: 5 
ST. LOUIS LEAD SOLDIER CO. 806 Pine St. Saint Louis, Mo. 


PLAYS Este 
Javenife Plays and Songs, Black: 
| eR REE Sc 


How to Stage a Play. Mateo. Catalogue FREE. 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept.18 CHICAGO 


RAISE GUINEA Pi 
for us. We buy ali raise, B 


Qnunes DISTRWUTING OD 1 tr aeced heen Hansen Gite tae 
CHEMICALS — ins, $4.00. ‘35 pleces of labo. 
ratory apparatus, $5.00. Ideal for high school, 
aboratories. Prepaid Money 





























College and Home 

Order or C. O. D. 
PINES CHEMICAL COMPANY 

1524 St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Something New In Archery 
HOW TO MAKE ARROWS Gown Sets. “Our 
catalog 7 of complete supplies also gives easy 
instructions on how to make fine bow 
-CRAFT SPORT PRODUCTS 
8802-136th Street. Jamaica, N. Y. 


BOY CRAFTSMEN! 


Bu Toys; Bir@ Houses and Furniture from our 
Blueprin’ You will this work. Send a t 

cont stamp for list of Grawiias. eee 
WOODCRAFT, Box 436 L, Troy, N. Y. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 











1928 


Complete Outfit Including Planer, Saw, Lathe, | | 
Electric Motor and Many Useful Attachments 
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Boy Scout receives. There are crédit medals 
(Merit Badges) given a boy for the different 
branches of his’ youthful profession in which he 
has become proficient. Some of the possible 
medals were wanted by our three boys. For in- 
stance, Doug was anxious to perfect himself in 
photography. After my long years in Africa 
photographing wild game I was able to help him 
until he became very good indeed with his 
pocket camera. Dave and Dick were eager to 
perfect themselves in tracking wild game. 
Both Mrs. Johnson and I took special, pains to 
teach them the footprints of different kinds of 
animals; and Bwcari, our native guide, showed 
them by slight marks in the grass how to tell 
in which direction the game was going, and 
roughly how many head there were in any small 
group. 

Sometimes the knowledge of my Boy Scouts 
caught me unawares. For instance, Dick 
had credit badges on “snakeology” (Reptile 
Study) or whatever the study of snakes is 
called. One day I wanted the boys to see 
a cobra. i 

After we had killed it, Dick got down on his 
hands and knees and for fifteen minutes exam- 
ined the snake carefully. Then he dissected 
the head. Presently he stood up and told me 
that I was wrong about its being a cobra. 
Theye were no poison sacs; the fangs were nol 
hollow; and there were other bits of evidence 
to prove that the snake was of a non-poisonous 
variety. I vowed thereafver to be more care- 
ful when stating a fact to a Boy Scout.— 
Martin JoHNson in The New York Times. 


Roosevelt Pilgrimage 


BUGLEsS blowing from the north wind, the 


south wind, the east wind and the west 
wind, sounded from the grave of Theodore 
Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, New York, on the 
anniversary of his birthday, October 27th, 
when nearly three thousand Boy Scouts, rep- 
resenting the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, made a pil- 
grimage to the grave of the twenty-sixth Presi- 
dent of the United States, to pay tribute to 
the memory of the Chief Scout Citizen. Na- 
tional Scout Commissioner Daniel Carter 
Beard, “Uncle Dan” to the boys throughout 
the nation, was, as in former years, the leader 
of the pilgrimage. 

Wreaths' made by the Scouts of Suffolk 
County, N. Y., Troop No. 1 of Peekskill, 
N. Y., Torrington, Conn., Detroit, Mich., 
New Britain, Conn., Bristol, Conn., Pittsfield, 
Mass., Passaic, N. J., Staten Island, N. Y., 
and Sussex County, N. J., were placed on the 
grave with the large wreath of the National 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, as a tribute 
to the memory of Theodore Roosevelt and his 
work and affection for boys. 4 

The Grand Marshal of the pilgrimage 
parade, which formed near Christ Church at 
Oyster Bay and proceeded in formation to the 
cemetery, was F. Howard Covey, Scout Execu- 
tive of the Nassau County Council. 

This year, for the first time, three Sea Scout 
Ships sailed to Oyster Bay, and their crews, 
under the personal leadership of National Sea 
Scout Director Thomas J. Keane, took part in 
the pilgrimage. They were The Theresa 
White, Regional Ship of New York and New 
Jersey, captained by Bruno Andrews, The 
Essex of South Orange, N. J., and The 
Natator II of Darien, Conn. 

Following the impressive ceremonies after 
Commissioner Beard had made his speech of 
tribute to the memory of Roosevelt and the 
bugle calls to the four winds had been blown, 
Eagle Scout Everett Abrams, of Hempstead, 
Long Island, recited ‘‘The Gates of To- 
morrow,” and then as “Taps” was sounded, 
in a single file nearly a mile long, the great 
pilgrimage of Scouts filed past the grave. 


Scholarships Through Scouting 
Louis D. GREEN, an Eagle Scout of Troop 

54, Worcester, Massachusetts, has been 
awarded the ‘“‘ Yankee Ingenuity Scholarship” 
given annually by the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. The $600 scholarship is the largest 
single award of its kind and if Green is success- 
ful in his studies next year he will receive the 
regular school scholarship and a bonus of 
$62.00. ; 

Green, in addition to being an Eagle Scout, 
has been a member of the Worcester Council 
Summer Camp, at which place he built the 
bridge that won for him’this high honor. 

In order to receive the Yankee Ingenuity 
Scholarship award, a boy must Zong evi- 
dence of doing some special work that displays 


‘Scout jwho has had at least two years’ service, 


“Yankee ingenuity.” The subject chosen by 
Scout Green was the construction at the Scout 
camp of a bridge that spans a twenty-foot 
ravine between two main portions of the camp. 
The bridge was constructed of native logs and 
built in such a way that each log was a factor 
in supporting the bridge. No nails or spikes 
were used in its construction, pegs and lashing 
with wire being the sole binders: 

This scholarship is the gift of Henry J. 
Fuller, prominent banker in New York City, 
and a member of the class of 1895. 

Louis Green is a graduate fof the West 
Springfield High School, finishing his last 
year there, after moving from Worcester, | 
where he had attended Classical High School | 
in that city for three years. He is nineteen | 
years of age. 


A FOUR-YEAR scholarship to the New 

York State College of Forestry at Syracuse 
University has been awarded to Life Scout 
Herman M. Thieme, of 8909 181st Street, 
Jamaica, N. Y., Assistant Scoutmaster of 
Troop No. 14. 

Scout Thieme has been one of the outstand- 
ing Scouts of his community since joining the 
ranks of Scouting in 1923. 

Scout J. Lawrence Hall, of Troop 102, 
Philadelphia, enters the University of Pennsyl- 
vania as the first recipient of the Boy Scout 
scholarship that is offered annually by the 
University. He is an Eagle Scout and Senior 
Patrol Leader of his Troop. 

The scholarship is awarded to a Philadelphia 


and whose scholastic work and Scout ability 
are of the highest type. 


4 Eagle Scout Trails 
FouR thousand feet of new trail were added 
to the famous Eagle Scout Trail in,Glacier 
National Park by Boy Scouts from throughout 
the country who spent part of the summer in 
camp at St. Mary’s Lake and worked daily on 
the trail. The trail, which was started two years 
ago, will be about eleven miles long when com- 
pleted. It is three feet wide, but in a number of 
places a clearing thirteen feet wide has been 
cut through the woods. This year about four 
thousand feet of trail was added to the mile and 
a half done in 1927. Thirty-nine Eagle Scouts 
from the States of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho worked with 
the Scouts from Montana this summer. The 
work was again under the supervision of Edgar 
C. Maclay, Scout Commissioner of Great 
Falls, Montana. 

As has become the usual custom, after the 
closing of the work at Camp, the Boy Scouts 
were thégguests of the Park Butte Sub-Agency 
through the courtesy of the Indian Service. 
Horse-dipping was witnessed by the Scouts, 
following an adoption ceremony of the Black- 
feet Indians. The ceremony was presided 
over by Mountain Chief, aged Chieftain of the 
Blackfeet Tribe, and the oldest honorary mem- 
ber of the Boy Scouts. Captain Mathews and 
Scout James Galbraith of Seattle, Washington, 
were adopted into the tribe and given the 
names of Weasel Eagle and Big Eagle re- 
spectively 

* * * 

The Boy Scouts of Pelham, N. Y., are at 
present compiling a “Gold Book” between the 
covers of which will be inscribed the names and 
record of service of Scouts who risked their 
lives in service to others. It will be the honor 
roll of the Scouts, and contain the records of 
those who, when the test came, were prepared 
and met whatever situation confronted them, 
wiih outstending courage and merit. - 

* * - 





From Thermopolis, Wyo., comes a report 
that Boy Scouts of that community are raising 
a large crop of onions on a plot in the city park 
the use of which was donated by the city 
council. The onion sets were given to the 
boys by a local produce and potato exchange. 
The proceeds from the crop are to be used 
in equipping the troop and in maintaining its 
club-room. 

* * * 

Two hundred Boy Scouts made it possible 
for the City of Rochester, N. Y., to obtain the 
requisite traffic data upon which the installa- 
tion of a new set of “wave” signals at main 
highway intersections might be based. The 
boys checked for twelve hours every vehicle 
using Main and Broad Streets, between East 





Avenue and Washington Street. 
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Now you can 
hit math hard! 


.. Just like an engineer 


The amazing new 


MULTI-VIDER 


multiplies and divides, solves 
countless problems instantly. 


No more of this: 





b ke MULTI-VIDER is a@ scien 
tific rapid calculator and 
a handsome new automatic 
pencil of the highest grade 
combined! You carry it in 
your pocket like any other 
pencil. It's there when a 
problem comes up...*What's 
the area of this room?” “The 
wave length of this radio?” 
“The speed of this aero- 
plane?” “The batting per- 
centage of that haseball 
team?”.. . Quickly you shift 
the magicBakelite scales in the 
MULTI-VIDER—in a second the 
answer is there—before your 
eyes! And you write it down 
with the MULTI-VIDER itself! 
No wonder engineers say, 
“A wonderful time -saver.” 
Professor Reeves of Colum- 
bia University writes, “The 
MULTI-VIDER is a valuable aid 
in learning mathematics.” 
Anybody can use the MULTI- 
VIDER — miraculously ~ in a 
few minutes. Pick those on 
your list now who should get 
the MULTI-VIDER from you this 
Christmas. Just the thing to 
give Dad or for Dad to give 
you. The introductory sales 
price is $6.00—no more than 
youmightpayforahigh-grade 
automatic pencil alone. Don’t 
wait, If yourstationer doesn’t 
have it, send coupon today. 
Made of light, durable Bakelite. Outside metal parts 


all 14-karat gold filled. Propels, repels, and expels the 
leads. Life-time durability. 


Introductory Offer! 
ORDER WITH THIS COUPON 


Ruxton Motti-Vinger Corporation 
Graybar Bidg., New York City 

Send me Multi-Vider Pencil with New Instruction 
Booklet giving full directions for use. I enclose $6. 
(for each Multi-Vider ordered). BL-12 


Name 








Address... wotantia 








PLEASE STAND BY 


Station PSC NOW BROADCASTING ITS ANNUAk 


AYS SP 

BIGGER AND BETTER THAN EVER. Tune in o 
w I ERE’ ofl Dift 

sem utiful stampa tom AN 
AGU JA MAICA, NCUADOR, PERU Ry 
A and many others 
West . & Cent. Amer. (no Europe). Your 

will tly with joy atthis marv 

packet chuck fullof picoeam and value’ ply 250 | thee 





30 BRITISH COLONIALS 
20 GREAT BRITAIN 


6 IRISH FREE STATE 
EVERY STAMP DIFFERENT 





Marvelous —_—, of — wy 
all of the above and many more. 


ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 
Big lists and approvals with each order. 


BAER STAMP CO. 
Delray Beach, Fls-— 
YOULL ENJOY TuIS. A fine pack 4 Sine peck 


from I 

G an New Guinea, Natal, North 
ee  10c\=: 
= st. ucla, with lists A 

GEORGE W. WIRTH, 139 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOYS, ATT nga 
votes of 100 ve, containing stam catalagieg wp 
to 75c, package of 1000 hinges, and used co nele 
Sam's new Dieiored. 5c Airmail Stamp, 
approval applicants only. 
bbe el star co. 





























ae ___ Southbridge, Mass. 
FREE PACKET “sian |: 


jon Siam, British Colonies, French Colonies, etc., 
licants for our 50 and 60% approval sheets. 

E tend 90 postage. 1000 best hinges roc. 

The Stamp Corner, 562 South St., Beston 31, Mass. 


FREE 2222 feos 
ican! mr 
meg Postage 2c. 
BADGER. eTAn»? co. 


wai » 
BIG SPECIAL 25 DI DIFP. "AIRMAILS He 
Free—Pretty set showing African 
Jungles, Cannibal Chie Ti tees, a Camels with our 
50% approvals and ous Price List.” 
WEBSTER STAMP CO. 
Tremont Statioa, P.O. Boxii, New York, N. Y. 


CUT-RATE BOXES TO JUNIORS ONLY 
Jumbo Stas, to Boys. $1.25 
ee ieee weet 


yo ae Local — ge eg 4 — 
A SNAP [2 DIFERENT FOREIGN ao DIFFERENT FOREIGN and Including $1 and 
60 DIFFERENT U. S. STAMPS jor geen 


Makes stamp ¢ Lye ds pompbict wa 
in in eets, pack not x albums supplies and and oTAME. & COIN 
reser Mtns nace Street, Cincinnati, O. 


“FREE CHRISTMAS OFFER: 


25 BRITISH COLONIES ye arengvat 
APPLICANTS. SEND 


Howard C. Hinig, — on 














MYSTERY P-. 
Contains 60 diff. stamps from _the of CANN 
B T S, and D VAGES. In- 
Q, ALBANIA, U. 8., UGANDA, KENYA. 
UBANGIL, ete. Onl - y ask see some nice 


diff. U. S. 8e; 30 diff. Sweden 8c; So SU, Bavaria So 
20 diff. I Se; 1,000 diff. Foreign 65c; 1,000 hinges 5c. 
oney if you want it. 
GIBBONS STAMP CO., Box 63, Savannah, Ga. 


'zech 
25 Denmark, 15 Luxem' 
KENWOOD STAMP CO., 526 Ne. Kenwood, Giendale, Calif. 


burg, 10¢ ¥ 
toe Cee eS 
Lot a nd 160 ferent oe eee || 


Oc  sniy 102 to 
CRAWFORD STAMP CO., 2355 No. Grand, Connersville, Ind. 




























idreck Gods, Red Cross. 
Bargain price, i2c. 


4 Federa’ 
*| for only 10c to approval 
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Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet Wy Le Ck 


aS 
wwiegel PRIGH ONLY 100 TO APPROVAL APPLICANTS! | | 





Christmas Day and ending with New 

Year’ s during which time there would be 
plenty of outdoor sports, hockey, skiing, ice 
skating—stamp collecting was not to be en- 
tirely forgotten. And so on the evening after 
FENWAY STAMP COMPANY Christmas our boys were knocking the snow 

161 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass-| from their shoes before climbing the flight 
Build Your Stamp Collection at Our Expense of stairs that led up to the rooms of the Frank- 
pet os - or selig our a len in stage Ors iemuee—onle me lin eng = Rea on) so — 
pe to ° present, he having arrived a little before them 

oe aaue on rane nd dir whe oreo b i fay naan As a tribute to the season someone had hung a 
No obligation. | half dozen wreaths of holly bright with bunches 
of red berries about the walls and windows. 


The PACKET of CURIOUS STAMPS!) gic, “2% ‘be four were grouped around 


>. og Xe wainve) Kenya Uguncs, “Statistics are often a bore,” Mr. Birwood 
iat a hereer el ee said, “but Mr. Stely of the Accounts and 


curious, ones ones.” Also, set Rate! Fim tnatt Collection Unit, United States Bureau of 

von’ Se Internal Revenue, has presented his facts in 
such a picturesque way I am quite sure you will 
be interested to hear them. They refer to 
revenue issues of 1927. During that year 
$2,865,683,129.91 was paid into the govern- 
h a cmmeny WS sgprers epgsuae, ment department and Mr. Stely suggests that 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa.| if this amount in silver dollars were stacked 


Al RM Al L FRE 10 different | SKY high they would reach up five thousand, 


Fine Airmail | Six hundred miles above the earth.” 
Gtamge Free to approval applicants. 100 different rare “Couldn’t be done,” was Harry’s opinion. 
Pant Zee. 100 French Colonies 250. 1000 ditt. “‘ And even if by some witchcraft the thing was 
L. W. HUDSON, 1439 East 7th Street, Plainfield, N. J. | accomplished I'd like to be around when they 
WINNERS for QUALITY and BEAUTY tipped over.” 
, «67? ° 
“COMET” SPECIAL = Gf. see 30c I'm nn you — be a seer pag in all 
Brit, Cols. and “Gopher” net Approvals on {you picked up,” Mr. Birwood smiled. | 4 
who care for something differen request to “Don’t tempt me too far,” Harry cried, with 
Dlease. North 202 Clifton Malps. Mina. a dramatic wave of the arm. “I am but 


100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brasil, human.” 
\S Cuba, Mexico, ete.................-- a : . - 

1000 mixed 40c. 25 diff. U. 8. 2Se. 1000 1 0c If the sky-high stack of silver gives you a 
Bale: ise, Fisselbem for 3600 stamps 7Se. 78 pet thrill a nmap dollar bills end to end? So 
‘ons. Appro with every arranged they would circle the earth thirteen 
C. STEGMAN, — Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO-| times, a total distance of three hundred and 
FIREE rst beautiful sent oxgesine’ All the | thirty-four thousand miles. Approximately 
news about stamps and stamp collecting. You will| the issue amounted to seven billion, six hun- 
Of bo eaggrs » h it. Send for your free sample copy dred and fifteen millions of stamps. Suppose 
t : the Post-Office offered a substantial fortune to 

THE STAMP COLLECTOR, Dept. B. L., 719 Lodi St., Syracuse, N. ¥. 
——SsTAMP ALBIIM EBEE | anyone who would count them one by one and 

STAMP ALBUM FREE 

Spaces for 1200 stamps with purchase of 50 stamps from you accepted the challenge, proceeding at the 
50 different countries for 25 conte, Mexican $1 Bill Free rate of a hundred a minute, seven hours a day, 
j—-¥ # dime, 1000 mixed/ three hundred days a year, you would be 
six hundred years old when the job was 


— Conf done.” 

ederation Special Packet Fi no ger the end, I missed & count 
na ot an to begin all over again, how old would 
be: 2000giterent | 1 be when I had finally finished?” Harry 
$2°%0. ‘Victoria Stamp Co... Dept. 2, London, Canada. asked with a sparkle in his eye. 
-| TRIANGLE PACKET 10c You’d be more of a mummy than you are 


Marvelous Packet sy name at least thr three beautiful | now,” Bob answered. 


ted) Malay States ‘Nyassa, a a “After you were through,” Mr. Birwood 


Triangles—Teo ae Slangie stamps for 15e. 


Colonies 35c. 1 Colonies 50c. 
1160 a oe ia Fectugecse 
Big lists, with hundreds Sargains in seteand packets, free. 











= ane MAP PACKET 


Mep & from the two Hemi- 
ket of different stamps with an’ 























continued, “‘it would require sixty-three mail- 
HECKLEIN STAMP CO., 1436 East th St, Brooklyn, N. . cars to carry them away. The paper cost 


350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 25¢. | $163,600 and when printed was worth $493,- 
159 Dit. Stamps....10¢ | 500 Mixed Stamps.....18¢ 166,373.74—something for you. to think about 
500 |.) /35e «1000 * *~ °°''35e| these merry holidays—illustrates the power 
1000 “* - --906 1000 Hinges........... 10¢| of the press ” 








C. M. EVANS CK Ve Pee meodiag: Pa. “The Government Printing rtment is 
ALL DEPP. STAMPS FR EE busily engaged at present on a postage 


stamp contract—ten millions of sesquicen- 
Tate emosing eae, te civen culy $0 cporevel | tennial commemoratives,” Phil announced. 
(Scout No. ete.) “These will do honor to Molly Pitcher, who 
Redlion, Penna.| helped to serve a cannon at the Battle of 





ee 


500 STAMPS 17c! 


Inch M: Animals, Birds, R 

~y 4 aps, aie Cc Boats, and 
Plenty U. Siekessemten ¢ 10d Hinges 
B. ELMER, 61 Court Street, Boston, Mase 





Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Tra’ 
Pe gh Oe 
tions. 2c Please do not remit in coin. 


Lightbown’s .— Co., Southsea, England 
78 FAR OFF COUNTRIES - - - - - ONLY 10c 





price 10c. and with — 


C.D.REIMERS COMPANY, 297 Flatiron Bldg., Ft.Worth,Tex. 





ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c!/ Monmouth, New Jersey. The regular two cent 

resting)? perforation ange and mme. scale; | With profile of Washington has been surcharged 
ood tro Frerancore, “Mala. in black in two lines: ‘Molly Pitcher 1778- 
tes Sati for T3e to approval 1928.’ During the battle she was carrying 


water to her wounded husband, who was an 

BIG STAMP PACKET FREE ves. —_ a — shot _— him. 
Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- e took his p at the cannon and finally 
plete with Big Bargain Li Lists of Sea fed unusual designs). Com-| helped save it from the enemy. Bloodstained, 
catalog of Album for 2c postage.| she was brought by General Greene to Wash- 
GRAY ST. ‘AMP C co. Toronto, Canada| jngton, who made her a sergeant for her bravery 
$25,000.00 CASH and placed her on the list of half-pay officers for 

le about the former value of the genuine German money life. This event followed closely upon the 
we will sen {ith 100 ail different stamps for breaking up of the United States Army en- 
BROADWAY STAMP CO., poy wea cr el vacate campment at Valley Forge, the subject of a 











FREE | 2 Wall St. Stock Transfer Slips 
100 all sctare who, request Peqomee cour arena 
Sprit an To Fa 

Keigwin, Box 192, Middletown, wn. N.Y. 
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recent commemorative. Clinton was hurry- 


DIFFERENT , P ; 

ing from Philadelphia to the defense of New 

10 0 STAMPS.» F R E E York when Washington attacked with a 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. | slightly superior force—thirteen thousand men 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. — og —. Petr ee one part of 
FIFTY STAM at least 15 countries ttle to C , whose instructions 
ome Setts.) as, dns Those ic, Tobaeo, Mexice, to attack in the morning were disregarded, 
Ceylon, Hime: Soa ia Conae tbe. List. "20 Japan, 10c, 10| resulting in a near rout for the Continentals 
wa ARGONAUT STAMP CO COMPANY which was warded off by Washington’s timely 
Dept. 94 New Canaan, Conn. | arrival. The British Army with a loss of fifteen 
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MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New York Wes a whole week of holidays beginning 





BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








For Christmas 


1929 eng Scott’s Standard —- 
Stamp logue 


1929 EDITION Scott’s Specialized U. 8. 
Postage Stamp Catalogue........ $2.00 

1928 EDITION (Just Out) International 
Junior Postage Stamp Album. Blue 

back $4.CO 


1928 EDITION (Just Out) The Modern 
Album $2.00 


Imperial Postage Stamp Album......... 3 .60 


The National Album (for U. S. and U. 8. pos- 
CI Ca o.0e 6 666n EP¥S bu dvuccdevna $5.00 


At all dealers or from the 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Big packet animal stampsf\%9; 
from Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, } 4:%' 
Mosambique. Barbados, etc., includ- ¢ 
ing costes. tiger, kangaroo, ‘leopard, . 
teater, swan, giraffe, ele- 
Dhant, springbok.  etc.—absolutely 
Free to approval applicants enclos- 
ing 4c postage. Write today! 


ENDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


VALUABLE PRIZE GIVEN AWAY 








tains fine Ni 
foundland, New th Wales, Vi 
ay British Guiana, tree. Gw: . 
Ceylon, Cape of ope and numerous 
ime others Yar cnait here feast with 
these beauties. .. B.. BARG for only 
10c to approval 


H. L. FREY, Station G, Box 263, New York City 
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W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa, 
SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 











: — on approval. Lists free. 
Monumental Stamp Co., Room 22, 3704 Overlook Ave., Baltimore, Md. 





$1OC° for Ass 


A choice assortment of 500 all differen’ —- 
anteed to to catalogue ver $10. oo offered to appro ap- 
plicants for only 25c. 

EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 


ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 








aal, Indo-China, etc., etc. All of these “hard- 
na countries and many others are contained in 
ag different, ay FREE to 
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—_ different. Postage 2c 
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B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Ki 
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GIANT OFFER 


250 fine stamps almost all different—some unused 


—many from odd places. No junk. A special 
collection and you can have them free. Includes 
stamps from all well-known countries and such 
as: adaloupe, Martinique, Reunion, Russia, 
Ubangi, Togo, French Guiana, Bavaria, etc., etc. 
We will send you this huge packet anda year's 
subscription to The Open Road for Boys Maga- 
zine fully described on another page all for $1. 
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St. Pierre-Miquelon, etc. 

We will include—abdsolutely free—a genuine set 
of six beautiful Old Costa Rican stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $1.15! Also approvals. 

LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
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hundred men succeeded in reaching New York. 
Washington’s loss was five hundred.” 

Mr. Birwood displayed some new issues, 
among them an oblong six centavos, red, 
commemorating one hundred years of peace 
between Argentine Republic and Brazil. 
“Here are the latest air mails,” he pointed out. 
“Saar, with two values, similar to the 1927 
postal issue in appearance, a fifty centimes 
and a one franc, fifty centimes. Here’s the 
Canadian five cents, a handsome engraving 
showing two winged figures clasping hands 
above the earth and an airplane in flight. 
Roumanian air mails—three values—the usual 
plane in this case with a letter ‘C,’ on the tail 
and ‘C-raiu,’ on the body; a one leu, brown, a 
two lei, blue, and a five lei, rose, in the excellent 
treatment of recent Roumanians. Sorry I 
haven’t the German air mails, the two values 
used on the Graf Zeppelin on its six thousand, 
three hundred mile flight from Friedrichshafen, 
Germany, to this country carrying twenty 
passengers and a crew of forty; also fifty thou- 
sand dollars in mail. The stamps have the 
names of the two countries, one on either side. 
The Graf is pictured, an airship, as is the case 
in practically all stamps of this class. A com- 
plete collection would show the different types 
used throughout the world. These two German 
stamps were prepared for this one flight only. 
Values, two marks, ultramarine, and four 
marks, brown. Used copies on covers are 
going to command fancy prices and with a 
bright future.” 

Phil showed three new French charity 
stamps, a ten plus forty centimes, pearl gray, 
twenty-five plus fifty, orange, and fifty cen- 
times plus one franc, fifty centimes, lavender. 
The colors are new for this issue ‘though of 
current types. Those two French stamps that 
were surcharged in New York harbor are being 
sold for fifty dollars a pair. 

Bob’s contribution was the Italian Emman- 
uel Philibert, Duke of Savoy commemorative 
set of ten values. Three designs have been 
used, one a full length portrait of the Duke in 
armor and another showing him also in armor 
on horseback. The original of this equestrian 
statue is in St. Charles Street, Turin. It is to be 
regretted these stamps are inferior to the high 
grade of workmanship invariably found in 
Italian commemoratives of which there have 
been so many in recent years. The four highest 
values symbolize victory applicable both to the 
Duke'and Italy’s participation in the World War. 

Harry’s offering was another commemora- 
tive set issued in connection with the tenth 
anniversary of the independence of Latvia 
which occurred on November 18th. The 
values are 6, 15, 20, 30, 50 santimu and 1 lat. 
Views of Riga, Livonie, Courlando, Lettgallen 
and Zemgale had been used. A million sets 
issued should supply present needs. 

“An article in The Illustrated London News,” 
said Mr. Birwood, ‘describes an instrument 
which is helpful in searching out cancellations 
where the printing of the stamp itself makes it 
difficult to decipher. Looking through the 
chromascope the paper appears to be entirely 
clear except for the cancellation. Its main use 
which is detecting forgeries might be helpful and 
practical for the larger dealers and stamp clubs.” 

A stamp auction was announced and that 
brought to an end the discussion of new issues. 
At the sale some bargains were picked up by 
our friends and when the auction was over the 
boys decided it was time to start for home. 
Mr. Birwood accompanied them. It was cold 
and clear when they came out into the starlit 
night. As they proceeded along Main Street, 
Mr. Birwood said: “An article in a New York 
newspaper tells of visits of one stamp club to 
another. Events of this character were ar- 
ranged between the Collector’s Club of New 
York and the Fort Orange Club of Albany, both 
in New York State. A delegation of the Collec- 
tor’s Club recently traveled as far as Chicago 
on a similar mission. Too bad we have no 
near neighbors to visit. At least we could 
organize exhibitions or have talks on certain 
subjects of interest. A number of our members 
are so set on the acquiring of stamps that they 
do not want to be bothered or in any way 
interrupted ny any social or instructive event.” 
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neuro-physiological development, and a brick- 


layer who has wind-and-muscle develop- 
ment is a whole lot better off than one who has 
not. 

8. Mouth. Do you speak clearly, so that 
it is easy to understand what you say, or do 
you mouth your words so that people often 





have to ask you what you said? Do you eat 
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The End of a Perfect Month! 
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LL in a month—every month! That’s the slogan of 
the 5,000-odd BOYS’ LIFERS. An army of up 
and coming “‘live wires.’’ Reg’lar fellows, all of them. 


Every month of the year finds them at it. They 
wouldn’t quit for anything—not a chance. 


Why? Because it brings them their own money for 
the movies, for skates, hockey sticks,—everything and 
anything you may want. 


They Don’t Worry 


Nothing worries them. They don’t pester Mom or 
Dad. They get what they want when they want it. 


Wouldn’t you like to be like that? You can. Join 
up with Jack Gardner and be one of the “‘gang’’ earn- 
ing commissions and receiving bonus checks every 
month—and especially big ones during November and 
December. 


Fill in the coupon and mail it off now. You’ll hear 
from Mr. Gardner in a few days with “‘the best news 
you have heard in a long time.”’ 


Mr. J. B. Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 


2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Sir: 

I want to join up with you and the BOYS’ LIFE 
“‘Gang.’’ Please write me so I can get started for the 
big month of December. 
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12-28 City. feces 
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eine psn can now build your own airplane engine 
parts costing not more than $25.00—and it will be de- 
pendabe! Useit in light- oe eam Si as a power plant for a snow- 
sled’ Read Read how in ber Modern Mechanics Magazine—on sale now—25c. 


Easy Directions in New MAGAZINE 


MODERN MECHANICS 


This amazing, new magazine contains up-to-the-minute news 
and photographs of science’s latest developments every- 
where! Ediied by experte—casy to read and lerstand, 


Read “The Boy's Werkbench” — Other Features 


A. Neely Hall (Author of ‘“The Handy Boy,” 
“Outdoor Craftsman 


interesting and 
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quest of the Moon (by writer of “TARZAN”) 
— Lessons in Flying —The World’s Tiniest 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
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Here’s Y our Chance, Fellows! 


Do a real big “‘Favor’’ for Mom, Dad, Uncle, Aunt, 
and all your grown-up relatives and friends 


Show this list to all the grown-ups and let them see the excellent oppor- 
tunity they have of getting their “favorites” at special prices. All they do is 
combine their order with yours when you subscribe or renew for Boys’ Lire. 


BOYS’ LIFE, with the special co-operation of other publishers, is 
able to offer its subscribers and their parents and friends all the popu- 
lar magazines in club with BOYS’ LIFE at very special ‘‘money-saving”’ 
prices. 


(Special Note) All Boys’ Lire agents are privileged to take orders ‘for these com- 
binations. Here's a chance for real sales. Call on all the homes in your neigh- 
borhood and show the parents of boys this list. Send in your orders and Boys’ 
LirE will pay you commission. If you are not a Boys’ LiFe agent, write for 
sales outfit and information. 

Regular Special You 
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American Home 
Atlantic Monthly 
Bookman. . 
Baseball Magazine . 

Better Homes and Gardens 
Child Life 
Children, The Magazine for Parents 
Christian Herald 
College Humor 
Collier's, The National Weekly. . 
Country Life ; 
Etude. 
Every Child’s 
Delineator 
Farm and Fireside 
Field and Stream 
Forest and Stream. 
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National Sportsman 
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Scribner’ s Magazine 
Scientific American 
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Style... 
Today's Woman and Home (4 years) 
Woman’s Home Companion 
World’s Work : 
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Don’t miss this opportunity to do a mighty big “good turn” for the grown- 
ups (and earn spare money yourself). Show this list all around. All the 
popular oy ge of the day are listed, and it would be too bad for some one 
to lose out not subscribing in club with Boys’ Lire at a big saving. 


Send all orders to Box F 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


2 Park Avenue New York City 








quietly—soup, for instance, or toast or pop- 
corn—or are you likely to make quite a noise 
about it? Like the use of the throat muscles 
and vocal cords, this is not often thought of in 
connection with good coordination, but it is a 
very important part of it. 

9. Table-manners. Are you “well trained” 
at table? In addition to the best use of mouth 
and throat muscles, are you skilful in the use 
of knife and fork and spoon? Do you have 
to “saw” all over when you cut your meat, or 
do you keep your elbows down, so that they 
don’t seem awkward or interfere with other 
people, and cut it easily? Are you clumsy in 
reaching for things around your plate, or pass- 
ing other dishes, so that you upset a glass of 
water or milk every week or so? When you 
stop to think that all our eating is based on the 
skilful use of your muscles, and that we eat 
usually three times a day, spending hundreds 
of hours a year at it, you can see how important 
good table manners and neat habits of eating 
are, as indicating good mind-and-muscle de- 
velopment, or the lack of it. 

ro. Neatness. Are you in the habit of put- 
ting tools away when you get through with 
them, or do you leave them lying around? 
When you undress at night, do you leave your 
clothes on the floor, or do you put them on a 
chair, ready for morning? Do you dress 
quickly or slowly? Is your personal appear- 
ance usually neat, or rather slovenly? Are 
you at all particular about keeping your face 
and hands and finger-nails clean, your 
brushed and your shoes shined, or don’t those 
things bother you? It’s a funny thing that 
good coordination is almost always accom- 
panied by habits of neatness. As always, there 
are exceptions, but that is the rule. And just 
as table-manners, because we have so much 
training in eating and spend so many hours at 
it, usually show good coordination-develop- 
ment or the lack of it, so habits of dressing and 
personal appearance, that are also a matter of 
daily recurrence, tell a whole lot. 

11. Age of companions. Do you like to 
play outdoor games with fellows who are older 
than you are, or do you find that you more 
frequently play with boys who are younger? 
Usually a chap with exceptionally good coor- 
dination plays games like baseball or football 
or tennis or hockey with boys older than him- 
self, because he can hold his own with them on 
equal terms. In the same way a boy who is 
behind in his mind-and-muscle development 
is likely to play more frequently with fellows 
who are younger than he is, because his skill 
in games, or lack of it, more nearly matches 
theirs. 

12. Estimating speeds and distances. Have 
you learned how to use your experience in con- 
nection with your eyes and hands and body 
muscles? Are you good at estimating the size 
of a room, the height of a tree, the width of 
a door? Can you “pace” a distance accu- 
rately, fifty yards, say, or a hundred? Have 
you learned to judge the speed of passing auto- 
mobiles well so that you can tell with certainty 
whether or not, for example, you have time to 
cross a street in front of a rapidly approaching | ™ 
car, without hurrying? Can you tell by 
“hefting” about how much a box or package 
weighs? All these things give some indica- 
tion of whether or not you have developed 
excellent coordination. 

Try working a score for yourself on. all 
twelve of these points, giving yourself five for 
Excellent, four for Good, three for Fair, two 
for Poor, ‘and one for Very Poor, on each one. 
Use the box-score on this page. 

If your total score is above thirty-six, you 
have every reason to believe that your mind- 
and-muscle development is above the average. 
If, after you have scored yourself on each one 
of the five charts that will be given in this series 
of articles, you find that your coordination 
score is the highest of all, look carefully into 
the possibility of choosing one of the countless 
manual occupations as a life work. 

Not that good mind-and-muscle develop- 
ment shuts you off from work in the other 
types of occupation. Governor Alfred E. 
Smith is noted for his good coordination; he 
would have made a good ballplayer, or me- 
chanic, just as he has made a good Governor 
of New York State. 

Let’s look into the matter of what good coor- 
dination does or does not do for you, in the 
way of pointing out ways of earning a living, a 
little further. 

If you read the article on Outdoor Occupa- 
tions that preceded this, you may remember 
that I wrote: “The better your physical de- 
velopment is, the more of a help you will find 
it, wherever you are.”” The same thing is true 
of good coordination. 

In the Outdoor Occupations, health is a tre- 
mendous asset, just as it is everywhere else. A 
bank cashier, a storekeeper, a dentist, a garage 
mechanic, are all a lot better off if they have 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


good health. Strength and endurance do not 
fit a fellow only for outdoor work; they merely 
make him peculiarly well fitted to enjoy it, 
and succeed in it. Lack of bodily health and 
strength, too, doesn’t necessarily mean that 
a fellow should keep away from the Outdoor 
Occupations; many a chap with a poor con- 
stitution and too great a tendency to pick up 
the germs that carry sickness has_ turned 
farmer or forester or fisherman and found 
health by making the shift. All that good 
physical development does, in the way of fit- 
ting a fellow for outdoor work, is give him an 
edge on everybody who lacks it. If he be- 
comes a farmer or forester or fisherman, he has 
a head-start that he wouldn’t have in any other 
kind of occupation, because of his health. 
And if he becomes a farmer or forester or fish- 
erman without having good health, he finds 
himself up against more of a handicap than 
the same lack would mean in any of the other 
kinds of occupation. 

Good coordination works the same way. 
Wherever you go, whatever you do, you will 
be better off if you have good mind-and-mus- 
cle development. A surgeon needs to have 
marvelously fine coordination to perform a 
delicate operation. A lawyer depends on coor- 
dination every time he opens a book to look 
up a particular case, and every time he opens 
his mouth to tell the judge what he found out 
about it. A bookkeeper needs good coordi- 
nation every time he writes down a column 
of figures or punches an adding machine. 
Of course, farmers and foresters and fishermen 
have to have it. Everybody needs good mind- 
and-muscle development. But in the manual 
occupations it is even more of a necessity than 
anywhere else. Lack of it, in the Manual 
Occupations, is more of a handicap than any- 
where else, and possession of it is more of an 
advantage. 

Suppose you want to go into aviation, as a 
mechanic. If your coordination is exception- 
ally good, you will be able to unscrew bolts, 
tighten up screws, refasten wires, take down 
motors or reassemble whole planes, faster and 
more easily than the other workmen with 
equal experience but not such good mind-and- 
muscle development. Your fingers and eyes 
will work together better than theirs and give 
you an advantage. When it comes to the 
selection of a man for promotion, or to make 
use of an exceptional opportunity, such as 
taking part in a long distance flight, you will 
get the place—other things being equal. On 
the other hand, if your coordination is poor, 
you will be slower and more clumsy than your 
fellow workmen around the place, and instead 
of satisfaction and success, you will be far 
more apt to find humiliation and disappoint- 
ment. 

In all occupations coordination is important. 
It’s important in social work. It’s important 
in mental work. It’s important in creative 
work. It’s still more important, usually, in 
the Outdoor Occupations, and in the Manual 
Occupations it is most important of all. 

In the 1920 Census, 12,818,524 persons were 
listed as engaged in Manufacturing and Me- 
chanical Industry. That is 30.8% of all those 
listed as employed in “gainful occupations ”— 
41,614,248. Another 3,402,892, or 8.2%, are 
listed as engaged in ‘Domestic Personal 
Service,” which would include chauffeurs, and 
so on. Still another 3,063,582, or 7.4%, are 
engaged in “transportation” of one sort or an- 
other, which runs all the way from the work 
of the sailor that we can classify as an Outdoor 
Occupation, to engine-room oiler and locomo- 
tive engineers and bus drivers, and round- 
house mechanics, who would certainly all 
classify as manual workers. More than an- 
other million are engaged in “Extracting Min- 
erals,” which means a lot more manual work. 
So that altogether nearly half of all the people 
in the country engaged in earning a living are 
to be found in the manual occupations. It’s 
the biggest classification of all—far larger 
even than the Outdoor Occupations, that take 
in a quarter of all the working part of the pop- 
ulation. 

Perhaps in English History you read about 
the Guilds that existed in England in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, and later. The smiths and 
the cobblers and the tailors and the leather- 
workers all had their Guilds, each for its own 
trade. Since that time manufacturing has 
come into existence, with thousands of new 
inventions and luxuries that Queen Bess and 
her subjects never dreamed of. There are 
still smiths and tailors and leather-workers, 
and bakers and butchers, and many other 
trades that have existed for hundreds of years 
—but they have all changed and developed 
and expanded until there are now thousands 
where formerly there were only a few. Think 
for a moment of machine-shops alone, if you 
want to get an idea of how many different 
manual occupations are now open. There are 
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the Pratt and Whitney shops at Hartford, 
Connecticut, where among other things the 
Wasp and Hornet airplane motors are made. 
There are the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
with an entirely different set of detailed oper- 
ations. There are the automobile factories at 
Detroit and elsewhere, turning out more than 
four million automobiles in this country alone. 
There are horseshoe nail factories, and fac- 
tories that make foreign machinery, and fac- 
tories that make stationary engines, and factor- 
ies to make tools of all sorts, and so on and on | 
indefinitely. 

Think of the manual occupations that have 
to do with electricity alone. Telephone lines 
have one army. Telegraph lines have another. 
Trolley lines have another. Radio and Wire- 
less have another. Water-power compenies 
have another. 

Think of the trades connected with build- 
ing. There are masons, carpenters, plumbers, 
plasterers, roofers, painters, cabinet-makers 
of all sorts, and saw mills and planing mills 
and. half a hundred other kinds of mills behind 
them. Think of the clothing trades, with 
mills making cotton fabrics and other mills 
turning out silk fabrics and hundreds of com- 
binations in between. 

Why, my desk, as I write this article, carries 
an array of factory and hand-trade objects 
that staggers the imagination! Scissors—glue 
—blotters, and writing papers—pens—pen- 
holders and Eveready pencils—ink, in an ink 
bottle—library paste—a wrought-iron file—a 
brcnze ash-tray—books—envelopes—a stand- 
ing lamp. Why, allowing only a dozen differ- 
ent operative processes for each one—and if 
you’ve ever visited a paper mill or a glue fac- 
tory or a bottle works you can realize that is 
far too low an estimate—there are nearly two 
hundred different occupations accounted for 
within a foot of my typewriter! 

Suppose, partly because you have good co- 
ordination and partly because you enjoy things 
of the kind, you decide to become a house 
painter. What will it get you? 

In money, not so much. We'll come to that 
a little later. As it happens, union condi- 
tions have brought the wages of house painters 
far above the average of other trades recently, 
so that $12 a day is the usual rate at present 
in the big Eastern cities. But that is more or 
less exceptional. 

You get up early. Work starts at 7, 7:30 or 
8, depending on your employer or contractor. 
Perhaps the boss picks you up, with one or 
two of the other men, and drives you to the 
job. More likely you get there yourself. 
Your work for the day may be washing walls, 
or scraping off wall-paper. That is as hard as 
scrubbing floors—which is another thing you 
may have to do. Or, you may mix paint for 
perhaps an hour or so, and then paint. Half 
an hour, or an hour,.for lunch, and then four 
hours more of fairly hard work. Let me tell 
you that five gallon cans of paint weigh as 
much as pretty big rocks! 

But all the time there is this thing about 
it—and it is the thing to remember in prac- 
tically all the manual occupations: all through 
the day your mind is occupied, or at least 
partly occupied, with the work your hands are 
doing. You brush back and forth, back and 
forth, back and forth, and watch the result. 
In a way, it’s like playing “catch.” It’s like 
whittling. To a great extent it carries with it 
the feeling that in games we call “fun” or 
“play.” For some reason that combination, 
of using your mind and your muscles together 
gives satisfaction—a little of the same satis- 
faction that a banker finds after banking hours 
in summer, when he goes out to shoot a little 
golf. It’s the same thing that lures college 
chaps into throwing a ball back and forth just 
“for the fun of it.”” It’s the big reward that 
goes with manual work. 

In money, the Manual Occupations come 
next to the Out-door Occupations, pretty well 
— toward the Sage of the list. At that, 

y average nearly twice what farming ; 
Here are what some of the different Said 
occupations pay in New York City, where both 
wages and prices average higher than almost 
anywhere else. The given are aver- 
aged for all the factories or plants in the city, 
including the larger salaries as well as the 
smaller ones. 

Making artificial flowers, $18 a week. Mak- 
ing rubber goods, $18 a week. Making per- 
fumery, $18. Tobacco products, $19. Mak- 
ing candy, $i9. Making toys and games, 
$23. Bookbinding, $25. . Leather goods, $27. 
Baking, $27. Making motor parts, $29. 
Making ice-cream, $29. Tailoring, $30. Shoe- 
making, $31. Furniture making, $31. Print- 
ing, $36. Stone-cutting, marble slabs, etc., 


$38. J 

Not any of it very highly paid—but all of it 
pretty satisfactory, because of the mind-and- 
muscle combination that is so close to “fun.” 


“THE SHOOTERS ART” Send 
Jou guide others tn ocrrect knowledgeol gum. 





Why take a messenger’s Job? 


RN UNION Messengers are telegram carriers — 
modern couriers of business. 
In this work you will develop all the qualities essential to 


success in any business. 


You will have the opportunity to become acquainted with 
many business concerns and to decide for yourself the kind 


of work you like best. 
When the right job beckons, 


Good wages; bicycles 


we will help you land it. 


at cost; recreational 


opportunities in the larger cities, and other 
exclusively Western Union activities — all se 


while you are men 


tally and physically 


progressing. Ask the manager of vour local 


Western Union office 


for additional facts. 


WESTERN UNION MESSENGER SERVICE 
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Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 621 N. Broadway, St.Louis, Mo. 


LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 
Guided by this method hundreds of 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn New York 
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morning 


Be prepared to enter 
REXCRAFT = CONTESTS 

Official Bugles are sold by Music 
Dealers, Scout Outfitters, and Sporting Goods 
Stores.. Key of ““G"’ slide to “F."” U.S. Army 

Specifications. Highly polished Brass finish. 

—fully guaranteed for barrels 

$5.00 of fun—years of service. 


—------COUPON—------- 





REXCRAFT, Iac., 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 

Please send me Rexcrart Official Bugle with 
free booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 
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**Thisis Lat pate ped played in schools, colleges, 


RAP-O, “The New Sport,” combines the speed of Tennis and the 
deftness of Lacrosse—It has a swift serve and a snappy catch and 
the excitement keeps you constantly on your toes—Develops 
speed, accuracy and alertness—Your hand does not touch the ball 
after you start the game of RAP-O. Can be played on a space 
10 feet x 20 feet or 100 feet x 200 feet by 2 to 12 persons, in homes, 
gymnasiums, clubs, schools and playgrounds. It has been endorsed by 
hysicat Directors in 

many of our large cities. 


ASK DAD ‘TO BUY YOU A 
SET OF THE NEW AND 
WONDERFUL SPORT RAP-O 
FOR CHRISTMAS AND BE 
THE FIRST TO PLAY RAP-O 
IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 


Ask your dealer or write us 
for prices and free pamphlet 
number 25 


JOHN C. LEHNE SALES C0. 
200 5th Ave., New York 








Stop counting 
the months ’til 
you can drive 
the family car! 







Here’s a car you can drive now! 


batteries, rechargeable overnight 
from the house current. 

Red Bug comes in brilliant red and glossy 
black, brown fabric leather upholstered 
seats and waterproof varnish on all 
wood parts. For illustrated booklet 
write to Automotive Standards, Inc., 
Military Park Bidg., Newark, N. J. 


ED 


The Electric Roadster 


Red Bug is a real automobile—it 
is built with all the precision of a 
fine car, does twelve miles an hour 
with ease, will go anywhere and 
climb any hill the big cars can (and 
some theycan’t)! Itis fully equipped 
with service and emergency brakes, 
bullet type headlights, tail light, 
Klaxon horn and parking lock. Tires 
are standard 20°x2” pneumatic 
auto tires. Power is furnished by 
two regular automobile storage 























Turn to your Scout Handbook again. You 
will find the Manual Occupations represented 
in the Merit Badge work far beyond any other 
kind of occupation. That is as it should be; 
remember that nearly half of all the work done 
- this country is manual work. Here is the 
ist: 

Archery, Athletics, Automobiling, Avia- 
tion, Basketry, Blacksmithing, Bookbinding, 
Bugling, Carpentry, Cement Work, Cooking, 
Electricity, Foremanship, Foundry Practice, 
Handcraft, Leathercraft, Leather Working, 
Machinery, Marksmanship, Masonry, Metal 
Work, Painting, Plumbing, Pottery, Printing, 


[= SEEMS hard for a reader of a magazine 

for over four years to think back to the first 
copy and find a suitable reason for reading the 
first time from Boys’ Lire magazine. But to 
me it is very easy to remember the joy I ex- 
perienced after reading my first time from 
Boys’ Lire. How I left my school work wait 
just until I finished ‘This Story.” 

Our troop, by the Scoutmaster’s influences, 
subscribed to Boys’ Lire and I borrowed it one 
night. Then after several months I could not 
wait my turn and so I ordered my own copy. 

I informed a reliable newsdealer of the pos- 
sibilities of Boys’ Lire and soon he was selling 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Radio, Taxidermy, Wood Carving, Wood- 
work. 

Try yourself out on some of them. Take 
Leathercraft, for example. The first require- 
ment is: “Design and tool some simple object 
in leather, such as a mat, blotter-pad corners, 
bill-fold, magazine cover, belt.” See whether 
or not you really enjoy doing it. See how well 
you can do it, comparing notes, if you can, with 
other fellows who have tried the same thing. 
Get a line on yourself, if you find you have good 
coordination development, in the kind of work 
that good coordination gives you a particular 
advantage in—the Manual Occupation! 











nearly a dozen papers monthly and my copy 
was considered a regular subscription. Before 
starting regularly with my own copy I was 
a Second Class Scout. Now—thanks to Boys’ 
Lire—I am waiting for Court of Honor, to 
become a Star Scout. It helped me. It will 
help you! 

Then along with the help it gave I also 
seemed to be getting a “Carload of Laughs” 
each and every month and combined with the 
thrilling stories and helpful and interesting 
features and departments, it presents a great 
combination far outrivaling any other present- 
day youthful periodical. 





Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


side en en en inl month a prize of $5.00 
‘or t it letter answering following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. W mods sun, sont 
parents or the giver decide to subscribe c. Did earn 
the price yourself, and, if so, how? Gna 
Fe ede sea an Danes. bas & yor did, tall how. 
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for BOYS’ LiFE? hens ™ 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
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ink on one side of the paper only. edad 5 
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a favor by reporting to the 
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RENEWALS 


| 
| 
magazine comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means your sub- || 
scription has expired. Tear off the address on the renewal wrapper and send it with $2.00, the | 
price of a renewal subscription, to Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York, so you will not have to 
miss a copy. Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United States and Possessions, and also Mexico } 
and Cuba. Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign postage 50c. a year. When writing about your 
subscription, please always mention the order number which appears on the wrapper, and the date 
your subscription expires. This will help us to serve you promptly. 


How to Buy BOYS’ LIFE Most Conveniently 


This magazine is now on sale regularly by all Important Book Sellers and Newsdealers throughout 
the United States. The publication date is the 22nd of the month. The price is 20c. a copy. Dealers 
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fun like ; 
: REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
: THE CHEMICAL OUTFIT 





Be a Boy Chemist! 


Work Wonderful Chemical Experiments in Your Own Laboratory—Start Your 
PR pre a Own Chemistry Club—Astonish Your Friends with Marvelous Chemical Tricks! 
~ No. 1—a dandy’se 

C beginners. Contains 16 safe chem- (CHEMICAL experimenting is the finest sport you ever had! It keeps you busy and interested all the time because 


pn LF need x7 4 \ there’s always something new and different to do. Shows you the wonders of chemical science, gives you practical 
information you can use every day and introduces you to one of the most fascinating and valuable scientific subjects— 





of Instruction, and each can be re- 
peated many times. Price 








the Science of Chemistry. 


You can make soaps, dyes, ink and paint; test food, water, 
soil, cloth and metals; analyze lots of things and find out their 
chemical contents. You can ‘orm tricks of chemical magic, 
too, and simply astonish your friends with stunts they will 
never understand; experiment with chemical sorcery and 


Club and have more sport. You will get the Club Magazine, 
too, and can exchange letters and experiments with other boys 
everywhere. 

All that, and more, goes with every CHEMCRAFT outfit. 














make many ourprising changes. These are only a few of the These new outfits are the finest ever made. They are larger, 
things you can do. In fact, there is no limit to the experiments with more chemicals and apparatus; more and better experi- 
you can work because you can invent new ones of your own ments; nicer boxes and wood cabinets. CHEMCRAFT 
and find out new facts all the time. outfits are the original and most scientific; they show you the 
When you get your CHEMCRAFT outfit you can join the true principles of chemistry. They were originated by chem- 
Chemcraft emist Club and be the Chief Chemist of your ists and are in schools and colleges; endorsed by teachers 
own Local Chapter. Then you can get other boys into your and chemistry professors. 


Seven Wonderful Outfits—Select Yours NOW! 





HEMCRAFT No. 8—a wonderful 
outfit in a wooden cabinet which 
folds together when not in use, Con- 









Plan now to get your CHEMCRAFT this Christmas—tell everybody that’s what you want! 
: Each outfit is a complete chemical laboratory containing an assortment of safe chemicals, all tains 80 chemicals and of ap- 
HEMCRAFT No. 2—contai.s necessary apparatus and a Manual of instruction. Liberal quantities of all chemicals permit paratus. anual instruction 
31 chemicals and pieces of each experiment and trick to be repeated many times. Look for CHEMCRAFT in any store explains 478 interesting eH useful 
apparatus, and 181 experiments where toys are sold. Look for the name on the box and insist upon having the best outfit. If experiments, and real, p work, 
are given in the Manual of In- unobtainable, we will send your outfit, fully prepaid, upon receipt of price. which will give a greater understand- 
struction. Liberal quantities of ing of chemistry, can be done “ion 


si chemicae are supplied esza333h The PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(CHEMCRAFT, No. 3 119 Summit Avenue, Hagerstown, Maryland 
—there are 40 differ- 
ent chemicals and pieces 
of apparatus in this fine 
outfit. 264 experiments 
are explained in the 
Manual of Instruction. 

Price $3.50. 


Vom 
Try Chemistry with 
‘ this JUNIOR Set! 


See if you like Chemistry: make ink 
dye cloth, test wacer ‘and soll. write in- 
perform magic 








v sible letters, 
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(CCHEMCRAFT Laboratory Work 
Bench—44 in. long, 20 in. wide, 47 
in. high. Complete with 60 chemicals 
and rge assortment of apparatus. 
Manual of Instruction covers more than 
7 experiments. Work 


CCHEMCRAFT No. 12 
—a real laboratory; 
the finest set obtainable. 
Comes in a large, strong 
moomea box — every- 
thin, neat! arranged 
and ‘Landy. The tray is 
removable and fits into 
the box. Manual of 
Instruction explains more 
than 630 different experi- 
ments which can be 
worked with the 93 
chemicals and pieces of 
apparatus which the set 
contains. Price $12.00 


ei} 
FREE Magazine 


‘ull of stories, 
fo r Boys dandy new 
experiments and Chemcraft Club 
News. It’s the finest magazine for 
boys who want to know about chem- 
istry. And it’s FREE—just write for 
your copy right away. 

















(CCHEMCRAFT No. 5—the most popu- 
lar outfit of all. 60 chemicals and 
pieces of apparatus, with more than 375 
Fm eens given » the Manual of 
qu MERAED igevec ion; many them = tricks 
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I you already own a Kodak, you know the joy 
it brings you and how the pictures you take 
with it become more precious year after year. 


Too bad you don’t get more gifts like this. 


Although you haven't any control over the 
presents you receive, nobody but yourself decides 
what presents you shall give. A Kodak, then, is 
exactly the gift for those on your list who don't 


already have one. It has both a present and 


1A. Pocket Kodakpwith an f. 6. 3 lens. The Modern 
Kodak that makes pictures indoors or out, on rainy days 


or clear ones. Picture size: 2\/2 x 4/4 inches. Price, $20. 


youd hike lo gel Here's how you can give your 


brother, sister or chum the kind of a gift youd joyfully welcome 


future value. It gives pleasure for a lifetime. 

Fortunately, there’s no reason why you can't 
give someone a Kodak this Christmas. There are 
several models that may be had for very little 
and they are on sale everywhere. 

Look at the three illustrated here. There’s a 
Brownie at $2 for your chum, a Vest Pocket 
Kodak at $5 for your brother or sister, and a 


Modern Kodak that takes pictures, rain or shine, 


Brownie—as practical a little camera as was ever made. 
There are several models from $2 up. Every one of them 


takes splendid snapshots. 


that you can suggest to Dad as the perfect gift 
for yourself. 

And when you speak to Dad about your 
Kodak, remind him of the Ciné-Kodak, the 
simplest of home movie cameras. Perhaps he'll 


decide to make home movies his family gift this 


year. Tell him that Kodacolor now makes it pos- 


sible to get full color movies with a Ciné-Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Vest Pocket Kodak, Model B— small enough to wear 
in the pocket yet big enough for excellent snapshots. 


Picture size: 17/3 x 2\/2 inches. Price, $5. 


Ave a KODAK — 








